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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATORS. 



The remarkable letters that compose this volume 
form the only personal narrative that has been 
presented to the public by an eye-witness of the 
terrible events which they describe, from the revo- 
lutionary point of view. History and Memoirs 
have dealt with the Jacobin party and the popular 
cause, with advocacy and sympathy ; but the well- 
known personal narratives are all on the other side, 
they are protests by the victims of the great convul- 
sion. The unique character of the letters of Madame 

J , the view which they present of the intellectual 

tastes and affectations of the period, and the curious 
evidence they afford of the irresistible carrying away 
of minds not naturally unreasonable or passionate, in 
the flood of that furious and phenomenal time, lead 
us to believe that this work will be interesting to 
English readers. 



PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 
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Mademoiselle D , my great grandmother, the 

daughter of a merchant at Pontoise, married, in 

1774, Monsieur J (de la Drdme). They lived 

in retirement in a distant part of Dauphin6, near 

Romans, until 1785, when M. J took his eldest 

son to Paris, where the boy was to make his 
classical studies. His wife, after having remained 
for some time at Romans, with her youngest child, 
rejoined her husband and son in Paris, and there the 
Revolution overtook her. She was present at the 
meeting of the States-General, and at the great 
events of that epoch, events in which her husband 
was soon to be personally concerned. 

When the Constituent Assembly had voted its 

own dissolution, M. J left Paris for Dauphin^. 

There he was nominated € deputy supplementary ' to 
the Legislative Assembly. He seems to have passed 
almost the whole of the time during which he held 
that deputyship at Romans, where he was detained 
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both by political interests and family affairs. His 
wife wrote to him nearly every day, and she also 
wrote almost as frequently to her eldest son, who 
had been sent to London to finish his education. 

At a later period, M. J , who was named deputy 

to the Convention, returned to Paris. Madame 

J continued to write to her son while he 

remained in England, and when he went to Toulouse, 
whither he was sent by the Government of the 
Republic, on a political mission. Of those letters 
this volume is composed. 

Madame J did not think that her correspon- 
dence would ever be published. She did not write 
for the public, but for her own people. Having 
remained alone at Paris, she wanted to keep them 
informed o.f everything remarkable and important 
that occurred. For them she frequented the Jaco- 
bin's Club, the Tuileries Gardens, the Legislative 
Assembly; for them she made summaries of the 
speeches, described fetes or risings, and took a part 
in the popular movements. Otherwise she led an 
austere life, receiving no one, and having for her 
sole associate an old servant named Marion, who 
aided her in bringing up her youngest child, who 
was always an invalid. Her letters have the charm 
of familiar talk. While she is relating the events 
of the day, she asks advice from her husband, and 
bestows it on her son. She imparts to them her 
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hopes and her fears. She mingles politics with her 
family affairs, and does all this with perfect sim- 
plicity, because she is speaking only to those who 
know and love her. 

She married late. At the time when she wrote 
these letters she was between forty and forty-five 
years of age. She was a highly educated woman ; 
thoroughly acquainted with classical literature, and 
she knew the Latin, Italian, and English languages. 
Her style reveals the influence of Eousseau and 
the great writers of the eighteenth century; it 
does not, however, lack individuality. It is that of 
a worthy woman, and of a passionately fond mother, 
who narrates all that she sees, with the emotion of 
the actual moment, and who, having nothing to 
conceal, speaks with perfect liberty and open- 
heartedness. All her letters, and a household 
account-book, two extracts from which are given in 
the notes to this volume, have come into my hands 
with other family papers. I have scrupulously 
respected the text, and I have admitted a few letters 
written by her husband, which I found among the 
others. Lastly, I have not suppressed the first part 
of the correspondence, which dates from 1785, and 
has no reference to political events. All this por- 
tion — it is very brief — seemed to me to possess 
interest as a picture of the happy and simple life of 
a family, about to take a part in the great revolu- 
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tionary convulsion, in their country home. This 
short prelude was requisite to introduce the writer 
of these letters to the reader, and to enable him 
to realize the ideas which were familiar to the 
circle in which she lived, at the moment when the 
great drama was about to begin. 

There is a great distance between the writer's 
political conclusions and her starting-point. That 

which took place in the mind of Madame J 

took place also in the mind of the nation. The 
irresistible logic of facts brought her over, in the 
first place, to the Republic; and then her patriotism 
impelled her into the ranks of the Jacobin party. 
The events which she relates day by day, and on 
which she comments, explain the progress of her 
ideas. She went straight forward to the point that 
appeared to her to be that of safety. She was an 
eye-witness of the perils which the common weal 
incurred from invasion on the one hand, and 
monarchical conspiracies on the other; and she 
declared herself on the side of the only men who 
were strong and bold enough to protect the demo- 
cracy against enemies from within, and France 
against the foreigner. 

It is because Madame J belonged to a party 

which has since been systematically calumniated, 
that I have thought it right to publish her corre- 
spondence. A book, however humble it may be, 
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belongs to history, when it enables us to know what 
were the opinions, the habits, the ideas, or even the 
fears of, a group of men whose influence upon the 
fate of our country was, at a certain moment, pre- 
ponderating. And it seemed to me, also, that at 
the present time it might be useful to present to 
the public a picture of this Jacobin family, so truly 
worthy, so ardently French, grouped around a 
woman of superior mind, who in all the world loved 
only her husband, her two children, and — more 
dearly still— France. 

EDOUAED LOCKROY. 
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THE GEEAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 



I 

Eomans, September 20, 1785. 

A thousand thanks, my dear Jules, for your charm- 
ing letter, and all the details of your journey. 1 
I needed that to enable me to sleep soundly. Only 
fancy, my dear boy, I was driven from my retire- 
ment by my anxiety ; I came into town yesterday 
that I might be nearer at hand and so receive your 
letter sooner. And to-day I have that dear letter 
in my possession. And I have already read and 
re-read the precious assurances of your affection; 
I write to you from my new little cabinet. My 
room is quite in order. Our good Therfise sits 
there at her work in silence, and your little 
Auguste,' who has grown good at last, plays about 
and does not make much noise. Tour aunts and 
your uncle assembled here at post time, and I commu- 

1 Her son, then ten years and six months old, had just gone 
to Paris with his father, there to enter on his studies. 
3 Her second son. 
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2 The Great French Revolution. 

nicated the contents of your letter to them with bears 
of joy and emotion. I sent immediately to the 
house of our friends, the Miques, to inform them of 
your safe arrival, and also that of your letter, for I 
have not yet seen any one. My love of retirement 
is increased by my sadness, and I would rather 
be at leisure to think of you than given up to the 
toil of society. I do intend, however, to go and 

see Madame N one of these days. She passed a 

long day with me at Les Delices, and she told me 
repeatedly how much she loved my dear Jules. My 
boy, your aunts, your uncle, your brother, our 
maids, our man-servant, our work-people, all call you 
" Good Jules." That is a name, my son, which you 
must always deserve. It is the best and the most 
distinguished of titles. Be "good," my child, win 
all hearts; those of your superiors by obedience, those 
of your companions by good-nature, and above 
all, attach yourself to your dear uncle. Remember 
what I said to you the night before we parted. 

Ton have particularly requested me to give you 
details, and that is just the difficult part of my 
letter, for since your departure nothing has any 
interest for me. I come and go, but I am absent- 
minded and weary. I no longer study, and I cannot 
read with any method. I write out your brother's 
., ■' ■■■■ :nal exactly, and I make him read all your com- 
of 1 784. But we have no more * Berquin,' 
is among our family reminiscences, 
ie him greatly. He read your letter 
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to-day, and was delighted to see his own name in it. 
Never forget him, Jules ! When you do not write 
his name in full he frets. We often talk of you. 
Yesterday we talked of no other subject all the way 
from our own abode to the park. This morning we 
went out walking again. I have no other particulars 
to tell you. We walk and we talk of you — we talk of 
you and we walk ; in these two occupations we find 
our most agreeable pastime. The rest is not worth 
taking into account. 

I beg of you, my dear Jules, to write your letters 
in such a manner that your papa will not be able 
to get a word into them. When he finds himself 
obliged to take a fresh sheet of paper he will fill it, 
I am sure ; and do you, my dear, fill yours com- 
pletely. All the new objects which meet your eyes 
ought to furnish materials for your pen. Tell me a 
great deal about your young friends. Paint their 
portraits for me, describe their characters, their 
minds, tell me about your games, and your conver- 
sations, and very soon about your occupations. 
Above all things make yourself beloved; that 
means, be good and amiable ! 

II. 

At Les Delices, 8 
Thursday, September 29, 1785. 

So then, the new objects with which my son is 
surrounded do not efface me from his memory ; and 

3 A country house in the village of Pisancon. 
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4 The Great French Revolution. 

the attractions of his new position do not lead him 
to forget our simple country pleasures. I recognize 
you, my dear Jules, in all these indications of a good 
heart, and the loving regret which you express to 
me redoubles my own. I can no longer take plea- 
sure in those fields where we were so happy together. 
I walk about them with a sad countenance and a 
bowed head ; the sun shines out in all its strength 
in vain for me. My imagination surrounds it with 
clouds which it cannot pierce, and I know, only 
because I hear every one say so, that the weather 
is as fine as it can possibly be. 

My good Jules, there is only one thing that can 
console me for all this pain ; it is your application to 
your studies. Work hard, my child ; remember the 
loving counsels of your mother, and above all, 
practise those virtues with which we have always 
endeavoured to inspire you. Make everybody love 
you; nothing i» more sweet than being loved. 
Think also, my good Jules, of all you owe to the 
Supreme Being, for having given you existence, for 
having given you good parents, for having already 
bestowed innumerable favours upon you. Pray, and 
love God with all the strength of your young heart. 
Be pious and attentive in all your devotional exer- 
cises. Every day I implore of heaven that my son 
may be made a good man. Make my prayers heard 
by adding your own to them. Be good and vir- 
tuous. That you may be so is the one wish of 
my heart. I ask no other grace than this for 
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my Jules, and I am sure that he already knows its 
value. 

And so your papa is going to remain near your 
school. What a sacrifice he makes for you, my 
dear Jules, and how doubly dear to you that good 
father ought to become when you think of the 
proofs of affection he gives you. You are begin- 
ning your school-life under happy auspices indeed ! 
Make up your mind that you will not be the last 
in the race, and think of the joy with which your 
fond mother will greet your success. I have so 
many things to tell you, to satisfy your curiosity, 
that I must pass on to details. We have finished 
our harvesting, and we have only twenty bins of 
grapes. Storms are so frequent and so terrible in 
this district that we are not the only sufferers. 
On Sunday there was a severe hailstorm in the 
canton of Genissieux, and the grape and corn crops 
were cut to pieces. Your poor cousin Francis is 
a heavy loser. His vineyard, which was ready for 
harvesting, was harvested by the hail. 

Mademoiselle Reine Servan, Mademoiselle Fe- 

licite de M , your two aunts, and the Chevalier, 

came early on Tuesday morning to pass the day. 
They arrived at nine, in the carriage belonging to 
Les Delices. After a slight supplement to their first 
breakfast we set off to the Chateau de Tendillon. 
We examined maps, we talked, we came back to Les 
Delices, where dinner was served. Manon surpassed 
herself. We had two excellent courses, pastry, 
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cream, truffled bread, a roast, entrees — nothing 
was wanting; and at dessert we drank a bottle 
of Lunel, which had such an effect on our 
pretty young ladies that they sang and danced 
merrily. After a game of loto came an excursion 
to the vineyards, which I had arranged for that day, 
and they filled a bin, then we had another pleasure : 
we went down along the beautiful streamlets of 
the Riousset to our meadows, and there the merry 
party danced a "branle." Afterwards we found 
seats at the end of the park, and Mademoiselle 
Felicite, who has a fine voice, sang with your aunt. 
The echoes, accustomed to repeat only plaintive 
sounds, were quite joyful; they sent us back the 
song and laughter of the happy party right willingly. 
Then there was a great running of races from the 
top of the meadow to the banks of the Isere. I 
sighed to think that my dear Jules was not sharing 
in festivities so suitable to his age, and I occasionally 
wandered away from the merrymakers, in a medita- 
tive mood, and thinking of my best-beloved. Your 
brother read your letter for the young ladies very 
well indeed. Mademoiselle Flavie, the eldest of 

the P girls, gave him a bonbon-box, with a 

picture of a little child on it, and the device, " I will 
always love you." He did not want to have either 
the box or the bonbons, because he was told that if 
he accepted them he should thereby engage himself 
to be Flavie's little husband. Every time marriage 
was mentioned he gave back the box. This made 
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us all laugh, and he has kept the box, but it has 
not made him forget your letter, and the picture 
you sent him, which he prefers to all besides. 
When we came in at six o'clock in the evening, we 
found a charming collation prepared, and my young 
visitors, who had had plenty of exercise, ate as if 
that had been the first meal of the day. After that, 
all was over, and there was a general leave-taking, 
the carriage was brought round, and Joseph took 
the happy party home. 

I forgot to tell you that, to do honour to the 

bottle of Lunel, we drank the health of M , of 

M. Servan, 4 and of M. Jules. Are you not very 
glad to see your little name associated with the 
names of these great men ? I trust that it may one 
day be worthy of them. 

Press on with great strides ; work, study, force 
yourself on. Think how you will delight the heart 
of that excellent father, who leaves everything in 
order that he may not leave his son. Think of your 
mother's pleasure, and also let your dear little soul 
catch some fire from the fair flame of glory. I 
speak to you as if you were a man, but have you 
not always been accustomed to the language of 
reason ? Tour heart makes you understand every- 
thing. Were you not, when you were here, my friend, 
my little confidant, my man of business ? Adieu, 

4 M. Servan, Advocate-General to the Parliament of Grenoble, 
a learned publicist, and distinguished writer. He was the 
brother of General Servan, who was War Minister in 1792. 
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my Jules, give a thousand kisses for me to my 
friend par excellence. You know who that is. 



III. 

Les Delices, 
Tuesday Morning ; November 8, 1785. 

Although I was not vexed by your silence, my 
dear Jules, because your papa had informed me of 
its cause, I am, nevertheless, delighted that you 
have broken it, and I beg that you will occasionally 
steal a little time from your occupations to rejoice 
the heart of your fond mother by such a mark of 
your affection. 

I stand in real need of consolation and encourage- 
ment in my miserable condition, thus parted from 
my best-beloved. You could not believe how much 
I suffer, and time, far from healing the wound, 
makes it deeper and more painful. My dear, dear 
Jules, it is two months to-day since I held you in 
my arms, and your papa and I have been parted 
for just the same time. But I must repress these 
ideas, and keep my feelings within the bounds of 
moderation. Profit, my dear boy, by the opportuni- 
ties of your new position, to acquire wisdom and 
knowledge, and my sacrifice will become less painful 
to me. 

You tell me of your occupations, but you do not 
say whether they are agreeable to you, and whether 
you are happy in this new state of things ? What 
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does your tutor think of you. Endeavour, my dear 
child, to respond to his efforts, and above all, be 
grateful to him for them. Win his heart by your 
application, and the hearts of your companions by 
kindness and good-nature. Let my Jules be recog- 
nized as the son of a worthy father and a gentle 
and sensible mother. 

My dear boy, with what a father has heaven 
blessed you ! Love him, and imitate him ; thus 
you will do and be all that your fond mother can 
desire. Talk to me constantly, always, about your 
papa. How is he? What does he do? What 
does he say ? Am I continually in your thoughts 
as you are in mine ? Am I the subject of your 
conversation as you are of ours ? How I love you ! 
That one feeling is so fervent and so strong in my 
soul that it cannot but exhale from it every 
moment. 

We have been in the country since Thursday; 
but the cold, the wind, and the fogs, keep us shut 
up, just as they did in town, and our fields have 
lost all their charms. We do not want you here to 
run about, we are ensconced in the chimney-corner, 
where we eat Belleville chestnuts, and never without 
saying, " Where are our dear ones ? Why are they 
not eating these with us ? " Sometimes Auguste 
says this quite of his own accord. Then he indulges 
the funniest fancies. He makes you return un- 
expectedly; he knows very well all that would 
happen in that case. He describes all our joyful 
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emotions, all the kissing and welcoming, and has 
the endearments appropriate to the occasion on the 
tip of his tongue. In short, these pretty little 
scenes of sentiment which he acts go straight to my 
heart. 

My heart is sick, and always sick, although my 
bodily health is tolerably good. For six days of 
the week I am uneasy about you, and on the seventh, 
post-day, I am in a fever of alarm until the letters 
are delivered. 

My Jules, I beg you will watch your papa, so 
that he may not fail to write to me, and also that 
you will write to our dear Clarisse. She is most 
impatient to receive a letter from her nephew. 
Write also to Madame Nuquet, and I will forgive 
you for a little gap in our correspondence in favour 
of those two dear friends. And so you are learning 
Greek ! Learn many things, apply yourself to them 
all. I send you a kiss for the Greek, and I say to 
you in Latin, diligo meumfilium. As for me, I no 
longer learn anything, and I make as much progress 
in ignorance as you make in knowledge. I am not 
teaching your brother anything except that two and 
two make four, and that a weak child ought to obey 
a stronger being. He is gentle and submissive, 
though bright and gay, and I am satisfied with him. 
I write up his journal for him every day, and he 
reads a great deal. That is all. He sends you a 
thousand kisses. Here is one of his notions; he 
found out on which side Paris is, turned towards 
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the north, and with his little hand sent you the 
thousand kisses, by way of the wind, which would 
carry them to the point most contrary to their 
destination — to Africa or the great ocean. 

Adieu ! Take care of your papa. He is my best- 
beloved. Make him eat, sleep, rest, amuse himself, 
be happy, and love me. Do you love him with all 
my fervour. Tell him that you love him thus, and 
prove it to him incessantly. Think of me. Re- 
member Epaminondas and Coriolanus, who took a 
double pleasure in doing right, from the sense of 
the joy they gave their good mothers. How I shall 
delight in your success in your studies, and your 
advancement in wisdom ! Be good and virtuous, 
my Jules; those were the iast words which I 
uttered, two months ago, in that sad adieu, and 
in them are expressed the most earnest desires 
of my heart. Bear in mind now, in your young 
days, that the most brilliant success, the greatest 
gifts of the intellect, are not so precious as the 
obscure virtues and the hidden treasures of a pure 
soul. Be good and virtuous. Adieu, my darling, 
my dear son, my good Jules ! 

IV. 

Romans, September 6, 1789. 6 
You have written me two charming letters, my dear 

5 Her son, then fourteen years and six months old, had 
remained in Paris, while she went to Romans. 
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child, and I thank you for all the pleasure you have 
given me. I have called on all our friends to show 
them. They love you dearly, and have charged me 
to tell you so. 

The troubles in Paris, and the difficulty in which 
they place the National Assembly, have something 
very alarming about them ; and yet I cherish the 
fairest hopes. Up to the present time, all that 
menaced us with the worst evils has produced us 
the greatest good, and I like to believe that the 
same result will take place on this occasion. Our 
courageous representatives, after having braved the 
thunderbolts of despotism, will not allow themselves 
to be intimidated by the clamour of an excited 
multitude, and should the mob attempt to resort to 
dangerous excesses, the hero who is at the head of 
the Parisian militia 6 may be trusted to repress them. 
Everything is now very quiet in our province, and 
in those through which I passed on my way hither ; 
but many chateaux have been burned ; and what is 
much more cruel, a great number of peasants have 
been massacred by the soldiers of the local militia, 
or immolated by the hand of the executioner. 
Those unfortunate creatures, deceived by false edicts 
which were sent to them, believed that in burning 
the chateau and the title-deeds of their territo- 
rial lords, they were obeying the commands of the 
king. If ever culprits were worthy of indulgence, 
these- certainly deserved it; nevertheless, they have 

• M. de La Fayette. 
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been treated with the utmost barbarity. All this is 
most deplorable; but then one knows mankind, 
their passions and their prejudices ; one is not so 
much astonished as grieved. 



V. 

To her Husband. 

Pabis, 

Tuesday, June 1, 1790. 

This may be said to be " a sword-stroke in the 
water/' for I know neither where you are nor 
where my letter may catch you. Yet I must write, 
if only to unburden my heart of some of its troubles. 
I must say one word of love to you, so that I may 
breathe a little more freely, and not be completely 
suffocated for want of utterance. If by any chance 
you are at Pisanyon this evening, receive there, with 
many a kiss, the assurance of my strong attachment, 
which is of old date now — of the love that had its 
beginning there, and will have its end nowhere. 
I send you a thousand caresses from myself and my 
children; and I entreat you to come back to us 
upon the wings of the wind. We are like a body 
without a soul when you are not with us. M. 
Boucly, 1 who entertains MM. Barnave, Monnier, 
and Charles Lamotte at dinner on Thursday (Corpus 
Christi), would give more than I can say to number 
you among his guests. He said everything that 
7 Professor at the College Montaigu at Paris. 
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was flattering on that subject to Jules ; so that, if 
my letter reaches you in time, and your philosophy 
can bring itself to bend before your patriotism, you 
will not receive this hint with indifference; and 
if you have no business on hand, you may allow 
yourself the pleasure of joining the party. I 
believe the scholars of the Montaigu School are 
preparing civic crowns for the brave defenders of 
liberty. 

Your letter to M. Servan has been printed 
without the name of the writer, and is making a 

great sensation. M. S and his wife have had 

a singular adventure. Having taken refuge at the 

house of M. de Montelegien at G , the chateau 

was besieged by the peasants, who suspected it to be 
a stronghold of aristocracy. The baron demanded 
that our municipal authority should give orders 

to his soldiers. On the refusal of M. P the 

baron threatened to shoot him out ; to which 
he bravely replied that he would let himself be 
cut to pieces rather than he would sign an order 
contrary to the decrees of the National Assembly and 
to sacred humanity ; and that the right thing was 
for them to proceed to the chateau unarmed, and 
induce the peasants to listen to reason. As the 
other municipals had signed the order, the soldiers 
marched, but all passed off quietly. Not a drop of 
blood was shed ; not even a gun was fired in the 
"■^rery one got off with a fright only, and M. 
Ms wife were brought back safely and 
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quietly to Romans. The gunner, V , who would 

not fire upon the people, was dismissed, and has 
passed through Romans. His comrades escorted 
him hither in full dress, and with military music ; 
the soldiery of the faubourg received him with the 
greatest honours. He walked through the town 
crowned with laurel, and a superb repast was served 

to him. The municipal officers — F at their head 

— brought fifty bottles of the finest wine to regale 
the soldiery, and drank with them. They touched 
glasses with the gunner and with all the brave fellows. 
In short, this patriotic fete was so touching and so 
beautiful that all the women wept for joy. The 
gunner was escorted by the soldiers to the first 
municipality, where similar honours awaited him ; 
and he will be thus attended and honoured all the 
way to his destination. Such is the great lesson 
taught to soldiers who refuse to shed the blood of 
their fellow-citizens. 

On Friday, M. de Saint-Priest asked the National 
Assembly for a grant of 2,645,000 livres for the 
first month's armament of the fourteen ships. 

On Saturday, M. Necker made his appearance 
the Senate, and spoke for two hours, displaying 
it resources of the kingdom. He drew a 
bure of the state of the finances. The 
the expenditure of 1790 will not only 
but will leave a surplus of 12,000,000 in 
He concluded by lamentations over 
hich disturb the realm, and he 
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made- it plain that a vigorous exercise of the 
executive power would put an end to the terrible 
agitation that prevails. Then there was read a 
proclamation, sweet as honey, and signed Louis, 
which desires, among other things, that the national 
cockade be worn and honoured throughout the 
whole extent of this vast kingdom. On Sunday 
morning, our good king, mounted on a fine horse, 
rode almost alone from the Tuileries to the Champ 
de Mars to hold a review of 4000 citizen-soldiers. 
He complimented M. de La Fayette. He had the 
most charming congratulations addressed in his 
name to the troops : he was gay, and as happy as 
a king. The people were delighted ; the shouts of 
vive le Roi ! came from all hearts. If we glance at 
the history of England, if we sound the depths of 
the human mind, we shall find material for reflec- 
tion in all this. 

VI. 

Paeis, 1790. 

The address sent to the king by the Commandant- 
General of the Guard in Dauphin6, the ci-devant 
pseudo-Baron de Gillier, is crawling and insidious ; 
and for that reason it has been received with dis- 
tinguished favour by the ministers, who have pre- 
sented this servile homage to his Majesty as a 
genuine expression of loyal devotion on the part 
of the brave citizen- soldiers. Nevertheless it was 
the baron only, or his prompter, who fabricated 
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this document, and when it was brought to light, 
its guile was so quickly detected by the clear- 
sighted that a patriotic storm, from which the baron 
could only shelter himself by an equivocation, was 
raised. He gave a favourable interpretation to 
everything in the address that was susceptible of 
one, and he induced certain public busybodies to 
defend the rest. Thus did our brave Janus of the 
double face flatter himself that he might play the 
part of a skilful courtier at the court, and that of 
a good patriot in his province. 

Now that he has been congratulated by his 
Majesty and that the adored minister has added 
to that transcendent favour two lines from his 
adorable hand, Janus forgets his double face, and 
shows himself as he is. But true and good patriots 
at Romans say what rumour with its hundred 
mouths repeats everywhere; that the favour with 
which this address has been received is the exact 
measure of its cowardice and hypocrisy, that it tends 
to confirm the king in a fatal error, and that it may 
be the cause of lamentable dissensions among good 
citizens. 

Here is another incident : M. Monier, a man of 
letters, a journalist, an excellent writer, and of 
sound principles, was bold enough to attack the 
baron's masterpiece, and the latter has already set 
the press groaning with his complaints. He has 
doubtless forgotten that the brave and generous 
Parisians have pulled down those formidable towers 

c 
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of the Bastille, which have served as a tomb for many 
innocent and unhappy citizens, whose great crime 
was an irreverence of the same kind as that of 
which M. Monier has just been guilty. 

The baron ought to know, however, that the 
grand distributor of lettres de cachet exists no 
longer, and that in his place we have an honest 
Procureur-general de la Lanterne? And as the 
baron asserts that he is at least impartial, no doubt 
the Procureur's first number will tell all France 
that such is the case. This Procureur-general de la 
Lanteme has achieved a brilliant reputation. His 
name is Camille Desmoulins, the title of his journal 
is La Revolution d& France et de Brabant, and his 
style is the epigrammatical. He scatters Attic salt 
about in handfuls, and there is freshness as well as 
originality in his character. He combines French 
gaiety with Roman resolution. The baron may 
count upon the fidelity, the force, and the keen- 
ness with which he will render the fine shades of 
that impartiality. 

I nevertheless warn the intrepid Desmoulins to 
beware ; for although the ci-devant pseudo-Baron 
de Gillier has not deigned to make the slightest 
mention in his address to the king of the august 
National Assembly which receives daily homage 
from the whole French nation, he has just written 

8 In the English version of M. Jules Claretie's "Life of 
Camille Desmoulins " (Smith, Elder, and Co.), an account of the 
bestowal of this sinister appellation upon Camille will be found. 
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to the President, denouncing the rash and insolent 
Monier, who had not the civility to be the dupe 
of the polite dexterity of the baron. He has also 
had an ' instruction ' on this important affair for- 
warded to M. de La Fayette, so that he may avenge 
himself for the veracity and penetration of our 
patriot journalists ; and he has registered all these 
doughty deeds in the broadsheet of his district. 
M. Brissot de Varville is requested to publish them 
in his also, so that the baron may not be cheated of 
any of his glory. My letter would not be worth 
printing, but I beg you will write a short patriotic 
article on the subject, to sustain and encourage the 
good citizens of Romans. 

VII. 
Easter Day % 1790, 9 8 o'clock, a.m. 

A good day, and a good deed, my dear boy. I 
know you do not like your letters to be left un- 
answered, and you see how eager I am to spare you 
that little annoyance. 

I have derived great pleasure from observing 
yours, in your stay at that charming place. Make 

Madame P understand how grateful to her 

I am for all her care of Auguste, and her kindness 
to you. I am delighted that you are with her, and 
I have so exalted an opinion of her kind-hearted- 

9 Her son has gone to Courcelles, near Pontoise, to pass 
the Easter holidays with some friends. 

C 2 
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ness that I am sure she treats you like her own 
children. This happy thought smooths my pillow, 
and I sleep soundly, being well assured that you 
are quite happy with her. Tell this dear lady, in 
confidence, that I regard her as one of our true 
friends, and that I am penitent indeed for having 
refused to join her delightful party. I should now 
be with you and with her, and that would be much 
better than my solitude ; but I had to make the 
sacrifice just now. At any other time I should not 
have attempted it, for I suffer from unbearable 
ennui. However, one half of your absence is over ; 
three full days lie behind me, and time weighs so 
heavily upon me that I wonder how I have ever 
got through them. Three days more, and we shall 
be together ! 

Do you know that I have a little scolding to send 
you? you never say a word about your papa. I 
like you to tell me about him so much that your 
letter seems quite incomplete when there is no word 
of him in it, when you do not even say, " Papa 
sends his love," "he is here," "he does this," "he 
does that ;" these little details have an infinite charm 
when one is talking to one's friends. And then, 
you ought to tell me about Mademoiselle Adelaide, 
and Pauline, and all your games ; but you always 
break off abruptly, — and like all men, small and 
great, you do not know how to say little nothings. 

I am very glad that Auguste is well. I think I 
have done rightly in leaving him with you. Manage 
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him well, endeavour to be his mentor, and to get 
him to obey you. I had it in my head that he 
would write me a loving little letter, but perhaps 
he has done so, and that I shall receive it to-day. 
I do not tell you, my dear Jules, to behave well in 
every respect, because I reckon on your good 
sense, and your good heart, which is the best 
guide, because it inspires affection, politeness, and 
true kindness. Adieu! 

VIII. 
M. J to his Son. 

May 9, 1791. 

You have written me a charming letter, my dear 
boy, and your father feels bound to thank you 
for the pleasure it gives, and the honour it does 
him. I have read it to all my friends, and there 
is not one of them who has not congratulated 
me with emotion upon my happiness in possessing 
such a son as you are. My dear, good Jules, while 
so many degenerate children extract food for their 
vanity from the merits of their ancestors, I, a father, 
of no utility to the world, as I well know, cannot but 
pride myself upon the merits of my son. It is not 
only of your style that I am thinking, although it is 
in general pure, noble, and lofty, like your mind ; 
it is of your sentiments; it is of your patriotic 
ardour, and above all of the warmth with which you 
throw yourself into your friendships, and into the 
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defence of all that is just and right. I congratulate 
myself on the attachment of M. Euvy 1 for you, 
but I congratulate him on the regard with which he 
has inspired you. I have not the slightest appre- 
hension concerning the consequences of his arrest, 
or the movements to which that instance of perse- 
cution, and so many others, have given an impulse. 
You and your mother will not fail to remember 
that you have heard me say repeatedly that La 
Fayette's hatred of the Jacobins, and their hatred 
of him, must sooner or later produce some terrible 
explosion. I am therefore not astonished that the 
moment is come, but I am astonished that it has 
been so long delayed. The crisis into which the 
dissensions of the Parisian army have thrown the 
capita] is probably far from its termination ; and so 
long as the staff of our sixteen battalions remains 
unchanged by the free election of the commune, you 
may expect to hear of fresh misfortunes every day. 
In reading your letter to our friends, I took care 
to moderate the alarm to which it gave rise. ' ' Do 
not be uneasy," said I ; " it is not true, however 
appearances may bear out the statement, that the 
majority of the Parisian soldiers have voted this 
impious oath, at which every friend of liberty must 
shudder. La Payette himself took no share in it." 
... I do not doubt that those who opposed it were 
conquered, but I fear that they will make their con- 
querors pay dearly for victory, and that the streets 

1 A tutor, and also the editor of a political evening journal. 
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of Paris will run with blood before long . . . 
Quod omen Dens avertat 1 . . . Another dread, more 
terrible still, and which has possessed me since the 
first dawn of the Revolution, is that the kings who 
surround France may form a league to stifle our 
newborn liberty, and thus prevent the contagion of 
what they call the French disease. They will not 
succeed, of that I am confident, but they may inflict 
much harm upon us. Adieu, my dear and dearest 
boy! 

I lay myself at the feet of your excellent mother, 
and I adore her. Oh, my children, unite your 
homage with mine, and let us thank Heaven ; you, 
for the most loving of mothers, I, for the most 
virtuous, the most sensible, and the most amiable of 
wives ! 

IX. 

Paris, 
Tuesday, August 2, 1791. 

I have pitied you for your stay among that hate- 
ful lot of aristocrats ; but the chapter of con- 
trarieties is the longest and the most frequently 
repeated in the history of human life; it has a 
hundred thousand pages, and we must only put up 
with it, try to get used to it, and take up the shield 
of patience, never to lay it aside. I know people 
who have no notion of using that buckler, except 
against giants, and who let themselves be conquered 
by pigmies; that is to say, although they have 
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strength to bear great contrarieties, they are weak 
enough to fume with impatience when they meet 
with small annoyances. I recommend the solution 
of this problem to your observant philosophy; as 
for me, I am at a loss to conceive how a man who 
would not be turned from his way by a rock in the 
path can stumble over a straw. Let us leave that 
point, and go on. How are you ? How do you like 
the place where you are ? How delighted I should 
have been to witness your meeting with the most 
loving of fathers, and to have thrown my arms around 
both of you. What do you think of your uncles, 
aunts, cousins, friends, and all the novelties that 
surround you ? 

I am as solitary as the sparrow upon the house- 
top, and it seems to me that I am alone in all Nature. 
Nevertheless here I am at Pontoise. And you are 
quite right, my dear boy, it is another world. 
What calm ! What perfect tranquillity ! I am 
already as much behindhand with the news of the 
day, as if I were in the depths of our woods at 
Romans, and as I have no other wish just now than 
to vegetate while I am frightened by the storm, 
I refrain from reading, talking, and I may almost 
say, thinking. The result is I have gathered from 
the conversations on all sides that the public 
mind is reliant, and the general belief is that we 
are nearing the port. As for the coalition of the 
Powers — -parturient monies, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
This way of thinking leads to general repose. 
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The event (which is near) will prove which of the two 
classes, the clear-sighted or the trusting, has hit the 
mark. I, who believe blindly in the Providence of 
the Revolution, await with the firmest and most 
unhesitating faith a new and final miracle which will 
achieve our salvation. My dear, the wolves have 
always eaten the sheep, shall the sheep now eat 
the wolves ? That would be a little reversal of 
Nature, such as occurs only in terrible crises. 
Again I say, a miracle is wanted. 

I don't want to talk politics, but before I quit the 
subject, tell me what the friends of the constitution 
at Romans have done. The banner of the Feuillants 
will have a great number of followers, if an end 
be not promptly put to this political schism. I would 
give anything to hear the oracles of my Apollo 2 upon 
all this : tell me what they are, and transmit every 
little word he says. I have had no news of him since 
you went away, and I reckon upon you to rekindle 
his tenderness for me. I wish I could be with you 
and him. I lend an ear, I fix my eyes, my heart 
beats, I listen to you, and I look at you from hence. 
Indeed, I am more with you than with myself, and I 
enfold you in my arms, making a chain of my love 
which ought to draw you closer. 

Prince de Cond6 goes to Sweden, accompanied by 
the Bouilles, father and son, with leading military 
rank. The prince has made a statement by which 
he justifies himself, and accuses the nation. He 

Her husband. 
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treats the National Assembly respectfully in it, how- 
ever. If the document tells the truth, he pledges 
himself not to draw the sword against us ; and he 
declares that all th9 Condes, past and present, 
have been ardent partisans of liberty. If all these 
people let a month pass without attacking us, and 
that seems probable, we shall have no war before the 
spring ! Tell me exactly what your papa says, and 
talk to me constantly of him and of yourself. 

X. 

Thursday, August 11, 1791. 

As you say so truly, there does not exist in the 
whole of Nature so true a joy as that of loving and 
being loved. And yet, my dear son, that matchless 
delight is so dangerous, that I advise you to en- 
deavour to oppose the barrier of your reason to the 
flood of your sensibility, for I dread the latter. 

You have narrated the story of the death of our 
dear Clarisse with so much feeling that I have wept 
unrestrainedly over your letter. My dear Jule3, 
your sensibility is profound; endeavour to unite 
with that quality, strength, which is the first of 
virtues. 

And now to the order of the day. I wrote to 
your papa yesterday, and told him of all my doings ; 
I also imparted to him my observations upon the 
state of public feeling, which, in the canton I am 
leaving, is that of mild and wise moderation. The 
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people admire the National Assembly, and adore 
the constitution. They regard the ship as already 
in harbour; they have little fear of enemies from 
the outside, and they ridicule those that are 
within; in short, a calm prevails, with nothing to 
trouble it but the scarcity of money that is felt 
everywhere ; but they say, " We shall not be caught 
by this means, any more than by the famine which 
they contrived to drive us into submission." Our 
constancy and our courage will conquer everything. 
The love of the constitution inspires all hearts 
with a certain amount of heroism. On that point 
public opinion is formed and mature ; and respect 
for the law is assuming such power, that, just or 
unjust, the people desire to obey it. On all sides 
one hears those words, tc The law, the laic." If the 
law could be had without magistrates, as my friend 
Jean Jacques wants to have medicines without 
doctors, we should behold the reign of Astraea, but 
men spoil everything by their want of tact Every- 
thing is good as it comes from, the hands of Nature, but 
all grows corrupt in those of man. The law is 
good in principle, but the administration is often 
evil. 

My dear, a great contempt for wealth, and, as 
the Gospel says, not to have two weights and two 
measures, that is what would give real credit to our 
Themis, and make every knee bend to her. I hope 
the new regime will bring forth virtue, and therefore 
it is that I worship the Revolution. Tou know that 
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I am not one of those who have lost but little 
through its action ; my health and my tranquillity, 
without reckoning my happiness, destroyed by the 
perpetual absence of your father, all suffer by the 
the Revolution. 

I have been obliged to relinquish a great deal of 
reading which led me into dejection. It is in the 
nature of lofty souls only to love certain things that 
are too high for others. It is best to descend to the 
ordinary level and to think that " the better is the 
enemy of the good." I have therefore cured myself 
of my Roman fever, which, however, never made 
me give into Republicanism from the fear of civil 
war. I shut myself up, with the animals of every 
kind, in the sacred ark of the constitution, and I 
wait with impatience until the dove be sent out to 
bring us back the olive branch. 

See how all our legislators are striving to merit 
our respect ! It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the hall of the Assembly resounded with the ap- 
plause of the galleries, when the decree that fettered 
our electors was revoked, and from the eighty-three 
corners of France arises the cry, " A new legisla- 
ture ! " This has the double advantage of urging 
that which exists to raise itself to the pitch of 
elevation to which public opinion often lifts it, as 
if in spite of itself, and also of encouraging that 
which is to come to display the greatness that we 
expect from it. Tell me, dear child, what is the 
general disposition of B , and whether the 
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Jacobins have turned into Feuillants. How many 
things I long to know ! 

I dined at Madame Soret's, at Pontoise, with two 
aspirant deputies. One had been dining recently 
with Barnave, whom he knows. He assured me 
that he found him singularly changed for the better, 
and that his system of politics is now that which 
all sound thinkers approve. Ecce homo ! 

I must tell you that the country-people see the 
Eevolution just as the occupiers of front boxes at 
the opera see the play. The illusion is perfect. 
We Parisians are placed so as to get a view of 
behind the scenes ! We see the actors changing 
their dresses and their rdles ; we see the ropes by 
which the gods are hauled up into Olympus, and 
the machine off which the Savoyard boy winds 
the rolls of silver paper that pass for running 
water, &c. 

I should not be at all surprised if I should soon 
have to tell you that our king is going away, has 
gone away, &c, &c, and €t the guard who watches 
at the gate of the Louvre" will know nothing 
about it ! 

I was assured to-day that Santerre had been 
obliged to fly. The members of the club of the 
Cordeliers are being prosecuted. The white flag 
has replaced the red since last Sunday. 
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XI. 
To her Husband. 

Sunday, August 14, 1791. 

It seems to me, my dearest, that I am more yours 
when here than when I am in other people's houses, 
and that strong reason, added to all those which 
make me passionately fond of my chez moi, renders 
it so dear to me at this moment that I am almost as 
much pleased as if I had found you here. Your 
spirit is always with me, and as one is more familiar 
with spirits than with men, I say to it constantly, 
"you foresaw this — you told me six months ago 
what is happening now." Seriously, though, you 
possess a Socratic genius which unveils the future 
to your vision, and I would give much to be able to 
consult you upon what may happen to us a month 
hence. Since you look with the eyes of a lynx into 
the book of destiny, and that your penetrating 
glance takes in both sides of the leaf at once, tell 
me, my dear " genius," what is it that fate has in 
store for us? As for me, I tender you a fresh 
tribute of praise, since I have trodden other regions. 
I have seen patriots who love the Eevolution, but 
who, being superficial, remain on the surface, and 
are content with everything. They believe the 
fables of Metis implicitly. I have maintained a 
most strict silence on many points; few love 
things after our manner — or have the holy love of 
humanity and the still more holy love of virtue 
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that inflame our hearts; and those two loves are 
unknown to many people who make a great noise 
in the world. Ambition, interest, all the petty 
human passions exercise their sway over those who 
think; and those who have not the honour to think 
at all, are so numerous and such sheep-like creatures 
that they only need a Guillot for a shepherd to lead 
them all to the shambles. 

As I desire to die peacefully when my time comes, 
and not prematurely as a martyr to my feelings, I 
have given up all association with persons who show 
me too plainly the chains with which we are being 
bound. I cannot break a link of the fetters, and 
all those which have spikes on them wound me. I 
hardly ever read now ; I give way to a kind of 
paralysis, or rather, I bestir myself to my true and 
natural avocations — the education of Auguste, and 
my spinning-wheel. The upshot of my observations 
is this : when one is Spartan, or Eoman, at Paris, one 
is also somewhat Huron. 8 That will come ; certain 
metamorphoses take more than a day. But there 
really does exist strong public spirit, and a genuine 
love of the constitution. In short, there is a great 
deal of confidence, perhaps too much; but let us 
await the end : from afar on the horizon comes with 
fury the most terrible of the children, fyc. 

3 The reader will find frequent familiar references to the 

writings of Voltaire in the letters of Madame J . They 

were so thoroughly understood by her husband and son that 
they are not formally indicated. 
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The application of the fable is that the oak is up- 
rooted, while the reed bends to the storm unharmed ; 
the reed is our constitution, it bends, but will not 
be broken ; I know that it will resist the winds, and 
hold out against the fury of the tempest. Robespierre, 
Petion, and Buzot, our good and priceless trium- 
virs, if all the good that you proclaimed has not 
been done, how much evil have you not prevented ! 
I would that the eighty-three departments were 
thoroughly convinced of their obligations to those 
who have been so unjustly designated, even in the 
capital, by the odious name of factious persons. But 
for them, and the courage of the brave Parisians, 
wise and foolish, you would have reaped no fruit 
from all the labours and cares of your Assembly, 
except chains and insult. 

You are about to nominate new legislators; on 
them rest the hopes of the country. Each one thinks 
that there will come from the wilds of the provinces 
Cato, Cincinnatus, Aristides, Fabricius, multiplied by 
scores. Above all, no priests, and no beaux esprits; 
but worthy people, who do not care for money! 
Make a good choice, my dear. There is something 
1 want to whisper in your ear ; I do not think you 
have the right to be an elector or a deputy, because 
of the decree which requires domicile. I have on 
that head (I mean the deputation) principles which 
are all the firmer because they are founded on the 
purest virtue ; but I will enter into no explanation 
on the subject until we meet. I defy your philo- 
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sophy to place me in the wrong, and the tenderest 
friendship, as well as the most exacting love, to find 
aught in my heart to reprove. I wish it could be 
laid bare before you; I would glory in the inspection. 

The Dauphin is no longer to bear that title ; he is 
to be called simply by his name. M. Camus has had 
inserted amongst the constitutional decrees, one 
enacting that henceforth the nation shall not pay 
the debts of the king or the royal family. 

The representatives at the National Assembly, 
elected by each departmental assembly, are to be 
chosen from the eligible citizens of the department 
only. The inscribed electors of each department 
are to meet to elect so many representatives as their 
department is to return, and supplementary repre- 
sentatives in the proportion of one-third of the 
former. The members of the legislative body are 
eligible for the succeeding election, but not after- 
wards until after an interval of two years. The 
representatives elected in the departments are not to 
be representatives of any one department, but of the 
whole nation. 

No mandate can be imposed on them either by 
the primary assemblies or by the electors. I do 
not know why I pass my time in copying for you 
things that you doubtless know better than myself 
I prefer telling you that what pleased me most in 
Jules' letter was its not containing one word about 
politics ; for that proves the absolute calm of your 
part of the country. The letter was sent after me 

D 
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to Pontoise, but I received it to-day. I am pleased 
to see by it that you are well and strong : which 
means that you are happy and tranquil in petto. 

Although I regret your absence, I am glad to 
think you are not in this Babel of Paris, and I am 
already beginning to be uneasy at the prospect of 
the winter. I hope my sister will come and help 
me to bear that cross. What makes it so heavy, is 
seeing the animosity that is fostered between the 
citizen and the soldier. This accursed esprit de 
corps warps and destroys every generous feeling. 
For my part I should be glad if all the blue coats in 
the world were made into a bonfire, and nothing 
would please me more than to see our National 
Militia dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, like 
the troops of Henry IV. 

" Vanity of vanities : all is vanity ! " 
This reminds me that Danton, Santerre, Desmou- 
lins, &c, are remanded for further examination, and 
others are ordered to be arrested. The " Friend of 
the People " and the " Orator " fulminate every day 
as usual. I read Andoin's and Pestel's papers, the 
Journal de Paris and the Moniteur. 



XII. 

Saturday, August 20, 1791 . 

To-day I am going to talk politics and philosophy 
with Mr. Secretary. 5 You must, my dear child, 

6 Her son was then sixteen years and five months old. He 
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employ all the wisdom and prudence of an expe- 
rienced man in the duties you are called upon to 
fulfil Eemember that among the twenty-five mil- 
lions who people this great realm of Prance, there is 
hardly one in a hundred who has raised himself to 
the height of the Revolution, or who understands all 
that your fresh and energetic mind feels and con- 
ceives so easily, like those valiant Romans with 
whom your recent studies have made you intimate. 
If you have observed judiciously, you will have 
become impressed with the real public spirit which 
in general is indulgent and moderate, though firmer 
than one could naturally expect from French imagi- 
nations. As for me, I have found that even the 
most ordinary minds have advanced a century in 
the last two years, and I have been careful myself 
to follow the plan you so cleverly suggested to me. 
I have bent, that 1 might rise up more erect than 
before. 

Let us remember what Lafontaine savs : " Plus 
fait douceur que violence." In every part of 
France they are delighted with the constitution ; it 
is the rallying-point. Some think our legislators 
might have done better, some maintain that they 
have done their best — interminable quarrels result 
from this difference of opinion ; but if we consider 
the general corruption of men degraded by more 

had just been appointed secretary to a patriotic society at 
Romans, whither he had gone to pass his holidays with his 
father. 

D 2 
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than twelve centuries of slavery, we may think our- 
selves lucky to obtain half-benefits, and live in hope 
that with time a complete regeneration will be 
effected in spite of every obstacle. If our second 
legislature is a worthy one, as we hope it is, what 
good it will do even though we have so few good 
laws ! It will be supported by public opinion, which, 
in general, is as pure as the air of our fields. With- 
out resorting to innovations what miracles may be 
worked ! In short, dear child, the sense of respon- 
sibility, once roused to vigorous action, might give 
an impetus that would raise us at once twenty 
degrees. Paris is as still as a pond, except for 
certain private feuds which daily give rise to tragic 
scenes. 

Thursday, 25. 

The constitution is to be presented this week. 
All sorts of theories and guesses about it are 
afloat. Nostradamus himself was not more extra- 
vagantly incoherent. The king of the constitution 
seems to me so well treated — all the gems of the 
crown have been picked up and replaced so care- 
fully by our legislators — that the bouquet they 
are about to present to his Majesty on Thursday 
will I think be grateful to the most courtly nostrils. 
They smell the sweet savour of the Civil List, which 
is maintained in its integrity. Some think the 
blindness of the opposition party will engage the 
king in a resistance which may have incalculable 
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results. Nothing can approach the insolent secu- 
rity of our enemies : as for ine I take refuge in 
the miracles that I expect from the Providence of 
the Revolution which has already accomplished so 
many. I hope it has one all ready prepared for the 
order of the day on Thursday. I am not much 
afraid of the Foreign Powers who are put forward 
as a scarecrow. My theory is based on the affairs 
they have in hand, on the alarm they must feel at 
the Rights of Man that are circulating everywhere, 
and on the prevarication and crooked policy of 
all the ministers. There, are divisions on all sides, 
and the winter will be our security, from now until 
such time as they are agreed on the important 
question of the attack. As for our (black) army and 
our princes who are its chiefs ; had the wind of the 
wrath of the National Assembly blown patriotically 
upon them, they would have been annihilated. This 
Assembly might bear us to the summit of honour 
and prosperity. Oh, accursed corruption! They 
say that our Jacobins are coming back to favour, 
and that the star of the Feuillants is on the wane. 
I approve of the policy of certain societies which 
have kept up a double correspondence, so that they 
might judge with more certainty where the real 
patriotism lay. As for the others I am sure of 
nothing ; I see but few people, and I have quarrelled 
purposely with the hot-headed journalists, because 
they were too much in the right not to be also very 
much in the wrong, and they annoyed me personallv 
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without any advantage to public affairs, in which 
I can do nothing. Doubtless you remember the 
feverish agitation they used to cause me, and which 
used to deprive me of appetite and sleep. 

I shall not go to G — — as I told your papa. I 
do not feel in the humour to pay too dear for that 
pleasure. Auguste torments me to go and enjoy the 
country air. The monotony of my retirement preys 
upon his mind. I am delighted that you are enjoy- 
ing yourself : to know that you are well and happy, 
enables me to endure all my privations with courage. 
Remember the adage, Mens sana in corpore sano, 
and do your best to preserve the treasure of health. 
Your papa seems to enjoy the far niente at Romans 
as much as at Paris, and I am almost afraid that he 
is losing there the energy which used sometimes to 
animate him here, and made him talk so as to carry 
us away in a sort of rapture. 

His philosophy penetrates too far into the human 
heart to permit him to expect from it all he could 
wish, so his strong mind seeks to benumb itself. 
But I adore him, my child, for a thousand reasons, 
the first of which renders the enumeration of all the 
others needless ; he is a sincere friend of virtue, and 
if, in your life, you meet many like him, thank 
heaven for it. Such men are the honour and happi- 
ness of humanity. Is he still your president, and 
have your electoral meetings begun ? 

I have just been reading the newspaper. Com- 
plaints have been made to the Assembly about 
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certain societies of friends of the constitution hero 
and there. The society of Marseilles, and several 
of the societies of Normandy, have been especially 
attacked. The Abbe Fauchet, Bishop of Calvados, 
has, it is said, excited these societies by preaching 
maxims contrary to the new doctrine, persuading 
them to throw down the statues of the kings, &c., 
&c. One municipality has brought a criminal action 
against him, and now M. Vreillard has procured a 
decree for his arrest and prosecution. Petion 
objected, but he has been overruled. Eeflect upon 
this, and put yourself under the protection of 
Minerva's shield, for our interest and your pre- 
servation. 

I send you by Gaspard, who started on Saturday 
by the diligence, the key of the little cupboard at 
Les Delices. All the records of your childhood are 
locked up in it. Eespect those memorials of our 
vigilance and love for you. 

Yesterday there was a splendid fete in the 
Champs Elys6es : all Paris was there. Lots were 
drawn for a lamb, just as at the butchers' fete we 
saw at Lyons. Do not suppose we are dull, the 
capital was never more brilliant, more noisy, more 
magnificent, more opulent. Never at any moment 
was there more dancing or more dissipation of all 
sorts, and that in the midst of the direst poverty, and 
the most terrible scarcity of money. Our natural 
French gaiety remains with us, and tempers all our 
misfortunes. 
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XIII. 
From M. J. 

Paeis, August 30, 1791. 

Only one of the three plans you have proposed to 
me seems advisable for the moment; and I am sorry 
to say it is not that which you appear to wish me to 
adopt. To speak plainly, my dear child, your idea 
of going away alone into the country to complete 
your studies, would strike me as extremely foolish 
and ridiculous if I did not take into consideration 
your youth and inexperience. Setting aside the 
ennui which profound solitude would soon produce, 
do you think you know enough to be able to learn, 
without help, all that still remains for you to acquire? 
Doubtless, as you justly observe, your real studies 
are now about to begin, and that is precisely why 
you are more in need of masters and guides than 
ever you were ; that is why a residence in Paris is 
the only one that will suit you, the only one in 
which your education can be completed with success. 
If you were left to your own resources in some 
retired place, you would soon feel your weakness, 
and would regret the help of every sort from which 
you had voluntarily separated yourself. To under- 
stand an author properly, it is frequently necessary 
to have recourse to twenty other works which can 
only be found in large libraries ; and very often, 
books do not suffice to explain books. Intercourse 
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with the dead is of no great use, unless it be com- 
bined with acquaintance with the living. Besides, my 
dear child, if you wish to turn your studies to the 
advantage of your fellow-creatures, the human heart 
should be, above all, the subject of your meditations ; 
and do you think you will learn to know men by 
eschewing their society ? Would you not, on the 
contrary, run the risk of forming false ideas of them, 
and of constructing a chimerical theory that would 
be with difficulty dispelled by subsequent experi- 
ence? If you had made your preparatory studies 
in the country you would have been obliged to come 
to Paris to finish them ; and yet you talk of leaving 
this abode of all the talents to go and cultivate your 
own amongst our farm-labourers — simple and excel- 
lent folk, I grant you, but coarse and ignorant. You 
talk of seeking light in darkness, like as your mamma 
says, an astronomer who should go down into the 
cellar to observe the courses of the stars. But I 
have said enough, more than enough, to convince 
you of your error. Your course of studies in 
the schools is not yet finished, as you say, and I 
think you might, with advantage, go through the 
customary two years of philosophy. If you prefer 
studying logic and ethics at home, and joining 
private classes for chemistry and mathematics, I 
have no objection. This year will be a very good 
one. I hope the aristocracy may burst with rage 
when they find we are not starving. We shall soon 
be busy with the elections; I think the primary 
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assemblies will be convened for the 23rd of this 
month. I hardly dare tell you how much every one 
here seems to regret that I cannot be nominated, 
nor how pleased I am at not being obliged to risk 
an election. You must not be vexed with me, dear 
Jules, nor accuse me of being a bad citizen. I may 
venture to say that no one is more truly patriotic 
than myself ; but, at the same time, nobody knows 
his own capacities better; and I feel that the 
narrowness of my intellect, joined to its indomitable 
idleness, would render me absolutely incapable of 
filling any public function. Tou must also think 
thus of your father, without loving or esteeming 
him any the less for it ; for ignorance is not a vice, 
and idleness in a man who is nothing, is at the worst 
only a defect. 

XIV. 

Sunday, September 4, 1791. 

I have had no sign of life from father or son 
since the 20th and 24th of August. I know, by 
means little short of a miracle, that the father's 
election was contested in order that it might be 
all the more gloriously confirmed. And I learn 
from Seigneur, a shorthand reporter ot the Jaco- 
bins, who passed two hours with me to-day, that a 
certain address at Romans signed M. A. J. was 
read, and rapturously applauded at the meeting, 
and that there were loud cries of " Print it ! " 
Just imagine how pleasant it is when news of 
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that sort, relating to one's dearest friends., is brought 
to one's ears by mere rumour. I can assure you, 
gentlemen, that I am often asked whether I am a 
relation of yours, or merely have the honour of 
bearing the same name. Young Seigneur gave me 
a sketch of the Jacobins that would not have dis- 
graced Tacitus. Every one worth electing was 
returned in triumph — thirty-seven deputies all at 
once — the Assembly is flourishing, and the Feuil- 
lants are nowhere — that needed only a good blast of 
wind. Camille Desmoulins is there — I mean at the 
Jacobins' club — as if nothing had happened ; our 
Bishop of Calvados has succeeded in obtaining a 
triumphant justification : he is elected deputy. In 
short, my ideas are quite confused, so great is my 
joy to find black calumny missing every mark. Our 
elections in Paris surpass our hopes, Garan de 
Coulon, Lac^pede, and Brissot, make us hope for 
others who are called for by patriotism but held 
back by the coalition. At Versailles, Lecointre and 
Soret, and, observe the vicissitudes of all things, 
human ! Cardinal Lomenie, Brienne the minister, 
representatives of the French people — the one a fugi- 
tive and outlawed, the other oppressor oppressed. 

You may imagine my anxiety, Jules, about all that 
has happened, and all that is happening at Valence. 
My very heart and soul are there. I hardly breathe 
for the terror that is ever before my eyes, and the 
dangers I foresee; but the public hope imposes 
silence on me, so I repress my own thoughts and 
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personal feelings. I am longing to know what has 
been drawn from the fatal urn, and I shall bring all 
my philosophical reflection to bear upon it; but 
uncertainty is the worst of evils, and indeed you 
ought to have made it a matter of conscience to 
abridge mine. According to the reckonings of my 
imagination, and the impatience of my heart, I ought 
to have heard from you two days ago : I am a 
prey to the most intense anxiety. You, Jules, who 
are naturally sensitive, would have spared me a great 
deal if you had given yourself the trouble of telling 
me what is passing around you. Neither aunt, nor 
brother, nor sister, nor relations, nor friends send 
me one word. I write in every direction, right and 
left. Is it the post that keeps back your answers ? 
Good night, I am going to supper and then to bed 
— that is wiser than hanging one's self. . . . 

It is Monday morning, six o'clock, and I am again 
with you, my dear child. The hope of receiving a 
letter to-day has awakened me to pleasant thoughts. 
Pandora's box stands on my table, like a snuff-box. 

Take care, my dear son, to maintain all through 
life a certain punctuality in your correspondence ; 
for, in the absence of those we love, a slip of paper 
will often contain health, happiness, and tranquility; 
and negligence in writing, or the foolish habit of turn- 
ing a short letter into a laborious affair, often inflicts 
excessive pain on those who are waiting and expecting. 
It will be three weeks next Saturday since you last 
wrote to the tenderest of mothers ; the pious ^Eneas 
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would have considered that a crime against Nature. 
I have often called you by the noble name of ^Eneas ; 
let your good heart glory in trying to deserve it. 

Let us talk politics. Pastoret has taken Brissot's 
place in the third nomination of the deputies of the 
capital. The ballot, which supported them both, 
returned Pastoret at the last turn ; but, for to-day, 
it will be our dear Brissot, in spite of the cabal. 
M. Pastoret is a bit of a turncoat, I think. 

The Tuileries were opened yesterday ; everybody 
was there, and the crowd was immense. The royal 
child was exhibited with great pomp, his mother and 
his aunt taking him in their arms by turns to present 
him to the people. The " executive power " 6 has 
formally announced his decision not to leave Paris. 
All the foolery has recommenced ; the mass yester- 
day at the chateau was magnificent, the music 
superb, and to loud cries of "Long live the king" I 
added "the constitution/ 9 His acceptance is ex- 
pected with the greatest calm and the most san- 
guine hopes. He would be very hard to please if he 
were not satisfied, but then Lafontaine says, — 



" C'etait assez de biens ; mais quoi ! 
Bien ne remplit les appetits d'un Roi p 



»» 



We shall see. Lafayette is charged to form his 
military establishment himself : that is another touch- 
stone by which to estimate how many carats there are 
in the gold. That is a commercial metaphor taken 

6 The king was so denominated by the revolutionary party. 
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from trade which you must get explained to you if 
you do not understand it, for I cannot tell you what 
it means. Ask your father to criticize my writing ; 
he alone holds the clue to the labyrinth of my 
thoughts, and as I always write currents calamo, I do 
not trouble myself about the lights and shades in 
my ideas. Light and shade make the finest effects 
in painting, and not always a bad one in my careless 
feminine scribble. 

Trv to accustom yourself, dear child, to my 
style ; car le vase est imbibe, Vetoffe a pris son pli. 
And there is Lafontaine again. I quote him on 
every occasion, for his shafts hit all our weaknesses. 

They are playing a new piece at the Fran9ais, 
called Virginie, or Les Decemvirs. Its great success 
lies in its allegorical lines : — 

" Pour nous donner des lois il faut avoir des moeurs." 

There are a thousand pointed allusions in it that 
bring down the house. The piece will take, for the 
Regina del Mondo has sworn it, and she is the queen 
of monarchs. Adieu, my dear, my very dear child, 
the hope of my heart is the sublime conviction 
that you will always be a firm friend of Virtue; listen 
to no teachings but hers, and look neither to the 
right nor the left, but push on to the heights, even 
though you tread on sharp blades to reach them. 
Watch over your youth. Telemachus himself, with- 
out Mentor, would have seen his white hairs defiled 
by the faults of his earlier years. Do you shelter 
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yourself always under Minerva's shield. I am very 
fond of that image, Jules. 

Cerutti was elected deputy yesterday. 



XV. 

Paris, October 9, 1791. 

I write to you to-day, dear child, intoxicated with 
joy and pleasure. Your father is here. I cannot de- 
cribe to you the touching scenes, the content of mind, 
the fulness of joy, the delightful feelings that swell my 
heart. In truth, no power of words could do that. 
Only a sensitive and loving nature like mine can 
understand these things. The amusing part of it 
all is, that when I saw your father at the street door, 
I ran to tell your brother, who was lying down rest- 
ing in one of the furthest rooms of the apartment. 
He wanted to run, but his poor leg did not, so limp- 
ing along we arrived at the door, which in our 
agitated eagerness we could not open. At last, 
however, we were locked in each others' arms, crying, 
laughing, ready to die of joy. Your poor brother 
was as delighted as I was. I fancy his illness has 
developed his intellectual faculties as well as his 
frame, and he has progressed more in his conva- 
lescence since yesterday than in a fortnight before. 
Happiness is a sovereign balm for all evils, and his 
father's presence was indispensable to his recovery. 
I fear I must own, my son, that my maternal ten- 
derness is often prejudicial to you, and your father's 
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sound sense, which he knows how to unite to the 
most indulgent affection, will correct to some extent 
the undoubted harm I have done your brother by 
taking care of his body at the expense of his mind. 
In times of trial the mind should be allowed to 
struggle with itself, so to speak, in order to acquire 
strength; whereas I have been enfeebling his by 
my anxious solicitude, and all those little attentions 
that weaken fortitude. 

Once more I am under the shelter of your father's 
care. I feel my strength returning, and my mind 
becoming more vigorous ; and our invalid, without 
being less cared for, will receive more manly treat- 
ment. I sadly needed your wise father in this diffi- 
cult passage from convalescence to health ; never 
was he given back to me more opportunely. I weary 
Heaven, my child, with my thanksgivings. 

As for you, I have many things to tell you 
privately. My anxious eyes follow you, and I have 
discovered things in your own and your aunt's letters 
that fill my mind with misgivings. Be on your 
guard against your imagination and your sensitive- 
ness as your greatest enemies \ strive against your 
natural impetu6sity ; remember that you can only, 
as yet, lisp the language of reason, though you 
think yourself a full-fledged philosopher. My child, 
my child, instruct yourself; be on your guard 
against yourself; believe no false and deceitful 
praise. Happily you are virtuous by nature. With 
that one goes a long way if one measures one's steps. 
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XVI. 

Paris, October 20, 1791. 

I have seen no one since your father's return. 
The continual rains, and the distance we are from 
town, are insurmountable obstacles. The dear father 
goes every day to the National Assembly, 7 so that 
your brother and I are as lonely as sparrows, and 
that makes his convalescence a little dull. The re- 
mains of the wound in his leg and the bad weather 
combined, confine us completely to the house. My 
habit of far niente is strengthened, which is very ex- 
cusable after such a terrible shock ; but it makes the 
hours still longer, so we impatiently await your 
return, because the presence of our friends Vierge 
and Jules will brighten up our quiet retreat. We 
shall have some one to talk to, and something to 
talk about — all that is necessary for happiness. 

M. Soret, 8 that real friend, regrets sincerely that 
your father is not his colleague ; all our friends are 
patriotically vexed about it, and regard the Dau- 
phinois as idiots for having rejected a man of his 
stamp. Perhaps, dear Jules, it is a providential 
benefit — there are always two sides to a medal. 

I had got so far with my letter when yours 
arrived. 

Excellent, my son, excellent. So long as reason 

7 He was " deputy-supplementary." He only became deputy 
later on, at the Convention. 

8 Deputy for Pontoise at the Legislative Assembly. 

E 
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holds the helm, the bark will not be shipwrecked. 
But please to reflect that from now till the time 
when you have to pay the debt which every in- 
dividual owes to Society and Nature, you will have 
visited so many countries, and seen so many people, 
that you must not be in a hurry to make your 
choice. Have a wholesome dread of the changes 
so common at your age, and that you may not be 
inconstant beware of promising to be faithful. You 
are still young, my dear Jules.* Young man, young 
man, tremble lest you be the dupe of your own 
precocious wisdom ! Be assured that to be able 
properly to recognize what is good for one's 
happiness, one must have learned more from ex- 
perience than you have, and that ten additional 
years must pass over your young head before you 
can have attained the maturity necessary for many 
things. In the meantime remain, as you say your- 
self, master of your own heart, that is the noblest 
empire a man can have ; and since you know how 
dangerous are the delusions of a too lively imagina- 
tion and a too sensitive heart, and that you mistrust 
yourself, you possess the clue that will save you 
from being lost in the labyrinth of passion. 

One thing that I hardly think it necessary to 
warn you against, is the being in too great haste to 
show your little productions. On that point you 
should exercise the greatest reserve and the most 
delicate tact. Nothing is more ridiculous than to 
9 Jules was then sixteen and a half. 
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talk about one's self. There is a lady of your own and 
my acquaintance who has that defect. She seems 
silly to me, although she has plenty of cleverness, 
for the one reason that she introduces the ego 
everywhere. Real modesty, or proper and decorous 
pride, can keep itself in the background without 
being a loser thereby. The former, and the best, 
by the action of its own lovely nature ; the latter 
from calculation. But this latter is good if the 
other be wanting, for it keeps us clear of the cunning 
snare set for us by our self-love, and preserves others 
against annoyance. But enough, my son, I always 
seem to be preaching; it is not, however, in my 
maternal capacity, but because I have a natural 
inclination to reflection, and it is my way with my 
friends as well as with you. Talking of friends, I 
count on you to be my best and most precious 
friend after your father. The greatest confidence 
and the tenderest sincerity are the terms of that 
friendship. And indeed, my son, I expect nothing 
from you but joy, pleasure, and consolation. Barnave 
is full of life and health, but dead to immortality. 
That is my own opinion, good or bad, as you please 
to find it. 

XVII. 

Paeis, October 20, 1791. 

You do not appeal to me in vain, my son. Your 
father, whose sole earthly desire is the happiness of 
his children, and whose enlightened philosophy is 

e 2 
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above prejudice, leaves you free to choose the career 
that suits you best. Good conduct in every con- 
dition, inflexible practice of the virtues of which he 
sets you the example, is all he asks of you, and that 
more for your own happiness than for his. As for 
me, my son, I am not so easy to please, and I want 
to have a little explanation with you. In the first 
place, I am much hurt at the manner in which you 
censure the education we have given you, and your 
quotations of Jean-Jacques are as little applicable 
to the subject as they can well be, for so we have 
lived ourselves and brought you up. Walks in the 
Palais-Royal are no more contagious for you than 
for us. Those who have fixed ideas upon -the 
real value of things are not easily dazzled by 
tinsel. Now, these ideas are either impressed in 
ineffaceable characters upon you, or you will 
never conceive them, but will find, even in the 
remotest province, a stumbling-block for virtue 
whose foundation is so weak that it requires prop- 
ping up on every side. 

My son, you are a man, and born to live amongst 
men. At Paris, Peru, or Japan ; in the provinces, 
in the villages, vices and virtues are to be found. 
It is necessary to know men and investigate their 
characters, before deciding on the places where they 
are better or worse, and that in which it suits you 
best to settle. All things considered, the provinces 
are perhaps more dangerous than the capital, and 
the young man who wishes to isolate himself here 
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is a thousand times more free and more secure from 
the dangers of passion, than within the limits of a 
small town where he cannot get away from tempting 
objects. There is a kind of corruption here ; but so 
vile, so abject, that 1 believe it to possess no danger 
for any one with ever so little elevation of soul, and a 
naturally honest heart. Examine yourself, seriously, 
my son, and be sincere with yourself. Perhaps the 
three months you have passed at Romans have been 
more prejudicial to your moral being than the six 
years which you passed in the capital, in studies 
that you now regard, in your wisdom, as futile ; and 
with that same senseless wisd<un you answer your 
father with one of Rousseau's arguments : " TJn 
sage gonverneur doit commencer a soigner le 
physique." Is that a reproach ? Is it a lesson ? 
Poor boy ! Do you know that from the moment of 
your birth every means has been employed to make 
you healthy in body as well as in mind ? Do you 
know that we lived in the country during your child- 
hood on purpose to strengthen your body? and 
that we gave up all our own pleasures to come here 
with you and clear a field of which you alone will 
.p tie harvest ? Do you not know that where 
parents confide their children to strangers, 
■)i--i" take their chance in the pursuit of 
your father and mother have followed 
yon under the shadow of their wings ? 
t been happy within the shelter of your 
1 in the occupations suitable to your 
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age? The tranquillity of our domestic pleasures, 
the companion we gave you to stimulate you in your 
work and share your enjoyments, have ail these been 
unavailing to make you happy ? Your success and 
good conduct in your student career filled me with 
the pleasantest fancies; I firmly believed in your 
happiness until the momejijb when you told me you 
had not been happy. 

I remember, now, one of your arguments — 
" Happiness is nothing but the absence of misfor- 
tune." You have enjoyed perfectly good health 
these last six years ; you have had all the good 
things of this life in abundance ; you have accom- 
plished your duties in a way- which induced us to 
believe you took pleasure in them ; you have been 
tenderly cherished by your parents. No reproach, 
no complaint, no punishment has ever warped your 
mind. Your conduct in childhood, marked by the 
approbation of the best of fathers and the most 
indulgent of mothers, has won for you the friend- 
ship and esteem of all our friends. These, my 
son, — I appeal to your justice — these are the mis- 
fortunes you deplore. Be careful how you blas- 
pheme Providence. 

XVIII. 
To her Husband. 

PAEI8, 

April 16 (fourth year of liberty), 1792. 
I write to you, dear husband, in a sort of trans- 
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port of pleasure. The fete passed off amid all the 
pomp, the magnificent simplicity, and the profound 
tranquillity of a festival of the people. Nothing 
could be more splendid. I saw it all with my own 
eyes, and I had but one regret, not to have him by 
my side who first taught me to feel and appreciate 
real, beauty. Why were you not there? Odious 
journey ! But peace, my heart ; let us forget our 
private grief in our great public joy, and return to 
the account of the fete. 

I was placed, under the auspices of our excellent 
Mdlle. Canot, in the balcony of a handsome 
apartment on the first floor, on the boulevard 
opposite the Eue de Montmartre. The windows 
were filled with spectators the whole length of the 
boulevards. The crowds of people all along the 
pathway was so great that we began to think the 
procession would never pass, and it was the same 
from the Barriere du Tr6ne to the Champ de Mars. 
Nothing could be more imposing than the calm and 
serenity that reigned. The procession was delayed 
at the last moment by some prudent and moderate 
arrangements, which gave a different character to 
the fete, without exactly changing the original pro- 
gramme ; the soldiers of Chateau Vieux, who were 
to have been on the car with the women and chil- 
dren and the emblems of plenty, all walked in a 
group among the other citizens. The dense crowd 
ranged itself in a line with marvellous order and 
precision, and the police regulations were never 
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better nor more quietly observed. The tables of the 
law, carried by strong men, came immediately after 
the first groups, which were composed of people 
carrying banners in honour of liberty. Then came 
the portraits of great men, adorned with civic 
crowns. Stones from the Bastille, on which were 
engraved " Liberty," " Equality," were carried on 
a car ornamented with the tri-colour. After that came 
the ark containing the book of our sacred constitu- 
tion ; then a sarcophagus, surrounded with cypress 
and covered with crape, enclosing the ashes of 
the unfortunate National Guards killed at Nancy. 
A tall banner, adorned with mourning colours, bore 
in large letters the sad inscription, " The victims of 
Bouille." A band of music accompanied this, play- 
ing appropriate airs. Great numbers of National 
Guards mingled with the citizens, marching in the 
order of the procession, and holding each other by 
the arm : a few women were with them. No con- 
stituted body was assembled there, but I distin- 
guished individually Danton, Manuel, Santerre, &c, 
&c. The soldiers of Chateau Vieux walked in 
company with the National Guards and other sol- 
diers. Wherever they passed they were greeted 
with a burst of applause. Women and children 
held out their arms to them ; men waved their hats, 
and rent the air with unanimous cries of "Long 
live Chateau Vieux ! " " Long live the Nation ! " " Long 
live Liberty / " 

But now another and equally interesting spectacle 
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changed the sentiment of the moment, and gave us 
new pleasure, mixed with tender compassion. A 
galley with oars, carried on a high car, and bearing 
the inscription " The crime, not the scaffold, makes the 
shame / " was followed by a hundred young ladies, 
dressed like nymphs, and quite as lovely, carrying 
the chains of the unhappy soldiers. This brilliant 
cortege was terminated by a sarcophagus with 
inscriptions in honour of the soldiers so inhumanly 
sentenced by the court-martial, and forty young 
girls carrying small banners with the name of one 
of those soldiers of Chateau Vieux who had escaped 
the vengeance of the court, inscribed on each. The 
flags of the three free nations floated, interlaced by 
a tri- coloured garland. I do not put everything 
exactly in its order, and I am sure to forget some- 
thing, for I have not yet read any account of the 
fete, and all this I observed for myself. The eighty- 
three departments were represented by eighty-three 
men, each man carrying a tri-coloured banner with 
the name of his department ; and then there were 
more groups of National Guards, citizens, porters 
from the Halles in their costumes, &c. 

As there were gaps here and there in the pro- 
cession, to give this great mass time to unite, groups 
of dancers filled them, and danced to the air of 
fa ira, which was sung by the spectators at the 
windows. Although not in the programme, the 
dance was very animated, and formed one of the 
chief beauties of the fete. The procession was more 
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than an hour in passing, and afforded during the 
whole time the most varied and picturesque of 
spectacles. The applause, and the shouts in honour 
of liberty, were unanimously repeated with such 
touching enthusiasm that no music could be more 
delightful to listen to. But now give all your atten- 
tion to the magnificent car that approaches, drawn 
by twenty white horses, adorned with the constitu- 
tional colours, led by men wearing the red cap, who 
walked beside the horses to prevent accidents. 
Two or three men sat in the lower part of the car, 
and one only held the reins. The car was a double 
structure ; the seats, empty, but prettily decorated, 
did not look bad, though they had been intended 
for something else. Fame, represented by the 
statue of a beautiful woman, was placed at the top, 
with an inscription that I could not make out. The 
proud statue of Liberty was on the platform of the 
car, accompanied by the horn of plenty and all the 
attributes of glory and happiness. The bas-reliefs 
were magnificent, the enthusiasm was indescribable, 
and shouts of " Long live Liberty ! " " Liberty or 
death ! " were so continually repeated that I seem 
to hdar them still. At eiofht o'clock at nisfht the 
fete came to an end, after a complete success, and 
the most perfect tranquillity. 

Our worthy Petion is covered with glory. He 
had been wise enough to induce both the department 
and the municipality to adopt the plan of leaving 
the people to themselves, and trusting the good 
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order and peace of the day to their management. 
There was not one patrol or armed National Guard, 
either in the procession or in the streets, and yet in 
the midst of six hundred thousand people no one 
was inconvenienced. Good nature is the people's 
police. I was there; and that my good sister 
Virginie, whose absence I much regretted, may 
not think that my patriotism exaggerates any- 
thing, tell her that if there was another fete to- 
morrow I should not be afraid to send Auguste to 
it alone, so much was I struck by the politeness and 
good order I saw everywhere to-day. 

The best of it all is that the schemers failed. I 
shall mention no names, but you will recognize them 
all. The mother of a certain commandant besought 
me to shut myself up in the house with my family. 
Her son had told her the troops were assembled and 
in readiness at headquarters, that they would force 
Potion to hoist the red flag, and that the streets 
would be swept of all the foolish people who wanted 

fetes by the fatal mitraille of the canon. M. B 

(an artist from Desisle, who went some time ago to 
Nancy to paint a national picture for a pendant to 
David's " Jeu de paume ") told me, in an interest- 
ing conversation I had with him, some amazing 
things he had heard from the father and mother of 
that young hero who was killed by the soldiers of 
his regiment. The Ch&teau Vieux were then out of 
the town. 

The excess of my joy is in proportion to my 
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dread that there would have been bloodshed to- 
day v 

XIX. 

To her Husband. 

Paeis, April 20, 1792. 

All Paris is at the National Assembly to-day. 
Jules, who had got ten deputies' cards and the twelve 
of your gallery, made a very agreeable distribution of 

them. Our good Abb6 S had his share. He 

went there at half-past seven this morning, and 
assured us when he came back that the crowd was 
so great that not half would find places. The king 
is coming to-day to announce the war. Jules has 
kept his journal regularly since you left, and for the 
rest of the time his pen is never out of his hand. 
He wanted to take me with him to the Assembly 
this morning, but my hope of having a letter, and 
the new system we have adopted to make Auguste 
work, were two powerful reasons for depriving 
myself of that pleasure. I have not left my nest 
once all the week. I have heard a report that the 
paper money is falling rapidly. 

The Assembly was so tremendously full of people 
to-day, that the sitting was closed immediately after 
the king went away. His speech, demanding the 
war, was simple and constitutional ; the answer of 
the President was laconic and just. The sitting 
was closed before two o'clock : the deputies were 
annoyed by the number of women who were allowed 
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to penetrate even into the sanctuary. This, my 
dear husband, is what Jules tells me : he is at 
present writing in his room. The debates will 
begin to-morrow, and will be of such intense interest 
that we shall doubly regret your absence. 

The Moniteur of to-day, dating from Frankfort 
on the 14th, announces that they have received 
news of the arrest and imprisonment of the Empress 
of Russia. It is quite true that the King of Sweden 
is dead : the Elector of Mayence is very ill. There 
seems to be so general a mortality amongst those 
who are the most exasperated at the French Revolu- 
tion, that I believe still more firmly in my Divine 
Providence which works so miraculously. I have 
but one little scruple, like the good Suisse when 
he approached the holy table, I am afraid that, 
after a victory, of which I will not admit a doubt, 
our chiefs will turn their guns against certain decrees 
which seem to emanate directly from Providence — 
they are so wise and just. If these leaders were of 
our opinion, this war would be, in less than two 
months, the surest means of securing a certain and 
universal peace. 

M. Gouvion has sent in his resignation as deputy, 
and has had the letter he wrote to the President 
published in the papers. He says he cannot any 
longer take his seat amongst colleagues who have 
awarded honours to his brother's assassins, &c, &c. 
M. Moi, cure of St. Laurent, has taken his place. I 
leave you to your reflections on this resignation and 
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its motives. As for me, I am so sad, so grieved, 
so spiritless, that I have not two ideas in my head. 

XX. 

To hee Husband. 

Pabis, 
April 20 (fourth year), 1792. 

M. de Semonville's adventure with the court of 
Savoy has made a great sensation. 

I should like well enough to talk politics with you, 
but the rumours of war silence me, and our miserable 
internal dissensions grieve me so profoundly that 
I prefer to say nothing. Public confidence and 
patriotic energy are, however, so strong, that the 
Bourse, the thermometer of a good many people, 
is marvellously prosperous. All securities are 
rising. As for the National Assembly, it rings with 
the renown of patriotic gifts, and it is no longer the 
Rhine, as a certain deputy said, that rolls its waves 
through the Riding School, separating the right 
from the left, but the Pactolus. Let those who 
thirst for gold beware lest they be drowned in 
it! The desks of the secretaries are laden with 
heaps of gold at every sitting. This passionate 
generosity must make our enemies tremble, and is a 
truly Roman proof of the elevation of the public 
spirit. I may just as well gossip about nothing as 
talk politics, because I must not say everything, nor 
call things by their names. There is so much 
underhand work, there are so many intrigues and 
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such singular projects afoot, that none can foresee 
the denouement of all this. Bat mere human pru- 
dence will once more be disconcerted, for Providence 
is there, and ready to work one of those miracles 
which confound the boldest. 

An apple of discord has been flung among the 
Jacobins. Collot has denounced Kcederer and 
Brissot, and Bobespierre has sent in his resignation 
as public accuser;, all this is talked of in whispers. 

As there are no dykes powerful enough to 
check the revolutionary spirit which philosophy 
has breathed into the whole of Europe, let us 
expect great things. Our little vagaries of senti- 
ment are trifles of the human mind, that will not 
hinder the accomplishment of great events. Be- 
fleet for an instant on Bobespierre's character, and 
consider the motives of this step of his. I fancy 
you will find out the why immediately, if you 
can only discover whom they were that waved the 
magic wand which has given us a Jacobin ministry. 
That is not clear, but guess, and let us talk of other 
things 

XXI. 

To hee Husband. 

PAKI8, 

Whit-Sunday (fourth year), 1792. 

I went to-day to the National Assembly to get 

the tickets M. D had promised me. He gave 

me five for Auguste and myself. They are not of 
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much use to me, for I can always get in, when I 
do not arrive too late. The miracles of the revo- 
lutionary Providence begin to manifest themselves. 
I never was at a more interesting sitting, and I 
never saw more admirable unity of action. They are 
afraid, yet they display the most intrepid firmness. 
The Senate is declared permanent. It paused 
neither day nor night in its efforts to save the 
common weal, now in imminent danger. Gensonne, 
Bazire, Brissot, Merlin, Chabot, Carnot, and Isnard, 
have each proved the conspiracy, by isolated facts ; 
but the general report and the proof are to be 
presented to-morrow night and the following days, 
until everything has been perfectly cleared up. The 
prelude occurred to-day. The municipality of 
Neuilly sent to the National Assembly a handful 
of white cockades, that had been torn from the 
Swiss Guards by the peasants at a fete champetre 
which took place yesterday. The Swiss Guards 
drew their swords, cursed the nation and insulted 
the constitution. Our brave peasants held their 
ground, the authorities did wonders, and the account 
of the affair, read in the Senate, let in the light of 
truth on the malevolence of the Swiss Guards, who 
were arrested, but afterwards given up to their 
colonel. All this is sharply criticized. A despatch 
has arrived from the municipality of St. Cloud, 
stating that M. de la Porte, intendant of the Civil 
List, went to the porcelain manufactory followed 
by a vehicle laden with fifty-two bales. He had 
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the furnaces lighted, and all the bales burned in 
them. 

He was brought to the bar, and appeared with a 
guilty face. I believe he tells the most brazen lies, 
but thanks to the ability of the President he got 
off scot free. He says that the papers destroyed 
were some thousands of copies of the " Life of Mme. 
Lamotte." He was asked the name of the printer, 
who is ordered to appear, as are also the persons 
employed in the factory ; but they live so far away 
that they did not arrive in time for me to hear 
them. M. Servan, Minister of War, spoke. The 
scene changed, and other dangers were disclosed. 
The refusal three years ago, to arm the National 
Guards residing on the frontier, exposes them without 
defence to the fury of the enemy. The minister 
asked for prompt measures to remedy this act of 
perfidy, and spoke so forcibly about the guilty 
negligence of his predecessors that his speech 
elicited loud applause. It is to be printed, and a 
report will be made to-morrow, and followed by a 
decree. M. Servan propounded an idea that you 
have often expressed; it is that voluntary troops 
should be organized in each department, under the 
command of a retired officer of the line, the other 
officers to be drawn from their ranks. These troops 
should be drilled and put through their exercises 
every Sunday morning in each chief place. Bazire, 
Lacroix, and Isnard have denounced the King's 
Guard and demanded its suppression. They affirm 

p 
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that refractory priests, lackeys, and officers from 
Coblentz are included in it. 

Orgies are beginning again, as scandalous as 
those of Versailles. The healths of Cond6 and 
Bouille are drank. The national cockade is trampled 
underfoot, and so on. An unfortunate man, one 
of the King's Guard, was nearly murdered by his 
comrades for drinking the health of the " Prince 
royal " instead of the t€ Dauphin," but the others 
interfered in time. Bazire, who supplied all these • 
details, says he had them from some brave body- 
guards who were there only by accident. The 
protection of the law was claimed for them. I 
expect they will appear at the bar. Chabot said 
he had 180 written testimonies, and that the 
citizens, weary of being accused of calumny, had 
offered to come and maintain their signatures. 
Montmorin has fled, and now do you doubt the 
existence of the Austrian Committee ? we have 
never doubted it, and you, dear husband, in your 
speech at Voiron, prophesied exactly all that is 
now taking place. But one is never a prophet in 
one's own country. If you had been in the National 
Assembly the evil would not have reached such a 
height, because your uprightness and clearsighted- 
ness would have secured numerous partisans for 
you. Half the Assembly is composed of men who 
are weak and blind, and who are glad to avail 
themselves of a sure support when they can lay 
hold on me. 
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Gaadet spoke like a Roman ; so did Kersaint, the 
younger Carnot, and La Source. The opposition 
looked utterly foolish and mean. They are so 
well acquainted with the plot for the re-establish- 
ment of the nobility and the. two Chambers, that it 
is believed several amongst them are already named 
dukes and peers. This alarms us considerably ; Paris 
is full of people from Coblentz, and most of the 
officers of our National Guard are aristocrats. Petion 
has to come to the bar every morning to give an 
account of the police arrangements of the capital. 
He has been advised to double the guards in the 
evening and during the night. 

The king's letter against this brave magistrate is 
a masterpiece of the royal bad faith. The mayor's 
answer is in the simple language of truth and 
virtue. Some people are quite the opposite of those 
virtues, and if the terrible plot had not created 
such a disturbance, our dear P6tion would have run 
the risk of being assassinated. His was the first 
head to be demanded. 

Servan drew a lamentable picture of some sixty 
leagues of our frontiers which are entirely unpro- 
tected. Lacoste's turn came then. He said the navy 
was completely disorganized, and that, if prompt 
measures were not taken, the evil would soon 
be irremediable. If these two ministers had meant 
to discourage every one they could not have adopted 
a better plan, for just now the public mind, full 
of distrust, dreads everything. The pleasure I 
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had in listening to these speeches is considerably 
diminished by reflection. So many and such 
urgent reforms seem beyond human power and 
are enough to appal the strongest minds; but 
the energetic resolution to have permanent sittings, 
and not to take one moment of repose till the crisis 
is over, shows that there is as much courage as 
danger. Duranton, Minister of Justice, does the 
same as Duport-Dutertre. Decidedly the air of the 
court is pestilential. Duranton, who comes from 
Bordeaux, was once as philosophical as Cincinnatus, 
but now, drawn from his profound retirement, he 
has become a courtier as well as a minister. I can- 
not get over it, and therefore I no longer believe in ' 
any civic virtues but yours. Adieu ! 

XXII. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, April 30, 1792. 

Ah, my dear husband, how I have wished for you 
these last three days ! It would require the pen of 
Tacitus to write their history. Never, no, never, 
have the people shown themselves more calm or 
more powerful, and, to the eyes of a philosopher and 
observer, the splendour of their majesty is far more 
imposing than that of any king. I saw the Tuileries, 
the Courts of the Chateau, and the neighbourhood 
of the Senate filled with a crowd of from two to 
three hundred thousand people, and yet not a foot 
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was trodden on. The people had truly risen, and 
stood erect in their pride and their might. You 
never saw anything approaching it since the Re- 
volution, and to think that our eyes beheld this 
great sight ! I wanted to cross the Tuileries last 
Tuesday on coming out of the National Assembly, 
and I thought I should never be able to get through. 
T went to each of the four gates, but could not get 
out, and the garden was completely filled, as were 
also the great Courts of the Chateau. Crossing 
above them, I saw the lion's-den well guarded on 
every side ; the crowd was quite dense from there 
to the Pont-Neuf . Marion, who had also gone to 
the Tuileries, had squeezed herself into several of 
the groups and heard many excellent things. The 
people are proud of their strength, and will not 
abuse it. Numerous patrols circulated in the crowd, 
but respected their moderation, and saw nothing to 
check or punish. I stayed at the Assembly on 
Tuesday from eight in the morning until five" in the 
evening. The interest of the sitting increased at 
every instant up to the crowning-point, as though 
Providence had composed, for this particular day, a 
grand tragedy, the excitement and importance 
increasing with every scene. The people's magis- 
trate, Potion, came to give an account of the 
Parisian police. His speech was eloquent and 
simple. " The most perfect calm reigns under the 
protection of unrelaxed vigilance. The legislator 
may raise himself to the height at which the will of 
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the people has placed him, without fear that his 
deliberations will be disturbed by any disorder. 
The mass of the citizens of this vast capital is pure, 
their civic spirit is firm and enlightened, the 
malevolent will not dare to show themselves," 
&c, &c. All this was received with clapping 
of hands, shouts of "bravo/* and a delirium 
of joy sufficient to split the arched roof of the 
temple. The mayor crossed the hall to the 
sound of the sincerest and most enthusiastic 
applause. About twenty invalides presented them- 
selves at the bar, and nobly expressed their 
regret for the painful obligation that they were 
under, to denounce their officers on account of the 
orders they had received during the night. These 
orders were to open the gates to the King's Guards, 
even to the National Guards. The utterances of 
these brave soldiers drew tears from our eyes. The 
officers were called to the bar. To shorten my story, 
I may tell you, here, that they got themselves cleverly 
out of the difficulty by saying they apprehended a 
disturbance in Paris during the night, and had 
given those orders so as to insure the safety of 
all who should take refuge in their own houses. 
Weigh and judge that excuse in your wisdom. 
They have been dismissed. Bazire began his 
denunciation of the King's Guards ; his introductory 
speech was short and moderate. The reading of 
the papers authentically signed lasted two hours, 
and even then they left more than they had read 
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from distaste to the subject, and because the proofs 
of the offences were more than sufficient. Three 
young guards asked to be heard at the bar, and in 
the language of free and candid minds they de- 
nounced the horrors of which they had been the 
witnesses and the victims, having been exposed on 
account of their civic spirit to every sort of oppres- 
sion. They said that in the queen's antechamber 
the defeat of Mons was looked upon as a glorious 
success. " Three hundred sans - culottes have 
perished already : bravo ! Let the earth be purged 
of this vermin, and our master will be king/' &c, &c. 
My pen refuses to write what I have heard. The 
ferocity of tigers is the humanity of courts. The 
discussion was opened. Dumas dared to defend the 
King's Guards. Others, more adroitly, invoked the 
constitution to prevent their being disbanded ac- 
cording to Bazire's demand. Some military music 
that we heard at that moment rested our minds 
after a discussion that was becoming stormy. All 
was miraculous in that sitting; the succession of 
incidents caused one to pass by degrees through 
the different feelings of horror, pity, admiration, joy, 
pleasure, and pain. We felt them all by turns, and 
with a force aroused by the most intense interest and 
the most terrible danger. 

The militarv music announced the section of the 
Gobelins and the Faubourg St. Marceau. The 
orator, who was in rags, spoke like Cicero; I do 
not know where he found such great beauties of 
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eloquence, but none could be more striking. The 
orator entreated the Assembly to permit the honest 
citizens of the section to pass through the hall, that 
the legislators might see how many hearts were 
devoted to them, and how many hands carried arms 
to support them. Six thousand people; soldiers, 
men, women, and children, passed through in a new 
and striking order. The groups of citizens were 
divided at regular distances by two or three ranks 
pf soldiers, and all marched to the sound of a drum 
beaten in quick time. The women held their 
right arms aloft, the men were armed with pikes, 
pitchforks, and tridents, which were intermingled 
with the bayonets of the soldiers. The children 
held drawn swords in their hands, and the hall re- 
sounded with cries of "Liberty or death — Constitu- 
tion or death ! " " Long live the National Assembly. 
Down with tyrants/ 9 " The French people are free ; 
they have no longer any master but the law." "Long 
live the law l >y " Long live the nation ! " And this 
lasted half-an-hour, during which time the applause 
and thebravos made music a thousand times pleasanter 
to the ear than all the harmonies of the opera. Do 
you not think, my dear husband, that Providence 
itself devised this demonstration to stimulate the 
courage of our deputies ? The Blacks were turned 
white by the virtue of fear, which is the only virtue 
they possess, except the courage of shame. They 
were livid, and looked like fools. In the evening the 
Faubourg St. Antoine repeated the proceedings of 
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the Faubourg St Marceau, which I have just de- 
scribed to you. The night passed in perfect quiet. 
Paris is carefully lighted, and the legislators, im- 
peratively directed by public opinion, voted during 
the night the disbandment of that Pretorian Guard 
that was ready to cut our throats at the least sign. 
Brissac-Coss6 was arrested by a vote of accusation, 
and taken to Orleans this morning. I longed and 
wished for you, my husband. These great scenes 
exhaust one. The danger we have been in, the in- 
solence of the aristocrats, who proclaim the counter- 
revolution and a rain of blood, as one would foretell 
a salutary storm of rain ; all this must have angered 
the Supreme Being, and I look upon all that has 
just happened as so many miracles of His power and 
goodness towards the people. Men have had little 
to do in it. The crimes were accumulated, the cir- 
cumstances were developed and collected together by 
the Providence of the Revolution, without any help 
from human prudence, and this has forced the legis- 
lators to save us and themselves. Suprema lex salus 
populi. 

XXIII. 
To her Husband. 

Paris, 
May 3 (fourth year of liberty), 1792. 

My dear husband, I throw myself into your arms, 
sad and weary, and not knowing what I may say to 
you safely. We are breathlessly waiting for news ; 
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all hearts are troubled, all minds are on the 
strain, and everybody runs about to question every- 
body else. You know of Dillon's defeat, and 
his unhappy fate. A second engagement before 
Mons, under M. de Biron, has been equally un- 
lucky, but he retreated in good order. This 
morning M. Truffer came to tell me that General 
de Biron has taken Mons, that the post had 
arrived at nine o'clock last night, and that he had 
his information from a sure source. We shall get 
the confirmation of it to-day. We are alarmed for 
the National Assembly. It is easy to see that it is 
bewildered with the noise of the canon, and the 
people are not satisfied with it. Our aristocrats ex- 
hibit an atrocious joy, which will I hope be of short 
duration. 1 In a word, dear husband, the Jacobin 
ministry makes us tremble, and if Providence does 
not strike a great blow our case will be pitiful. 
Suspicion is so strongly justified by treason, that it 
will require a miracle to make us victorious, I ex- 
pect one from La Fayette, because his interests and 
ours are identical at this moment. He must invest 
himself with great confidence and power ; and all he 
is doing now tends to that. 

Patience and courage. ! We are in a state of con- 

1 The exultation of the French of the interior, the enemies 
of the Revolution, who openly placed their hopes in the suc- 
cess of the enemies from without, and in the armed occupation 
of French territory hy the soldiers of the coalition, explains 
and justifies the popular and general indignation that broke 
out at a later period. 
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sternation, but hope saves us from utter prostration. 
If our Senate would only second public opinion, all 
this would be nothing. Mirabeau was right; the 
attention that must be given to war absorbs every 
mind, and that is a misfortune when there are so 
many other things to be done. 

What abominable secrets will escape the pub- 
licity of history, and how monstrously wicked our 
nobles were and are ! How happy you are to be 
away from it all. I fancy the trumpet of war does 
not prevent you from listening to the pastoral flute, 
and that my little sisters laugh and run about as if 
we were in a time of peace. 

M. J , who was careful not to give his vote to 

the new Public Accuser, told us of the storm raised 
by that nomination. It is incredible. We, that is, 
your children and I, feel that in spite of strong 
reasons for disgust and indignation, Robespierre 
ought to have kept; his place, that he has been 
false to great principles, and that the people's 
magistrate should die at his post. 

I think it fortunate that our good Potion was 
able to conjure all the Jacobin storms, by a speech 
so full of wisdom that they passed to the order of 
the day on all the denunciations. Yes; but the 
leaven of discord is still fermenting. However, quiet 
reigns, and the great interest unites all. 

I am making careful preparations for our dear 
son's departure to England. His letters of intro- 
duction will keep him waiting till the fifteenth ; after 
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that date, there will be no more hindrances on our 
side, I am embarrassed about his passport, and my 
mind is not easy, nor is my heart at rest ; but I try 
to act prudently, and, I hope, to do my best. I am 
much pleased with Jules' conduct; he is always 
writing either in his own room or in the reporters' 
gallery. It is quite a passion with him. I embrace 
you tenderly, my dear husband : I love you as never 
woman loved before, and but for this accursed war 
I would write you volumes of tenderness. I shall 
lose all my credit with Mdlle. Virginie, if she re- 
members that I prophesied victory. But I look at 
the thing on the large scale, and consider it as 
a whole. We expected treason and little defeats ; 
but it is when I think of the hecatombs of victims 
who are immolated to perfidy and intrigue, that I 
chiefly grieve for the war. 

XXIV. 

To her Husband. 

Paris, May 10, 1792. 

Our eldest son has received letters from Messieurs 
Petion, Dumouriez, Condorcet, and Sillery, containing 
letters of introduction for London. M. Dumouriez 
assures Jules, in two friendly letters, that if he 
remains in the ministry, Jules shall have a place as 
Secretary of Legation, which he would have given 
him six weeks ago if he had applied to him. About 
twenty deputies, and amongst them M. Herault, have 
recommended him, and done all they can to procure 
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acquaintances for him in London. He starts on Wed- 
nesday, and I am glad of it, though it wrings my 
heart to part with him. The places in the diligence 
to Calais are in such demand that I have only been 
able to secure one by a piece of good luck. All the 
seats were taken for the next fortnight, but at 
my request the clerk looked again through his 
register, and found that one traveller had altered 
his day of departure. This left one place free, for 
Wednesday the 16th. When you receive my letter 
we shall be shedding our farewell tears. You are 
happy with your philosophy, you get all the roses 
off your rosebushes, and the thorns are for the 
tender mother ; but that is woman's usual fate. 

Do not be afraid of the Savoyard wren — he tries 
to act like the Austrian eagle ; all that cannot last 
long. Here I am talking politics without meaning 
it. I shrink with alarm from what I see in all 
this. They are fighting the Jacobins, and our sim- 
pletons are again becoming all they were before. 
The apple of discord has been cleverly thrown into 
the midst of society, and the beginning of the war 
with the Foreign Powers has been so arranged, that 
the Jacobin ministry gets all the blame of it. M. 
de Grave has sent in his resignation, M. Servan is 
in his place. (You find these Dauphinois every- 
where.) M. de Grave is a mystery. I wonder what 
evil genius it is that renders everything mysterious 
to all but the small number of sensible persons who 
know what they are about, while the general public 
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is caught like a fish on a hook. A petition against 
the Jacobins, signed by 30,000 of these simpletons 
(badauds) is to be presented to the National As- 
sembly next Sunday. . Every one is full of it," and 
Vaublanc, Jaucourt, Cheron, &c., are waiting to 
support it with their usual zeal for everything good. 
Devils of every hue are arriving in Paris from all 
parts of the country. It is thought there will be 
some disturbance. Our National Guard is not 
favourably disposed towards what we call " the 
flower of the patriots," or what the court calls the 
Republicans. " That is a faction that must be 
crushed, for it is opposed to the reign of the law." 
Foolish speeches like these abound in the constitu- 
tional region, which looks for stars at midday. Such 
strange blindness confounds all human reason. 
Nothing is talked of but the petition. War, politics, 
everything is neglected. The Jacobins, the Jaco- 
bins ; nothing but the Jacobins ! The storm is so 
violent that it alarms the most courageous. Their 
letters are intercepted, and the thread of their corre- 
spondence is broken. Every crime is permitted 
that may lead to that one which would fill up the 
measure of our wrongs. They want to arrive at 
destroying the protection societies, which have suc- 
ceeded by their watchfulness in defeating all the 
plans of our treacherous enemies. Then they will 
only have to draw in the net — we shall all be taken. 
Sensible people are furious; but things have been so 
cleverly managed that the fools are imposed on. 
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Society has been divided, and is rent asunder by its 
own act. The partisans of war on the offensive 
method dispute with those who were against it, 
and who had prophesied all that has happened. 
Robespierre and Brissot, the two heads of the 
opposing parties, have each their partisans, so war 
is raging in society with as much violence as on the 
frontiers/ and is bringing us to the edge of the 
precipice. My thoughts are consequently gloomy, 
and were it not for the miracles I expect from 
Divine Providence, which has up to the present 
confounded all human powers, I hardly know what 
I should think. The indifference, the selfish- 
ness, the base personal interest that I see every- 
where cause me the deepest distress. I remember 
now your fatal prophecies, and they go to my heart 
I am as much grieved, as much vexed, and as stupid 
as it is possible to be. Will the National Assembly 
ruin Prance after having saved her ? We cannot 
say now, as formerly : the provinces will raise their 
voice; for the departments and the municipalities 
often suppress public opinion, that they may manifest 
only their own. The diversity of feeling in the 
good party is quite incredible. The other goes 
straighter to the point, for the excellent reason that 
to the powerful and the wicked all means are good. 
I will say no more, for you are better acquainted 
with the subject than I am. Jules is strongly 
recommended to Lord Stanhope and to the Bishop 
of Autun. The note M. Potion wrote to him ac- 
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companying a letter of introduction was very kind, 
although short. Perlet is pleading the Jacobins' 
cause to-night admirably. Advocates for and 
against it will not be wanting:. They pretend that 
the post suppresses all the good newspapers, and 
complaints are made on every side. The enforced 
idleness of our troops makes my blood boil: it 
looks as if they were giving the others time to beat 
us. Everything is going on as badly as possible. 

XXV. 

To HER HU8BAND. 

Paris, May 16, 1792. 

Messieurs Dumouriez, Condorcet, La Rochefou- 
cauld, and Brissot warmly approve the plan of send- 
ing Jules to London. The poor child is provided 
with so many letters of introduction that he will be 
too busy when he gets there. He has letters for 
Dr. Priestley, Lord Stanhope, Talleyrand, Chauvelin 
the ambassador, young Garat, &c. The letter I 
prize most is that of Mme. Le Roux to her brother, 
M. de Meuse, asking him to keep Jules at his house 
for the first few days, and to treat him as his own 
son. 

I started him off this morning. Mmes. Dejean 
and Perrond went with me. We were all three 
miserable, and Jules went away overwhelmed with 
our caresses and touched by our regret. I inspected 
his travelling-companions. There was a Dutchman, 
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a genuine patriot, who told us in two words, with 
the straightforward brevity of a thinker, that he 
would take care of Jules, and give him help and 
good advice if it were necessary. The storm lowers 
here. The talk of plots and assassinations, a sort of 
St. Bartholomew of patriots, makes me tremble. 
The truth is, things are going ill, and our enemies 
seem triumphant. I am sick with anxiety; and 
when I see the other side of the medal I am glad 
of your absence. I say in my heart : is this > too, a 
favour of Providence ? 

XXVI. 
To her Son. 

Paeis, May 19, 1792. 

I should like to talk politics with you, but I 
have such gloomy views on the subject that I am 
afraid to reveal them. Carra has been brought 
before the magistrates by Montmorin and Bertrand 
(noxious animals that they are !). He said he had 
had his notes from Bazire, Merlin, and Chabot. The 
magistrates presented themselves at the Assembly 
to claim the papers : they passed to the order of the 
day. Bazire said it was in the interests of the nation, 
the king, and the queen, that they should remain 
buried in oblivion ; which, to those who have ears to 
hear, means that all our enemies are in the same nest 
— the court. Since the most criminal indulgence is 
extended to it, can one expect anything but misfor- 
tune ? I should at least have liked to deliver 

G 
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Carra from the grip of chicanery, but the order of 
the day, supported by Dumolard, has left innocence 

* 

oppressed, and suffered crime to go free. It is 
but the repetition of the scenes you have had before 
your eyes for the last two months. Our Assembly 
is either cowardly or corrupt. I can think nothing 
good of it. The inaction of our troops confirms 
the ideas of those who suspect the existence of a 
great treasonable combination by all the constituted 
authorities, to hinder or destroy a state of things 
which displeases the ambitiously powerful as well 
as the vicious rich. 

I had a long letter from your father yesterday. He 
is at Grenoble, and tells me they are making a 
fortified town of it, with a camp in the environs, 
and that the peasants burn with patriotic zeal. 

I went with Mdlle. C to the sermon at St. 

Eustache. Never, no never, has the pulpit of truth 
been so worthily filled. The preacher delivered a 
brilliant discourse on the means of preventing civil 
war, and turning the war with the Foreign Powers 
all to our advantage. He held both the New Testa- 
ment and the Constitution in his hand, and preached 
the reign of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity with 
all the power of genius. He drew striking and 
truthful pictures of the wickedness of tyrants and 
courts, and of the degradation and misery of the 
people ; indeed I have not read anything so fine or 
po forcible since the Revolution. His skilful con- 
trast of this state of things with the reign of a citizen- 
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king, who, faithful to his oath, would tread firmly 
in the path of virtue, raising himself with the 
nation to the height of glory, was touchingly and 
magnificently ironical. Neither Flechier nor Bour- 
daloue ever had such a splendid triumph. At the 
moment when, in a sublime burst of eloquence, he 
called down the lightnings of divine justice on the 
heads of the guilty, a real clap of thunder shook the 
arched roof of the church. Roman superstition 
would have augured from such a sign that Jupiter 
was favourable. We admired in silence the singular 
and fortunate coincidence, and in the depths of our 
hearts we all implored the Divinity to manifest His 
justice and power with a like terrible might. The 
audience were so charmed and delighted with this 
worthy minister of the Supreme Being, that they 
applauded him again and again. 

After the sermon we went to the Tuileries, where 
we found everything in an uproar in consequence 
of Carra's story, which has produced a remarkable 
effect. The magistrate, emboldened by the order of 
the day that had protected his first infringement of 
the laws in the attack on Carra, had had the audacity 
to issue a warrant for his arrest, and to have it 
executed. At five o'clock, Saturday morning, five 
sbirri of the National Gendarmerie dragged Merlin 
out of bed to lead him before Etienne Riviere, the 
magistrate of the Henri IV. section. There he was 
interrogated, &c, &c. You can imagine, my son, 
all the complaints that this popular deputy had the 

g 2 
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right to make to the Senate, of which he is a member. 
The " blacks " had the meanness openly to oppose 
their colleagues, who had been so shamefully treated. 
After a frightful tumult the majority prevailed : the 
magistrate was called to the bar, arrested, and sent 
to Orleans. This makes the wicked intentions of the 
court quite clear ; one must be blind not to see that 
the plot was on the point of execution ; but it was 
necessary to paralyze the patriotic newspapers by 
some salient measure, and to terrorize the incorrup- 
. tible deputies. Divine justice has permitted all this to 
turn to their own shame ; and the king has addressed 
to the Assembly a letter as awkward as it is impolitic. 
The people howl with indignation, but obedience 
to the law restrains them. 

They talk here of a victory of the English over 
Tippoo Sahib, which will put them in possession of 
all the wealth of Hindoostan. Tell me if this be true ? 
I am interested in all that concerns that nation. I 
was filled with admiration on reading the discussion 
on the slave-trade; I shall continue to follow the 
progress of that great matter, which is the business 
of all humanity. Do not forget to tell me the 
general opinion of our Eevolution. Great good may 
perhaps spring from the excess of our ills. Here 
we are awaiting some great event. The Jacobins 
have recovered their calm in the midst of the 
tempests that threaten them. A great deal of non- 
sense is talked about the evils unjustly attributed 
to them. Carra's affair has so unexpectedly roused 
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the patriotic spirit that I hope sincerely it will turn to 
the advantage of the Jacobins, who are in general the 
flower of patriotism. While I am writing, they are 
calling out in the streets : €i Discovery of an infernal 
plot of the Feuillants; innocence of the Jacobins 
recognized." I do not offer you advice as to your 
conduct : I have the proud confidence that in giving 
up my son to himself I leave him in the hands of a 
strict and enlightened judge; but I must remind 
you of one thing that will keep that inflexible judge, 
your conscience, ever awake and watchful. It is 
that one fault of youth blights every age in a man's 
life; whereas the teachings of virtue, steadily and 
faithfully followed, fill the soul with joy, and cover 
the most rugged paths of life with flowers. I know 
of but one durable beauty, but one solid good ; I 
see but one means of happiness — virtue. All the 
rest is delusion. 

You know my profound veneration for Dr. 
Priestley. If you are lucky enough to see him, 
regard him as if he were Phocion, Aristides, or 
Socrates resuscitated; he is a great man, and his 
wisdom will stand comparison with anything you 
have read of the three others. I long for your 
opinion on a thousand things ; go a little more into 
details, and don't jump over so many circumstances. 

Our patriotic papers revive one's courage by their 
high and energetic tone. The Commune, and no 
doubt the Jacobins, have deliberated all night. 
Opposite our door this morning a cart was stopped ; 
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it was filled with specie, packed in little barrels; 
the people and the gendarmes took it back to the 
city. Almost all the news indicates a general fer- 
ment, the result of which is still hidden in the urn 
of destiny ; I think, however, that it has defeated 
the great conspiracy. We breathe and hope. Love 
your mother tenderly, Jules, and think of her every 
minute. 

XXVII. 

Paris, May 23, 1792. 

Man proposes and God disposes. There was such 
a crowd at the Assembly yesterday that I could not 
find a place. Every spot was crammed, and patriotism 
shone in every eye. Brissot and Gensonne made 
Splendid speeches in proof of the existence of the 
Austrian Committee. I suppose you learn all that 
goes on here from the newspapers, so I pass over 
details. It is as clear to me as that two and two 
make four, that the story of Carra, Merlin, Bazire, 
and Ghabot has defeated a barbarous plot that was 
on the point of being put into execution, and which 
would have cost the life and liberty of the flower of 
our patriots. The stupid crowd asks for material 
proofs, and it is impossible to obtain anything but 
moral certainty, because all evil geniuses are clever 
and prudent enough to concoct their crimes in 
secret, without leaving traces that may serve to 
convict them. They say, however, that the two 
speeches carry clear evidence with them. The con- 
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elusion has been adjourned to Friday : then we shall 
see. God protects us, and our enemies in their mad 
presumption betray their plots by the most insulting 
joy. They think themselves sure of victory before 
the battle, and, for some time, nothing can exceed 
the proud hopes they manifest. They have still 
many chances in their favour ; but the people are on 
the alert, and Heaven prepares some new miracle in 
our favour. 

We went back to the Tuileries at about six 
o'clock : all Paris was assembled there, in numerous 
groups. We witnessed two incidents which 
violently excited the crowd. An officer struck 
a colporteur because he was selling " The justi- 
fication of the Jacobins." He would have been 
maltreated by the crowd had it not been for the 
National Guards, who, while they blamed the officer, 
promised the people that justice should be done. 
But even as it was, he was shaken, beaten, hissed, 
and conducted to the guard-house by two or three 
thousand people. I was sitting on the parapet of 
the terrace by the waterside, and witnessed the 
whole scene, which occurred between the terrace of 
the Peuillants and the palace-gates. It was as if I 
were on a rock in the midst of a raging sea. No 
sooner was quiet restored than the storm re- 
commenced. Human waves were rolling in every 
direction. The poet Roucher wanted to harangue 
a group, and they were trying to plunge him 
in the basin of the fountain to cool his aristo- 
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cratic zeal. Fortunately a magistrate showed his 
little white wand to the crowd, and the good people, 
struck by the sudden appearance of the symbol of 
the law which they all desire to respect, contented 
themselves with insisting that Boucher should be 
turned out of the Tuileries garden ; so two or three 
thousand of them followed him to the gates near the 
Pont Royal. There I saw the crowd disperse, and I 
went away, so as to get home by daylight. I assure 
you patriotism is roused, but its enemies are so 
cunning and so powerful, that it will have to fight 
more than one battle before the victory can be 
gained. 

Food has doubled in price, every means is 
employed to weary and exhaust the people. M. 
Euvy told me that a great many Jacobins had been 
maltreated at the Tuileries last night. He said he 
had attended a meeting of the Jacobins, where he 
had heard a terrible denunciation of La Fayette, 
based on a letter from I don't know where, 
which affirms that the general has given up the 
offensive war and is keeping simply on the defensive. 
Can that be possible ? If so, it is certain that the 
diversity of opinion on the subject of the general 
will lead to a war in society. He has so many 
friends, and so many enemies, that the public good 
is forgotten in thinking only of the individual. This 
is a miserable fact. 
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XXVIII. 

Pabis, June 1, 1792. 

A dream, a nothing, frightens us when those we 
love are in question. My son, I dreamed last 
night that your brother, you, and I, were walking 
together by the pale uncertain light of the moon 
on the edge of a precipice. As I know of nothing 
better than coolness and intrepidity in danger, I 
said to you courageously, " Let us walk carefully, 
my children ; but let us walk." You made a false 
step which precipitated you before my eyes to a 
hundred feet below. I called for help, and lay 
down on the almost perpendicular rock; then 
sliding rapidly downwards I reached the bottom 
almost as soon as yourself; I lifted you up, all 
bruised, but full of life and courage. Two men who 
had followed me, took you in their 1 rms, and carried 
you up so steep a path that the foot of man had 
never before trodden it. I walked with difficulty 
behind the group — maternal love gave me the 
strength of Hercules — and at last the joy of 
reaching the top woke me up, covered with perspira- 
tion and panting with relief. This dream had so 
agitated me that I could not go to sleep again. Is 
it prophetic ? What danger threatens you ? My 
dear child, I always see you walking among the 
volcanoes, the precipices, the abysses of the passions 
of your age. Think what my reflections must be ! 
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I implore you, in your mother's name, to watch 
over my son. 

I again repeat the advice I have already given 
you. Let your conscience, with wise suspicion, 
watch over every step you take. How dear you are 
to me, my son, and what firm confidence I have in 
that natural love of goodness which I am sure 
education and the example of the best of fathers 
has strengthened in your soul. My darling, a 
dream is often but a lie, but a woman's imagination 
and a mother's heart are terrified at everything. I 
am waiting with impatience for your letter to come 
and banish my fears. 

If you meet a Quaker anywhere, kiss the hem of 
his garment for me. In my opinion, among all 
the multitudes of men on the face of the earth there 
are none who do such honour to humanity. As I 
only know them by hearsay, tell me all about them 
if you meet any of them, and let me know whether 
Voltaire and the other philosophers have flattered 
them or not. 

I am in your room, at your desk, my son; I 
almost fancy I am with your soul which reposed 
here while it was developing its first thoughts. I 
am sitting in your chair; everything around me 
reminds me of you, speaks to me of you, and more 
than all the rest, my heart identifies me, so to speak, 
with everything that has any connexion with my 
dear Jules. I am hoping that the post to-day will 
bring me a letter from you. I need one, to help 
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me to bear the double anxieties caused by the 
absence of one dearest to me. The Holy Spirit has 
indeed descended on the apostles of the constitution. 
Whitsun-week was a real time of miracles. Pro- 
vidence has accumulated proofs of our enemies' 
crimes, and has summoned them before the tribunal 
of public opinion, with such evidence that the blind 
see, the lame walk, and the friends of humanity 
in both parties offer thanksgivings to Heaven, that 
has saved the capital from the rain of blood with 
which our enemies were ready to inundate it. Yes, 
dear Jules, Paris would have been a prey to the 
most horrible carnage if the King's Guard had not 
been disbanded. It was the rallying-point. Twenty 
thousand traitors, disguised as National Guards, 
would have reinforced them to help in carrying off 
the king, and would have drowned all who opposed 
them in blood ! Poor people ! What a plaything 
are you for the plots and intrigues of a perfidious 
court ! 

During these two fetes I have been at the 
National Assembly, where I have seen and heard 
everything, and the isolated proofs collected here 
and there so remarkably support the official de- 
nunciation, that one must indeed be blind not to 
discern at once the knot of the fatal conspiracy. 
The results are, that Potion behaved with the pru- 
dence and wisdom of a magistrate. Cicero did not 
resist the Roman Catiline with more eloquence and 
firmness than Petion the French Catilines. The 
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King's Guard is broken up, their chief, Brissac, is at 
Orleans. The decrees were sanctioned as soon as 
presented, because the numberless crimes were 
proved beyond all dispute. The people had risen, 
and in that proud attitude they had struck down 
their enemies, without having the pain of fighting 
them. Their respect for the law has done wonders. 
I was at the Tuileries in the midst of fifty thousand 
people, and the majestic agitation we were all in did 
not cause the least disorder. On all sides was heard 
" Eespect the law." " Obey the law." Heaven itself 
is in arms to punish the great crimes that have 
been committed. The pure and imposing mass of 
the nation affects our enemies like the head of 
Medusa. It astonishes and petrifies them. There 
has not been so much as a scratch in all Paris during 
these stormy days. By order of the magistrates, 
the people were charged with the watch, and the 
police regulations were confided to the National 
Guards, who did wonders. My timid neighbours 
think me very intrepid for daring to pass the 
threshold of my house, but,. as I said to the Abbe, 
sensible people are not afraid when the right side is 
victorious ; the real danger is when the other party 
gets the upper hand. For them, the worst means 
are good if they only lead to the object they have 
in view, whereas we employ justice, order, and peace 
only to attain ours. 

The strongest party in Prance, stronger than all 
those who adopt the different names and signs of 
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their factions, is composed of the imposing majority 
of the right-minded and single-hearted. These are 
they who judge men and even kings, who consult 
history, and examine the past as a guide for the 
future. These are they who think that the will of 
the nation is so strongly expressed in favour of the 
constitution, that that same constitution will exist 
throughout all ages. The constitution made by men, 
will in its turn make men, who, having nothing of 
the prejudices of their fathers, nor of the vices of the 
present age, will become its sure and stable support. 

The Englishman I saw at M. C/s assured me 
that it would not be safe for you to display your 
patriotic sentiments in London, so I beg you to be 
prudent and circumspect. Be sure not to show my 
letters, and put a padlock on your lips ; the foreigner 
should respect the hospitable country that receives 
him. I should be more anxious if you had less 
control over yourself, but your natural philanthropy, 
and the modesty proper to your age, are my 
securities for my son. 

No news from the frontier. Your little brother 
made his patriotic gift. After having made his 
patriotic gift and his speech, he had the honours of 
the sitting, and with loud applause! The " pious 
fury " which animates the public mind is so sustained 
that I do not exaggerate when I say it rains gold. 
Yesterday a Bordeaux man laid on the altar of the 
country 57,000 livres in coin, and every day the 
bureau is covered with gold. 
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Good-bye, dear child ; this is all you will get from 
me to-day, unless a nice letter comes to make me 
reopen my quiver. You know how fond I am of 
using my pen to talk with your papa and you. I 
saw in the Moniteur yesterday the answer of the 
King of England to the King of the French, and 
the proclamation for the maintenance of the treaty 
of commerce. All that is truly royal, &c, &c. I 
read attentively everything that relates to England. 
I think I am half- English ; why is there a camp 
near London ? I am frightened at everything, dear 
child. Liberty in its infancy is so easily startled. 
1 pray God every day for the prosperity of the 
peoples, for it is in that caste, the oppressed of all 
time, that the virtues abide. I pray for you, also, 
my son: remember that the eye of the Supreme 
Being embraces all the universe, and is fixed on you, 
the august witness of all your actions. 

We had a fete to-day in honour of the Mayor of 
Etampes, that might be called the fete of the law. 
There was a splendid procession; all the Parisian 
troops were under arms; the National Assembly, 
the municipality, the department, the ministers, and 
groups of citizens and citizenesses. The ceremony 
took place on the field of the Federation. I was 
not there. The mottoes were all in the same spirit. 
" To be free we must be united" " She strikes to 
defend herself" "The law alone rules all." "Free 
men are slaves of the law" &c. The fete came to 
an end amid the most perfect quiet ; and, though the 
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day was not very fine, and there was a slight storm 
and some rain, the people who saw it told us that 
everything went off as well as possible, and the 
military music was most brilliant. It is seven 
o'clock, and all is over ; everybody is gone home. 
Three camps are being made between Lyons and 
Grenoble. 

M. Servan, the minister, with whom we are inti- 
mately acquainted, inspires us with great confidence. 
You will see in the newspapers that the ministers' 
salaries have been reduced to 50,000 francs, except 
that of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He has 
75,000. Tell me what French papers you see in 
London. 

XXIX. 

To hee Husband. 

Pakis, June 6, 1792. 

Jules did not see Lord Stanhope when he called 
on him in London. My lord asked for his address 
and went himself to see him at M. de Meuse's : 
Jules was not at home. Lord Stanhope politely 
asked Madame de Meuse to beg the young foreigner 
to come to his house. They talked French together 
for two hours, and the philosopher lord over- 
whelmed the poor child with attentions. The 
Bishop of Autun has placed himself at his disposal. 
M. Chauvelin received him most kindly, asked him 
to come often, and the second time he went there 
offered to send his letters with his own; he has 
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besides offered him a place in the ambassador's box 
at all the theatres. 

Mdme. D and your brother dined with me 

yesterday. They are more aristocratic than ever, 
see black where I see white, and white where I see 
black ; and yet they pretend to love the people and 
the public prosperity as sincerely and as warmly as 
I do. It is a pity that the same source should pro- 
duce two streams that flow in contrary directions. 
We discussed without disputing ; we made war with 
the olive-branch in our hands, and entrenched our- 
selves within the fortress of our consciences, which 
made us so firm and obstinate in the diversity of 
our opinions, that we each beat a retreat, attributing 
to ourselves the honours of victory. 

I am not pleased with the Senate : I shall not say 
a word about political affairs. My only hope is the 
confidence I have in that Providence of the Revolu- 
tion which has accomplished so many miracles. It 
continues to rain gold; the addresses are superb. 
Servan, the minister, keeps steadily on. He has 
proposed a federation for the 14th of July, which, 
by collecting together in Paris an imposing mass of 
people from all the departments, might once more 
foil that perpetual plot whose threads are retied as 
fast as they are broken. I think this is an excellent 
idea ; it was enthusiastically received by the majority 
and the public. The name of La Fayette is lauded to 
the skies ; it is a talisman ; it has a magical effect 
that almost looks like sorcery. Chabot, by throwing 
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a stain on that name, after they had heard fifty 
denunciations, lost the favour of the Assembly in a 
moment. Dubayet shouted in a stentorian voice, 
" They want to disorganize the army ; they want to 
upset France. They want .... The hero of 
the two worlds, the most generous supporter of 
French liberty," &c. ; and all our .... applauded, 
and required that the Assembly should pass a decree 
consigning to contempt the sacrilegious paper which 
had spoken of this new god as a man. The fate of 
France is once more in the hands of La Fayette : 
We shall see whether he will maintain himself at 
the height to which he has been raised. 

Nothing new from the frontiers, and we are at 
the end of May. The stagnation, the inaction of 
our troops, when compared with the natural im- 
petuosity of the French character, is a source of 
alarm to those who look out ahead. 

The porters (forts) of the Halles, who call them- 
selves the forts de la Patrie, have laid 800 francs on 
the altar in the Senate House. They demand that 
the Eights of Man and the Constitution shall be 
carried at the head of the troops, like the sacred 
ark, and they were sure that their brothers in arms, 
firod at the sight as they had been, would force the 
hand of victory, and vanquish the universe. Peti- 
tions and discourses arrive from Athens, Rome, and 
Sparta. This astonishes many people. 

The federation has been decreed. If, unfortu- 
nately, you should not be here before the month of 

H 
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July — but I hope you will — I entreat you to be 
here for the 14th, with my brother Henry. Last 
Monday I heard a splendid military band play the 
prophetic air fa ira in the vast hall of the Senate, 
and the troops of the line, mingled with the citizens 
and the National Guards, repeated the scene that I 
have already described to you in a preceding letter. 



XXX. 

Paris, June 8, 1792. 

. Let your observations, my dear child, and your 
study of men, serve, I entreat you, for your own 
advancement in the way of perfection ; do not let 
the painful spectacle of their defects inspire you 
with a guilty self-indulgence and a dangerous in- 
clination to little faults. " Small precautions are the 
safeguards of great virtues," says our friend J. J. 
Rousseau, with great justice. There are some strong 
and privileged souls that walk without swerving in 
the path of virtue. If their number be small their 
example is great, and you must follow it resolutely. 
That is all the preaching you shall have to-day, my 
son ; I am sparing of it. The quality of the seed, 
not the quantity, is what produces an abundant 
harvest in good ground. 

I hardly dare write about politics to you, lest my 
letters should be intercepted. After all, I do not 
write them that they may stay on the road; and 
from the remarks of Saint-Cyr, and the apprehensions 
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he has inspired me with as to the fate of my patriotic 
epistles, I shall write no more of that sort till you 
have told me whether you receive them safely. 

William Priestley presented himself to-day at the 
National Assembly. He made a very eloquent 
speech, and had a flattering reception. M. Francis, 
who delivered an eulogium of the virtuous Joseph 
Priestley, was quite equal to the subject. He ranged 
side by side all those virtues which do honour to phi- 
losophy and humanity, and thus composed a touch- 
ing portrait of the doctor. I recognized it, for I 
had seen his fine mind in that letter of which I have 
spoken to you with so much emotion. If you see this 
venerable man, my son, remember the tender respect 
your mother bears to him. When I meditate in 
private on the happiness of yet seeing the earth 
adorned with great virtues, I think of the doctor, 
and I hold you fortunate to be enabled to see him 
in the flesh. Tell me, I beg you, everything you 
hear about him. The fairest spectacle, to my think- 
ing, is that of great virtue. I could kiss the hem 
of the philanthropic doctor's garment with the 
deepest veneration. The National Assembly, wish- 
ing to testify their esteem for Dr. Priestley, have 
decreed that letters of naturalization shall be 
granted to his son, William Priestley. They look 
upon him as the adopted child of the French 
nation. This is M. Franfois* motion, and doubtless 
it will pass, for it has been sanctioned already 
beforehand by public opinion, and was received 

h 2 
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with applause. It has been sent, for form's sake, 
to the committee of legislation, that they may make 
their report with the least possible delay. 

I am pleased to hear of the reception you have 
met with, and curious to get your first letter, which 
will contain the details of your visit to Lord Stan- 
hope. We French ladies were rather surprised at 
the terseness of his note, "I dine at home on 
Wednesdays," but our Anglo-French friends assure 
us that it is a frank and cordial invitation. 
Messieurs Crouset and Cronier send their love to 
you, and advise you to penetrate the English bark, 
which is hard and rough, like that of trees that 
are formed of the finest wood. As for me, I leave 
you to your own judgment, and advise you to be 
prudent. You are not young, because you have 
learned to think at an early age. Tour father has 
often told me — and you know he is my oracle — that 
his Jules, left to himself, would never make a false 
step, because the elevation of his mind and the habit 
of reflection would keep him straight in every path 
that leads to good. Your father loves you tenderly ; 
he esteems you, and says a thousand touching and 
charming things about you to me. He will be 
fond of II Signor Boselini: make haste to learn 
Italian; it is the language of tenderness. Your 
father and I at one time delighted in it ; but I am so 
stupid that I have only remembered enough to be 
able to read Metastasio with your brother, and to 
say to you, <f Mio tesoro, mio amico" Do you know 
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I could tell you I love you in nearly every language 
if you asked ine to do so — but only that— for I was 
never good at learning much. 
Paris is as still as a lake. 



XXXI. 

To her Husband. 

Paris, June 14, 1792. 

Last Tuesday I received, at the same time, two 
long letters from my two most precious friends. 
Yours was opened, and read over and over again 
before I touched the other. This involuntary move- 
ment of my heart will reveal to you the place you 
hold in my affections. I only thought of it myself 
after I had steeped my soul in the tenderness of 
which both letters are full. And yet, I love my son 
with that ardent love which Nature puts into the 
maternal heart so abundantly that it seems a 
prodigy, and which in my case is carried to its 
extreme by two natural causes — my own excessive 
sensibility, and the personal merits of our dear 
child. After that you will understand that there is 
no expression of tenderness that does not seem 
weak to me. I feel as if the involuntary proof I 
gave when I received your two letters revealed all 
the strength of my feelings, but only J. J. Bousseau 
could really put such a sentiment into words. As 
for me, I consider myself so unworthy of the task 
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that I stop short at the simple fact, and leave you 
to enjoy it. 

I have before my eyes six of Jules' letters, which 
would make a charming little volume ; two to Euvy, 
two to Saint- Cyr, and my own two. I gather 
from them a number of most interesting details 
on many subjects, but they are, as he says himself, 
given at a glance. The gloomy temperament of 
the English people augments his natural disposi- 
tion to melancholy ; and royal despotism, which in 
England exercises all its tyranny under the name 
of liberty, grieves him almost to the point of 
despair. All he said on that subject to M. Euvy 
appeared to me candid and just. Our Revolution 
is not liked in London in general. The court 
detests it, and the people are jealous of it, while 
the selfish party in the nation is afraid of its 
epidemic effects. Enlightened philosophy alone 
regards it with admiration. The neutrality that 
has been secured is a small political miracle per- 
formed by a sacred league. The rest is intrigue 
and corruption, as everywhere else. Lord Stanhope 
looks at Jules from the same point of view from 
which you formerly regarded the Abbe Mably. He 
has given him some hints, and it is only by exer- 
cising the greatest prudence that our young patriot 
is safe in England. He never goes to the club, 
and the French cafes are full of government spies, 
so that the prudent keep silence. Hi3 letters to 
Saint- Cyr breathe the sweetness of his nature, and 
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are full of descriptions of the novel beauties that 
Nature offers to his gaze. The sea seems to lend 
his thoughts the same vast extent that it spreads 
before his eyes. He clothes everything with fancies 
that indicate brilliant imagination and profound 
sensibility. His style is, however, negligent and un- 
equal, like mine; after something graceful comes a 
common sentence, brambles with the flowers ; but 
also a facility that can write five pages without 
taking his pen off. Having first read your letter 
with delight, I then read it with reflection. I do 
not think it is without design that you fix my 
eyes on that peaceful cottage which maintains its 
tranquillity in the midst of political storms. That 
ark of the poor will perhaps float in the universal 
deluge, and virtue will come out of it when the 
earth has been purified. My soul has flown thither; 
I was already enjoying by anticipation the happi- 
ness of living there with you, when I said to 
Marion, "Let us go to Dauphin^, in the country 
we shall be under a less stormy sky than here." 
Moliere was right to consult his servants; mine 
replied with admirable philosophy, " Madame, we 
shall no sooner be settled there, than Monsieur will 
want to make a journey to Paris to look into the 
state of public affairs.'' This seemed so probable 
and natural to me that it is my only answer to that 
part of your delightful letter. My dear and kind 
husband, the question to be discussed is whether 
this plan would not merely vary my troubles and 
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double my anxieties ; for I should have to leave 
Auguste ; and his love for me, like mine for him, 
increases every day, and renders us inseparable 
until terrible necessity shall impose its irresistible 
yoke upon us. Tell me if it was the play of your 
imagination, or an impulse of wisdom which made 
you wield "the pencil of Gesner so artistically ; for 
my mind is still in uncertainty, and that alone 
would justify in my own eyes the light yet decided 
manner in which I answer you. Speak to me with- 
out figures of speech if you want any more expla- 
nations ; above all, answer Marion's alarming argu- 
ment. All this fills my mind with inexpressible 
agitation. I weep over these absences, which 
threaten to last my whole life and that of my son, 
for he, before he left me, gave me the ideas that 
you ingeniously reproduce in the discourse you put 
into my mouth. If I had Rousseau's suspicious 
imagination, Virginie's last letter would appear to me 
a concerted plan; bufc I blow upon the bubble, and 
wait for plainer speech from you, that I may answer 
by graver reasons. Let us pass to another subject : 
Yesterday, Boyer brought me the first four numbers 
of Robespierre's paper. 2 I am sorry I cannot read 
them with you. They exhibit a really strong and 
virtuous mind, and set forth truths which strike 
one's common sense. There is human weakness 
in them, and the style in general is loose and 
careless; but there are touches which one finds 

2 Le DSjenseur de la Constitution. 
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only when the mind is truly great and pure. Our 
petty intriguers could not do as much, though they 
are not wanting in ability. Condorcet, Brissot, 
Gaudet, and others are, by the very facts, accused 
before the upright tribunal of reason. All this makes 
the most intrepid tremble. Robespierre is a man 
who has devoted himself to the common weal as 
ardently as the greatest men of antiquity. I am 
sorry to have to read all this without my best 
friend, and the light that he can shed on all he deals 
with. My judgment, obliged to depend on itself, 
is not halting about Robespierre. He is a Roman 
exposed to every shaft, and struggling victoriously 
with and against them all. Petion, obliged by a 
combination of circumstances to make a philo- 
sophical regulation for the decoration of the city 
and the processions of the Blessed Sacrament, has 
been reviled by the weak for having professed free 
principles, and not having the outsides of houses 
decorated, because on that point individual liberty 
had been constitutionally established. In short, 
his enemies employ the blackest and most cunning 
malice to render him unpopular. The National 
Guard followed the God of Peace in arms, in 
disobedience to the municipality. But God, to 
make everybody of one mind, sent a deluge of rain 
on the Sunday and the Thursday. The priests, 
however, who brave Heaven while they pretend to 
honour it, wajked intrepidly along, and, soaked 
with rain, they dragged the Blessed Sacrament 
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through all the mud of the capital, for it is drag- 
ging divinity through the mud when they make it 
serve the cause of the meanest human passions. 

Nothing happened, however, and to-day will pass 
like Sunday and Thursday. A protecting Provi- 
dence stretches forth its powerful hand over the 
poor people, who are duped in every way. Another 
pip of the apple of discord has caused fresh horrors 
to spring up. Servan has been denounced by a 
wretched aristocrat, who has demanded a decree of 
accusation against him, for having voted the salu- 
tary federation that may save Paris from the scourge 
of civil war if the departments second us, as I have 
no doubt they will. The corrupt staff has got up 
a cringing petition, and have exhorted signatures 
to it by every cowardly means. It was presented 
to the National Assembly, but the patriots gained 
the day. 

The petition has been treated with the contempt 
it deserved, and as those who presented it were 
admitted to the honours of the bar, the indignant 
Assembly closed the sitting. This cunning act 
has been condemned by the sections with firmness 
and eloquence, and protestations against it come 
in on every side. M. Servan has acquired a great 
reputation for patriotism. Robespierre calls him a 
" New Phenomenon :" doubtless, it is the first time 
a nation rose at the voice of a minister, for Servan 
said in so many words : " Let the entire nation 
rise," &c, &c. I myself heard his speech which he 
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delivered in the forcible accents of truth. He has 
made himself numberless friends and enemies. 

On the day of the disbanding of the King's 
Guards, I read your speech in the electoral assembly 
at Valence with enthusiasm. This prophet who 
speaks so well one day would speak equally well on 
another. Circumstances make men. 

Our Assembly does not want intelligence and 
probity, but it does want an individual of great 
character, a high-minded man whose noble passion 
would be the general good, and who would have 
the strength to act because he would be always 
borne on the wings of public opinion, whence 
everything good comes. Our worthy deputies 
want nothing but a rallying-point \ virtue, however, 
should be united to talent. Chabot, Merlin, and 
Bazire are mock Mirabeaus; it is said they are 
zealous patriots : but what men ! 

Let us embrace, my excellent husband ; our prin- 
ciples are the same, the love of virtue and honour 
inspires us both ; my folly is perhaps my wisdom, 
and .... I dare not say it out of respect for 
you. 

Good-bye, I thought to write you a longer letter, 
but it is easier to send you the evening paper 
which fills me with indignation against the court, 
which indignation will perhaps be shared and felt 
in a manner that will produce an explosion. We 
are between life and death, through the truly royal 
malice of all our enemies. 
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Paris, June 16, 1792. 

Boyer has brought me the first four numbers of 
Robespierre's paper. Robespierre is a true Roman ; 
you know how he writes, always with the same 
principles and the same force, but I think his style 
is often careless. I look upon him and Petion as 
the most virtuous men whom the Revolution has 
brought forward in spite of their enemies. 

Your last letter pained me ; you repeat twice, " I 
don't know wliat to fill my paper with/ 9 and you do 
not say one word in answer to all my tenderness. 
You do not smile at the dream inspired by my 
maternal love, and related, I think, with much 
warmth of feeling; you do not try to dispel the 
painful impression it made upon me by the least word. 
Answer, my son, you whose sensibility is so keen ; 
can the communion between two souls be exhausted ? 
are political events, amusing anecdotes, and original 
narratives necessary to feed feeling hearts ? I am 
naturally prompt to suppose that there are never 
effects without causes, and I am now painfully en- 
deavouring to find out whence comes this exhaustion 
of interest at the commencement of a correspondence 
that affection should render easy and diffuse rather 
than cold and constrained. I have said to my- 
self, sadly, perhaps my dear Jules is unhappy, and 
secretly accuses his mother of cruelly hurrying on 
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our separation. My son, I made you the arbiter of 
your fate ; I took counsel, indeed, and inclined to- 
wards the present decision because I thought it a 
good one. If the measures of prudence which made 
me consider your instruction, your interest, and 
happiness, in this journey, have not fulfilled our 
views ; if your stay in London is unpleasant to you ; 
if the study of men you were to make there dis- 
heartens you, if the influence of the English cha- 
racter only increases your natural tendency to melan- 
choly— an inclination that I would rather see lessened 
than encouraged — utter those three words which dilate 
the soul, "I am free." Consult your reason, sound 
your inclinations, and carry out with moderation and 
prudence the resolution which you will have carefully 
formed. Our arms and our hearts are always open 
to you. The parental tyranny that cannot endure a 
change of purpose is far from our thoughts. Wis- 
dom and happiness must be sought for in every way, 
and one may retrace one's steps without shame. At 
your age one must examine one's ground, try all 
roads, until one has found the one in which one can 
walk with the most useful and satisfactory results. 
If events are the masters of fools, thoughtful ex- 
perience is the guide of the wise. Be on your guard 
against the first impulse of your headstrong im- 
petuosity ; subject yourself to the rule of your con- 
science and your heart. 

I am filled with admiration of Lord Stanhope. 
All.you tell me of that great man proves to me that 
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he is after your own heart. His manner of receiving 
you reminds me of the reception Mably gave your 
father, when he arrived at Paris with the same pur- 
pose as that which has taken you to London — to seek 
for instruction and knowledge. At the first glance 
the worthy Abb6 Mably was drawn towards him. 
Twenty years of intimate acquaintance strengthened 
their mutual esteem, and made us so dear to the 
kind-hearted philosopher, that we saw him very 
often ; and I, unworthy as I am, passed many a long 
evening with him, little Jules seated near me, and 
your brother in my arms. He used to caress you 
very kindly, and thought I did right to devote my- 
self entirely to my children. There was a superficial 
coldness about him that gave him an air of great 
dignity. Try to cultivate Lord Stanhope's friend- 
ship ; it is among such men as he that you should 
study nature and seek for your models. I under- 
stand Dr, Priestley to be such another man, and I 
wish you had already seen him. There is still virtue 
in the world, and the veneration with which it is 
everywhere regarded proves its value in all eyes and 
for all hearts. The news from London troubles me 
sometimes. I earnestly implore you to avoid com- 
promising yourself. Do not be anxious about 
Paris. Four years of miracles worked by Provi- 
dence, which thus marks its majestic protection 
of the people, should make even the incredulous 
believe. 

The king has just changed part of the ministry; 
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you will see that in the papers. Such daring be- 
wilders me ; but we shall profit by it, as by all the 
rest of his foolish deeds. M. Servan, whom he 
breaks like a glass, was really a patriot firm as a 
Roman, and capable of the highest views. We 
know him personally, and that places my judgment 
of him on a solid basis. He had left Romans to 
come and take the helm of the war. M. Dumouriez 
is in his place; God grant he may be as incor- 
ruptible as his predecessor ! Gouvion is dead. The 
French foolishly exaggerate the loss of officers. It 
would seem as if Nature had a special mould for the 
ci-devants, and that they alone have any military 
talent. Why, Chevert had been a soldier before 
he became a general ; and there are probably many 
young fellows in the army who might become 
Turennes but for our foolish prejudices. Just now 
uprightness and civic spirit are the most desirable 
qualities in our generals, and the most important for 
the prosperity of the realm. La Payette is lauded 
to the skies : Luckner agrees with him very well. 
Triumphs are expected. I count more on. . . . but 
stop, I have been so far from sharing the wild 
enthusiasm that turns every head in the crowd, that 
I ought modestly to impose on myself the law of 
silence. All that I can tell you, for our mutual 
benefit, is that true virtue is simple and requires no 
ornaments but herself; the luxury which is forced 
on virtue by the multitude is unworthy of her real 
majesty. Dumouriez is in disfavour. The wa^ \\>l 
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which ho has spoken of his predecessor, and 
some sharp remarks on a speech of his at the 
Assembly, led to its being thought that he was 
won over. The ministers named in the place of 
Holland, Servan, and Clavi&re are very dubious. It 
was announced yesterday in several journals that 
Duranton had resigned, being unable to agree with 
the Council of anti-revolutionists with which the king 
has imprudently surrounded himself. Everything 
seems to predict a storm. The king behaves with 
such duplicity and bad faith that he inspires honest 
people with horror. He stakes his throne and 
twenty-five millions of men with as much levity as 
he would go a-hunting. 

Here is a new event which makes one shudder. 
An aristocrat deputy, after vainly provoking Grange- 
neuve, attacked him in the corridors of the Assembly. 
Grangeneuve was wounded, but not dangerously 
hurt. The Senate assembled last night to discuss 
this terrible affair. Signal justice must be done to 
calm the public indignation. The traitor's name is 
Jouneau : he is only known by his crime. We are 
in a crisis, and I cannot contemplate the result with- 
out alarm. 

Read attentively in the Moniteur Holland's letter 
to the king. It has led to his disgrace at court, and 
will win for him the admiration and esteem of all 
Prance. This blindness of kings is the scourge of 
humanity ! Truth cannot get near them, and the 
fools think that because they reject truth they an- 
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nihilate it, whereas they only give it additional lustre. 
Holland is immortalized. 

Do not be anxious about us, my dear child. Do 
not believe all the lies in the newspapers; but believe 
in an ever- vigilant and benevolent Providence which 
will contrive some fresh prodigy to save the country 
from the barbarous hands that are rending it as- 
sunder. These events remind me of that line of 
Racine's — 

" De la chute des rois, funeste avant-coareur."' 

and these others — 

" Celui qui met an frein au fureur des flots, 
Sait aussi des mediants arreter les complete.** 

XXXIII. 
To her Husband* 

Pabis, June \% 1792. 

We went to the Maison Commune, where we saw 
the virtuous P6tion and heard him interrogate the 
chief of the National Guards about the little aristocrat 
tricks which had led to his being called before the 
municipal bar. Everything was gone into; I 
admired the moderation of the magistrate, and the 
cunning of the soldier, who alleged that the personal 
service of each citizen, which has just been ordained 
by the National Assembly, would be an effectual 
remedy for the case of which complaint had been 
made. In short, that you may be aware of every- 
thing, I must forewarn you to bring your legal 
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exemptions, or you will have to submit to carry the 
musket in your turn, which would cause me great 
anxiety because of your sciatica. 

The tree of liberty is planted at the door of every 
corps de gourde, with joy and patriotism which re- 
kindle the civic flame. To-morrow it will be planted 
at the Tuileries itself. The minister has been 
changed twice since M. Servant dismissal. The 
department has refuted Holland's superb letter. 
La Fayette addressed one to the Assembly yesterday 
which it is thought he did not write, the tone is 
so despotic. He denounces the Jacobin factions, and 
demands the dispersion of all the clubs. It is feared 
the royal veto will be put upon the decree of the 
federation. The staff was denounced by the sections, 
who, in consideration of the public danger, have 
asked for permanence. Consider all these events 
taken together, and define in your wisdom what is 
the catastrophe which is approaching. 

To-morrow the people will rise; they will march 
to the National Assembly, and demand strong 
measures. The addresses of the sections, which 
are full of good sense and fairness, have already 
appeared ; that of to-morrow, of which I have had 
a foretaste from what I heard said at the Commune 
by an enlightened citizen, will perhaps induce me 
to go to the National Assembly. I regret your 
absence ; and I feel that if you were here, on the 
shore of this stormy sea, you would be singularly 
interested in the flux and reflux of its waves, and in 
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spite of your philosophy and love of repose, you 
would be better than where you are. 

Dusault does wonders. The Assembly falls and 
rises again. We shall see what attitude it will 
assume in the chaos of events which make the most 
courageous tremble. A Mirabeau would bend his 
brows like Jupiter, and all would go well ; but he is 
in his grave. 

They say the King of Hungary is dead, the city of 
Berlin in insurrection, and all Brabant ready to 
raise the sacred standard of liberty. The Prussian 
ministry has fallen ; we must wait for the confirma- 
tion of all this ; but some of it may be true, for the 
echoes repeat it on every side. 

The decree concerning the priests and that for 
the assembling of 20,000 men are vetoed. The fifth 
No. of Robespierre's paper condemned that measure, 
for reasons which appear good, but are diametri- 
cally opposed to those that procured it the honour 
of the veto. The Revolution de Paris traces the 
source of our troubles to the constitution itself, by 
the strange prerogatives it accords to the royal 
individual who is all-powerful to do evil. It says 
that only the frontal of the edifice can be preserved, 
while Robespierre asserts that not the smallest stone 
must be touched for fear it should fall altogether. 
This conflict of opinions is distressing. The last 
four numbers of the Revolution de Paris inspire me 
with dread and distrust. The people wanted to go 
to-day, armed as in '89, from the National Assembly 

1 2 
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to the palace of the Taileries to present their peti- 
tions. The department, with its aristocratic prudence, 
promptly passed a resolution against the assembling 
of all armed crowds, charging the municipality to 
take the necessary measures to prevent it, and 
rendering the Mayor of Paris responsible for the 
public safety. Poor Petion ! Poor Petion 1 What 
pain it is for your friends, who see you between 
Scylla and Charybdis. May Heaven protect 
him ! He is virtue itself ; but the processions 
have made the people hostile to his philosophy, 
and it was the department that had cunningly 
forced him to proclaim it openly. What intrigues 
and tricks 1 

Marion went into the Tuileries Gardens yesterday 
evening. There were more people than grains of 
sand, all talking in the same way. They demand 
that the king shall either loyally support the 
constitution, or be its declared enemy. They 
demand plain dealing, and loyalty a la Frangaise. 
This will lead to the denouement of a tragedy that 
is keeping all minds in a mortal anguish, worse than 
death. 

La Fayette's pretended letter was laid on the desk 
by an invisible hand ; and it is now known to be 
false ; but what a mean artifice ! 

Wednesday evening, 20th, 
(Anniversary of the Oath of the Jeu de JPaume.) 

What a grand day ! What a triumph ! What 
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signal protection is extended by Heaven to the good 
people. I started at about eleven o'clock ; and in 
crossing the Place du Carrousel I saw a triple row 
of cavalry ranged along the walls and doors of 
the palace, the whole length of that vast enclosure. 
An immense crowd of curious people filled the 
remaining space, and extended as far as the National 
Assembly. I made my way at last to the stairs of 
your gallery. 

M. Duverbray assured me it was filled, so I 
went to M. Envy's, and got a place between Mdlles. 
Canot and Julliot, with Auguste by my side. Poor 
Marion was outside, and remained at the Tuileries till 
seven o'clock. By this means you will know all that 
passed both inside and out, for Marion has the eye 
and ear of a philosophic observer. 

The Assembly had never appeared more majestic 
and brilliant, not one empty place; four or five 
thousand people in the different parts, in profound 
silence, or violent agitation, according to the matter 
in hand. 

The department arrived at the bar ; La Rochefou- 
cauld, Demennier, &c. Rcederer was the speaker. 
He said that gatherings were forbidden by the 
constitution, that the one which was advancing 
had been interdicted by a resolution of the direc- 
tory, that he was sure the mass of the people was 
pure, but that the malevolent, &c. The wisdom 
of the Assembly would know what measures to 
take, and the galleries, sullen and moody, glance 
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with indignation at this constituted authority, 
which crosses the hall under the disapproving 
silence with which you are acquainted. Ver- 
gniaud goes up to the tribune ; every heart follows 
him. He sets forth with moderation the reasons 
why the people should be received, although by 
the terms of the constitution they are in the wrong. 
He touches no loud chords ; tbey are not necessary 
for persuasion. In the Constituent Assembly and 
in this one, the envoys of the different sections or 
battalions have been received. What motive can 
they then assign to these envoys for an unjust and 
cruel refusal ? The number of armed citizens was 
about 30,000. The infamous Dumolard ascended 
the tribune with all the rage of a Catiline. After 
having invoked the Constitution, he said that all the 
rigour of the law must be exerted to prevent the 
admission of this multitude. Ramon had the daring 
to speak in the same way, but with less vehemence. 
Paris would have been deluged with blood if Dumo- 
lard had been listened to. The fury of the minority, 
and the indignation of the majority, produced a 
tumult that obliged the President to put on his hat. 
Vergniaud returned to the tribune, he repeated what 
he had already said, and redoubled the admiration 
and the hopes of those who listened to him in the 
deepest silence. Gaudet spoke in his turn, and on 
the subject of the department he uttered the follow- 
ing little epigram: "A Roman emperor who wanted 
to catch the people infringing the law, had it written 
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in such an ambiguous way that the poor people were 
always guilty ! " The department had its resolution 
of yesterday posted up on the walls to-day, when 
our thirty thousand men were in motion. You must 
know that the people had not taken this step with- 
out informing the department, through the munici- 
pality. The horrible catastrophe of the Champ de 
Mars was called to mind ; it would be the same over 
again ! This remembrance struck terror to all hearts. 
At last, after several little incidents, the great ma- 
jority decreed the admission of the petitioners to 
the bar. La Source said there was also a petition 
for the king, that he would lay it, if the Assembly 
wished, on the bureau, so that they might make 
such use of it as their wisdom should dictate. 
Immediately a motion was made to send a depu- 
tation of sixty members to the chateau of the Tuile- 
ries. This measure, which was not decreed, was 
instantly executed by the " blacks," who went oat 
in a rage, and I have since heard that they re- 
mained with the king all the rest of the day. 

The petitioners being at the bar, an orator, a 
second Cicero, spoke with such eloquence that he 
carried conviction to every mind, setting forth sub- 
lime ideas and simple truths with such persuasive 
sentiment, and such irresistible logic, that one would 
have wished to be all ears, that one might the better 
hear him. The general admiration secured silence, 
which was as profound and majestic as the speech 
itself. On concluding, the speaker was greeted with 
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applause and bravos that made the roof of the 
Senate ring. Francois, who presided, answered 
coldly and stupidly, as he has done everything else. 
Then came the printing of the petition, honourable 
mention, the honours of the sittingfor the petitioners. 
Bight of access to the Assembly for all citizens wore 
decreed by acclamation. All the people were afoot ; 
the true sovereign displayed true majesty ; two hours 
by the w,atch had passed in perfect order, in magnifi- 
cent tranquillity. There were to be seen citizens armed 
with pikes, National Guards, chasseurs, grenadiers, 
troops of the line, ladies, women of the people — all 
mingled together in the true spirit of equality and 
fraternal union. The sacred tables of the Rights of 
Man, and a number of emblems of the constitution 
and of liberty, were carried by the people. A mili- 
tary band played Qa ira. The two faubourgs, Saint 
Antoine and Saint Marceau, were united, and this 
was shown by an allegorical picture with the device > 
IS Union fait la force. They were 40,000 strong. 
The uniformity of this new procession was broken 
by frequent changes of the objects which it pre- 
sented to the eye, and this kept one's attention 
alive. It was also interrupted by several pleasant 
incidents. The banners had got twisted together in 
saluting the President, and shouts were raised for 
union. An individual, dressed like a rustic, sus- 
pended its progress for a moment, to say a few sen- 
sible and forcible words upon the war. M. Santerre, 
who came at the end, gave a superb banner in the 
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name of the faubourgs. The President stopped the 
last group in the hall, to inform the people and the 
Assembly at the same time that the brave Luckner 
had taken Courtrai, that he had made more than 
a thousand prisoners of war; and that the Ger- 
man inhabitants of the city had shouted, " Long live 
the French nation!' La Fayette is strongly suspected 
of having written the letter ; all his sentiments are 
to be recognized in it ; he is half -unmasked. Let us 
wait, let us wait. 

Marion has seen surprising things. The people 
went into the king's house, and presented two cock- 
ades to him— one tri-colour, the other white. Louis 
took the three colours, and put on the red cap. 
Superb things were said to him; no doubt the 
petition was given to him. All these details must 
wait until to-morrow, if I can then collect them 
with certainty. Marion was at the Tuileries with 
200,000 souls; she saw the people at all the windows 
of the chateau, making signs of peace and satis- 
faction. They say the king's wife went away in the 
morning ; I do not know whither. 

Thursday Morning. 

The night has passed quietly. The hairdresser, 
who has already spread the morning's news through- 
out the house, assures us that the people have every- 
where displayed the utmost moderation and good 
sense. They were direoted by intelligent and en- 
lightened leaders. My fidus Achates had observed 
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yesterday that all these movements were regulated 
and measured. The people succeeded in getting the 
door of the chateau opened to them, as much by the 
strength of their reasoning, as by the force of their 
numbers, and it was said on every side, "The 
people will do nothing unworthy of them ; they de- 
sire only justice and loyalty. " The aristocrats, who 
had hoped to turn this event into the beginning of a 
civil war, spread innumerable false rumours through- 
out Paris. It was said that the chateau had been 
pillaged, and a thousand other calumnies were circu- 
lated. The false brethren in the National Guard, 
the Fayettists, were at bay. Twice they shut the 
gates of the garden, and twice they were made to 
open them. It was remarked that there were three 
or four officers in each patrol, and a cordon of 
epaulets all along the terrace on the edge of the 
water. The great majority kept themselves in such 
perfect union, and behaved with so much reciprocal 
attention, that not the smallest accident occurred. 
The people pressed the king to observe the consti- 
tution, and to fulfil his promises. It is said that the 
brave Petion went to the chateau, urged the people 
to withdraw, and answered, with his own life, for 
the successful issue of the event. 

The king is going to-day to the National As- 
sembly. All is quiet; and already, though it is only 
eight o'clock, there is a great stir and much anima- 
tion. The queen was with her husband. She gave 
her son over to M. Santerre, that he might take 
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him in his arms, and show him to the people. I 
mast acknowledge that the reports are so confused, 
I am unable to attest the truth of what I tell you ; 
but this is certain, that the order of this fair 
disorder, and the general tranquillity, together with 
the good French public spirit, have made a real civic 
festival of the event. I have never seen so much 
suavity and open-hearted gaiety, mingled at the 
same time with a certain pride, and with dignity 
which rendered laughter imposing. 

There was a terrific crowd on the Pont Neuf, 
when I crossed it at about six o'clock. They 
were planting a tree of liberty. The Samaritaine 
rang out Qa ira with its carillon. Henri Quatre 
seemed to beat time to the music, such was the 
influence of patriotism over men and the elements. 
Oh, why are you not here? I should then see 
through your eyes ; for I would much rather stay at 
home ; but the desire to see, so that I may give an 
account to you, and my love of the people, founded 
upon the true love of justice and humanity, fill me 
with such urgent solicitude that I cannot remain 
inactive, when I feel that they are in danger. My 
curiosity is that of the heart. Yesterday I had an 
attack of fever, because I was for a while uncertain 
of their fate. 

This day is full of interest. Cowardice is the 
characteristic of the Senate. To be great it must 
be elevated by the people. What will be said 
and done then ? The king is going thither. The 
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40,000 citizens entered, as usual, by the gate oppo- 
site the Place Vendome, and came out by the long 
narrow court of the Riding- School. They defiled on 
the terrace before the chateau, which they com- 
pletely surrounded, and entered the building by the 
doors of the Place du Carrousel. I observe to- 
day, on cool reflection, that Vergniaud and Gaudet 
did not utter any of those things which proceed 
from great minds on a great occasion. Their 
strongest argument was, that since the people had 
been received they must receive the king. A strong 
mind would have found and assigned many other 
arguments. But the petition has said everything. 
I am assured that the king drank to the health of 
the nation from the necks of several bottles of wine, 
which he then presented to the officers. 

He had asked for time to reflect upon the two 
vetos, until ten o'clock this morning. Imagine the 
shrieks of our toads of € blacks ' over the restric- 
tion of the royal liberty, but since he uses it only to 
do evil, the fetters of the king make the freedom of 
the people. 

XXXIV. 

Paris, June 23, 1792. 

Take care of your health, write to us frequently, 
and guard yourself against the gloom of the English 
temper. If I had known it better, I should not 
have been so ready to send you to study men in a 
country where Nature seems to have created them 
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in a fit of melancholy. If, however, the sombre 
aspect which England presents to you be suffi- 
ciently disagreeable to your eyes to drive the 
subject which sometimes masters you from your 
thoughts, you may turn the correctness of all your 
observations into a wholesome remedy. When one 
has been endowed by Heaven with an upright heart 
and sound intelligence, when one has friends to 
love, and one's fellow to serve, existence is so 
sweet, that at each step in life one ought to thank 
the Supreme Being for having given it, and far 
from scattering thorns upon one's own path, one 
ought to try to avoid them, and to gather flowers by 
the wayside. Health of mind and body makes all 
Nature smile upon us. How greab are her charms 
for the feeling-hearted, how many the enjoyments 
she affords to the pure-minded ! My dear boy, what 
advantages we possess over the vulgar, in the 
delightful sensations with which we are inspired by 
the natural beauty of the fields, the murmuring 
streams, a fair prospect, and the deep shade of the 
woods. How can any one be unhappy, who is so 
organized as to feel vividly the charm of beautiful 
Nature, and that of virtue still more powerful ? 

True happiness consists in knowing one's self 
thoroughly; because then one undertakes nothing 
that is beyond one's strength, and, carefully exa- 
mining one's ground, makes no false steps. The 
phantoms of the imagination, which ought always to 
be blown away by the breath of reason, are the 
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chief origin of your melancholy dreams. I beg of 
you to let those which concern your papa and 
myself be all rose-colour. We love you as our son 
and our friend; we desire for "you wisdom and 
happiness. Prejudices and the follies of fortune are 
nothing to us ; but the wish of my maternal heart 
is that you should extract content from the various 
situations in which the caprices of fate may place you. 

This is all that you shall have from me to-day. 
What a description I might have given you of the 
triumph of the people, and their majestic tranquillity 
in the proud attitude that they assumed yesterday ! 
What a spectacle for an* observer, friendly to man- 
kind, and how attractive is the mingling in the 
French character of sublime greatness with all the 
charm of gaiety ! It makes a civic festival of what 
is a terrible catastrophe in appearance, and Paris 
was never more calm and joyous than in the midst 
of this strange agitation of a great people. I have 
seen and heard everything. I went yesterday to 
the National Assembly, and through the streets, and 
into the public places, and I assure you I could find 
nothing to observe, except proofs of the goodwill 
and generosity of a great multitude assembled 
under the banner of fraternity. The petition was 
worthy of Demosthenes. 

Rest assured, my son, that France has faced 
round, and that she will be free, in spite of the little 
men who are opposing her. At their head I place, 
to my great regret, several of our chief political 
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leaders who break on the morrow their promises 
of the day before. I found my judgment on three 
general observations : the shower of gold which 
falls continuously for the expenses of the war ; the 
trees of liberty which are being planted at the gates 
of all the corps de garde of our capital, in every 
corner of the realm, and which will soon cover the 
surface of the country ; and the lofty and sablime 
sentiments breathed in every petition. 

My desire to give vent to my thoughts on this 
great subject is suddenly arrested by the fact, 
always present with me, that if I yield to it my letters 
may not reach you. I am afraid to give you opinions 
the holding of which is prohibited where you are. 

I was present to-day at the sitting of the National 
Assembly. In the gallery with me was a remarkably 
clever woman, an intimate friend of M. and Madame 
Petion. She gave me circumstantial details of the 
communications which took place yesterday between 
the people's magistrate and the executive power. 
The man-king does not play the beau role in them. 
But she also gave me a delightful account of our 
brave Petion and his wife in their private life. In 
that moral interior virtue dwells, my son ; only the 
good man can be a hero in his dressing-gown, and all 
that this woman, who has known Petion for twenty 
years, told me about him, redoubles my esteem and 
admiration. 3 

* Two years and six months after this letter was written, the 
youth of seventeen, to whom it was addressed, was in prison 
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I also saw a great lady, a friend of the Orleans 
family, who assured me that the father and the sons 
are all in the army, as quiet and as safe as the 
simplest citizens. The stories told about them are 
merely pitiful insults to reason. 

I am glad to tell you, by-the-bye, that the 
Moniteur is often untrustworthy. This I have ob- 
served with my own eyes on important occasions. 
It favours Dumolard : in that you have its secret. 
It slides over a circumstance in which he dis- 
played all the beauties of character of the despicable 
Roman Catiline. My free speaking will out, you 
see. Tell me, my dear son, if this is inconvenient. 
I like that new word. But to return. 

I shall always lecture you on the necessity for 
guarding against your imagination, which is a very 
microscope. Tell me whether you have seen the 
worthy Dr. Priestley, and whether you see much of 
Lord Stanhope. We are very quiet in Paris ; do 
not believe any bad political news, unless you hear 
it from me. I do not " lie like a Gazette," nor do I 
see everything " en noir" like the timid folk. 



XXXV. 

Paris, June 24, 1792. 

We are all breathless here, such is the rapidity 
with which event succeeds event, and the storm- 

with the wife and son of Petion. Madame de La Fayette was 
in the same prison at the same time. 
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clouds are gathering. Nothing very terrible as yet, 
however. The affair on Wednesday, which I 
described to you, will perhaps have unfortunate 
results because the Assembly is yielding. A decree 
by which more precise measures against armed 
assemblies are prescribed, has been issued to-day. 
The proclamation by the king, made yesterday, 
has beenjso profusely posted that there are five be- 
tween my abode and M. Crensot's. It is so calum- 
nious, and so far removed from the truth, that it 
excites general indignation. But, unhappily, the 
bourgeois aristocracy, and the large number of 
moderates who profess to desire the constitution, 
maintain that the people ought to remain perfectly 
qniet because the laws will set everything right. 
A proclamation by the municipality is in the same 
sense, and if, to-morrow, the poor " people " dares 
to show itself, as it threatens to do, an end will be 
made of it. To-morrow will be an ominous day. I 
am in hopes that the leaders of the people will 
take the fatal combination of the constituted 
authorities into consideration, and save them from 
bo great a danger, and therefore I do not think 
there will be any popular movement to-morrow, in 
ipite of the machinations of all those who desire 
•nch a movement should take place, for it would 
r gates to civil war. 

a are in a worse state than I have ever 

i, on account of the folly of certain 

end that the constitution is violated 
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by the people, just as if the king had respected its 
virginity ! The poor Jacobins are charged with 
this crime, and they are anathematized on all 
sides. I remarked, on Wednesday, that 200,000 
people followed the procession of 40,000; if 
the Jacobins have excited and urged on all those 
they are powerful indeed. Then, another absurdity, 
they pay the multitude ! The most pitiable nonsense 
of this kind is talked, and the differences of opinion 
among the patriots is very unfortunate. Never- 
theless, in spite of all this, I hope there are a 
sufficient number of enlightened men among them 
to save the commonwealth. 

The king has worn the red cap; crime of the 
people ! Petion has spoken to him with the dignity 
of a man ; crime of the magistrate ! It would seem 
as though he were still King of France, and not King 
of the French, to judge by the way in which his 
foolish resentments are humoured. The ministers 
appeared at the Assembly yesterday : a goodly show 
of noxious beasts. Guadet gave them a proper 
handling, but there is something brewing in the 
Senate. Everything is referred to the Council of 
Twelve, to which belong Guiton, who seems strong, 
Brissot, Condorcet, and Gensonn6, who do not 
speak. What is to become of us? Things have 
never seemed to me so dark as they look to-day. 

M. Bouchy did not fail to speak kindly to me 
about the political principles of the Montaigne 
Club. I said to him, frankly, that they were 
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Feuillants. He thinks that the " executive power " is 
traitorous and perfidious, but that it is the business 
of the constitution to drive him along. We must 
wait and see, and above all, we must respect the 
constitution; this armed populace is not the true 
people, it is composed of foreigners, of ruffians, or 
of what used formerly to be called the dregs of the 
people ; those who having nothing have no interest 
except in disorder. I said, with as much moderation 
as possible, all I could say, but to my mind the 
bourgeois aristocracy, which causes this terrible 
separation in the popular class, is more dangerous 
than all. The drum beats everywhere. The bat- 
talion of Sainte Genevieve is already afoot. 

As I was crossing the Place du Pantheon an 
officer said to me, "Madame, we are going to 
support the law;" and he walked away. A soldier 
replied, " We are not of his opinion. Bah ! Qa 
ira ; we will not fire." 

I told you yesterday it was the proclamation that 
was posted so profusely ; but it is the king's letter 
in which he demands the assembling of forty-two 
battalions to form a camp between the capital and 
the frontiers. This is almost the same demand as 
that made by M. Servan, which led to his disgrace, 
and the decree which was vetoed. I cannot under- 
stand this royal artifice. He will, and he will not ; 
he places his veto upon a decree of the Corps 
L6gislatif, which calls for the assembling of 20,000 
men, and then he orders up forty-two battalions. 

e 2 
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I am confident that all this f ass about the National 
Guard will be nothing more than talk. If the 
people moved, their strength would be so great that 
the guard could do nothing. But their leaders will 
not expose them to the danger of the day. On 
Wednesday, Saint-Huvergne was at the head of the 
citizens, and Santerre at the head of the soldiers. 

On Wednesday, when the mayor went for the last 
time to the chateau, the king said to him angrily, 
" Peace, peace ! be silent ! " " Sire," replied Petion, 
" the people's magistrate must not suffer silence to 
be imposed on him," and he continued to speak. 
Fancy the rage of the court with this worthy man. 

I sent, this morning, to ask Mademoiselle Chretion 
to come to me. I had not seen her for a month. 
She assures me that the people, who are in very 
wise hands, will not stir; that their last great 
gathering was conducted so ably, that, among 
the whole 40,000, there were no individuals who 
were not guaranteed, either by the various patriotic 
societies, or by the sections; and in the case 
of soldiers, by the battalions. An irresistible 
argument to be opposed to the rumours of calumny 
is that Louis XVI., his wife, his children, and his 
court, are alive and perfectly well; and that no 
sentiments were expressed towards them but such 
as ought to have awakened remorse in them, and 
would have touched hearts susceptible of any 
generosity. 

The king took the red cap and put it on his head 
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of his own accord; his portrait has been taken 
already. This prince, whose weakness leads him 
into falsehood and perfidy, proudly adorned his 
brow with the symbol of liberty ; in his lying re- 
criminations against the people he has trodden it 
underfoot. His letter to the Assembly, his proclama- 
tion, the proces-verbaux drawn up because some one 
struck at his door with a pickaxe, all this reveals 
the despot, who has a Monk at the head of an army, 
to punish those insolent persons that dare to regard 
him as a man. 

This morning I went to the Place du Pantheon, 
on which were three battalions with their guns, and 
lighted fuses. There were hardly any except officers 
there. It is a pretty regiment of plats a barbe, for 
that is the nickname for them. The women were 
making fun of them and their uniform. " These 
gentlemen," said one, " must surely expect that it 
is going to rain Austrians, for they are too gallant 
to kill Frenchmen." Another said, " This is then 
the army of Coblentz, they have all got epaulets. " 
They stood about there until one o'clock, when they 
retired. I saw and heard all this with joy. In 
short, my dear, the storm has been turned aside. 
Patience and courage ! I cannot resist sending you 
the evening paper, I have read all the interesting 
matter it contains with so much, pleasure. 

At seven o'clock in the evening we went to the 
ci-devant College of Navarre, and squeezed ourselves 
into the gallery of our section. We heard it declared 
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that the Commandant-General and M. Petion had 
lost the confidence of the nation. The section of the 
Lombards announces that they have made up bales 
of all their National Guard uniforms, to be sent to 
the regiments of volunteers who are in need of them, 
and that, henceforth, the dwellers in that section 
will serve in their ordinary dress. An address to 
the National Assembly, demanding the reduction of 
the sixty battalions to forty-eight, the number of the 
sections, and the suppression of the staff, was voted. 
All this, and also a motion that the address of the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, which you will read in the 
Journal, should be read to the National Assembly, 
was received with loud applause. 

Bouchy had said to me, " Madame J , go just 

once to our section ; you will see that it is impossible 
to hold by it, they are mere mad sans culottes there." 

I am not indeed of their opinion. D , who was 

president, sent in his resignation this evening, being 
of the party of the Feuillantins of the Montaigne 
Club. The public spirit of the people is perfect ; it 
is only the bourgeois aristocracy which deprives 
the societies of the support which they would have 
received from the enlightened portion of the people, 
but all is not lost ; and Qa ira in spite of the knaves 
and the fools. 

Marion and I unite in regretting your absence. 

What a pity M. J is not here, how much his 

great and noble mind would find to enjoy ? There 
are still sudden dangers, in which protecting 
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Heaven so favours the imposing mass of the true 
and faithful that the people triumph over all the 
devices of the artful policy of courts, and the 
infamous calumnies of their hired scribblers. Every 
day, addresses, full of the language of truth, are 
received from the departments. One has come from 
Dijon which is worthy of Cicero. 



XXXVI. 

Pabis, June 26, 1792. 

* 

I advise you to be most prudent and circumspect 
in the enunciation of your sentiments respecting 
the French Revolution and the English constitution. 
Here, the rod of despotism is ever uplifted to 
repress every kind of liberty. I was far from think- 
ing the case was the same where you are, but all 
that I observe in the public papers would make me 
seriously uneasy if I had less confidence in your good 
sense. I like your Lord Stanhope just as I liked 
the Abbe Mably. I advise you to cultivate to the 
utmost so valuable an acquaintance ; if he can place 
you in an English family on the conditions of which 
we have already spoken, it will be for you, acting 
on your own experience, to tell us what sum will 
be required for your maintenance. I am anxious to 
hear that you have also seen Dr. Priestley. I con- 
clude that these two great men, compatriots and 
contemporaries, must be friends. I want to know 
whether you assiduously frequent the philosopher- 
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lord. Do not fail to present your mother's respects 
to him, and to. express the gratitude which he has 
awakened in a maternal heart, deeply sensible of 
the kind interest which he takes in you and full of 
profound veneration for his virtues. You are, how- 
ever, at liberty to dismiss this motion and return 
to the former question if you think proper, for I 
cannot divine the a propos that there may be in 
this, and the a propos is a great point. At any rate 
present my respects to these great men. And tell 
me about Fox, for I esteem him highly. Is he 
somewhat of a prophet in his own country ? Relate 
to me the use you make of your time, and how 
you are getting on with the English language. 
Tell me, also, whether you are pursuing other 
studies. 

Public opinion is taking form upon all the events 
which have bewildered the wisest, and, notwith- 
standing the foolish division among the patriots, 
the great majority, enlightened by their good sense, 
and guided by strict integrity, approve and sanction 
the constitutionally-unconstitutional action of the 
people. They have grasped the spirit of the law, 
without holding by its letter, like the moderate 
Feuillantins, who prefer to perish in due form rather 
than be saved by a lucky breach of rule, would have 
them to do. Absolute quiet reigns in the capital ; 
but, just as in stormy weather, the sun shines out 
brightly only to be veiled anew by clouds, which 
will again discharge rain, hail, and tempest, so our 
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tranquillity is only the forerunner of f rest troubles, 
and this momentary rest, which the exhaustion pro- 
duced by recent events has rendered necessary, is 
but the precursor of disturbance. If the " executive 
power " were well directed the constitution would 
work satisfactorily, but on the contrary, it seems to 
toy with its own destruction, and its calumnious 
recriminations upon the decided action of the poor 
people are clear indications that if it were but strong 
enough it would resort to barbarous methods of 
repression. The multitude are justified, and thei 
purity of their intentions is proved, by the fact that 
not a hair of any head has been injured in this great 
movement of an outraged people. The king, his 
wife, his children, their courtiers, and their wives, 
have all been respected, and the effervescence of 
600,000 people has not produced, thank Heaven ! 
the slightest crime. The entrance into the Louvre 
is a very venial sin, and if Titus had been there 
on that great day in the costume of Louis XVL, 
he might have deserved the title so dear to 
human nature, simply by manifesting the most 
ordinary qualities of an honest man. He took the 
red cap, and put it on with an appearance of sincere 
good-will that filled the spectators with delight. 
The demand that he should rescind his vetoes was 
made with moderation, some stupid coarse expres- 
sions only excepted, and these were uttered, no 
doubt, by enemies of the people, at the moment 
when entrance to the den was gained. Nothing 
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disgraceful or low soiled the deeds of so strange and 
bright a day. 

In vain is everything done to corrupt public 
opinion, the truth shines out, and the National 
Guard, notwithstanding the wiles of a great 
number of its officers, is staunch in the main. The 
patriotic societies, which weed themselves and 
multiply themselves at the moment when a terrible 
war is declared against the mother society, shed 
floods of light abroad, and keep up such incessant 
vigilance that there is no escape from their in- 
defatigably active perspicuity. 

The affair was effected so cleverly, and there was 
such perfect concert among the different civic 
corps, that, if they had not entered the Louvre, 
there would not have been even a peccadillo against 
the law ; but the number of instruments will some- 
times interrupt the harmony of even the best- 
arranged concert. The true friends of concord in 
the various parties, see so clearly that the friends 
of the constitution means peace, that the very 
persecution which they sustain attaches them to it. 
There are more Jacobins, to use the established 
word, than ever. 

The departments begin to deliver their sentiments 
upon the popular movement of the 20th of June, 
which makes, within one day, the anniversary of the 
21st — that memorable date of last year, marked by 
the shameful flight of the executive power and its 
cowardly desertion of its post. If it had not been 
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for the sublime calmness of the people, that desertion 
would have plunged the realm into the fury of civil 
war. Let us then weigh those two events in the 
strict balance of justice. The famous protest of 
the king against the constitution, and the people's 
love for it, form the test by which to try those who 
seek to support or to overthrow it. The depart- 
ments, as I have said, are speaking. The small 
minority, the organs of calumny, cry shame upon the 
people, and flatter the court The imposing majority 
speaks the proud language of free men, and, to 
deliver an impartial judgment it is enough to know 
that two and two make four, and to make an 
honest reckoning of those who flatter, and those 
who venture to tell the truth. If the result produced 
be six to one, the majority is a fifth, and this is the 
calculation already made and proved by what has 
appeared. I went yesterday to the National 
Assembly, and heard addresses read from Lyons, 
Laval, Brest, Abbeville, and Peronne. I beg you to 
read all these in the Moniteur, if indeed its usual 
benignity does not make it leave out the most 
vigorous, on which they u pass to the order of the 
day," because weak eyes, hurt by the bright light of 
truth, cannot bear its brilliance, and unite with its 
enemies to cover it with clouds that hide it from 
view. 

Would you believe that I am inclined to put my 
veto upon all the bad things you say of our " Anglo- 
manes " ? It seems to me, my dear Jules, that 
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you, who are so kind-hearted and have so much 
philanthropy, ought not to pronounce so severely, 
after a first glance, on a nation who have been for so 
long the admired of others, and who hold the first 
rank in Europe among free and humane peoples. 
You must forgive me, my dear child, I have a heart 
which does not permit me to be philosophical, and 
so much do I love indulgence and kindness that 
I call upon yours on behalf of your hosts, that 
they may soften the colours of the picture, even 
though Nature presents it to you with all the 
English shadows. I implore you to be always on 
your guard against your ardent imagination, and 
against the ideal of mankind which you form for 
yourself. Learn to know men thoroughly. They 
are good in general; society has spoiled them a 
little, although they were made for society. No ; 
we were not made to live in the woods, and go on 
all fours, as one sometimes wishes to do when one 
reads your great friend Jean Jacques Rousseau. So, 
my dear, let us accustom ourselves to look at our 
fellow-men, at their vices and their virtues, to avoid 
the former with horror, and to imitate the latter 
with ardour. Above all, no mask of hypocrisy; 
that is the greatest deformity of Nature. 

Friday Evening. 

Little did 1 think when I wrote my last sentence 
yesterday, that La Fayette would throw off the 
mask and reveal the features of a Cromwell. He 
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appeared at the bar of the National Assembly at the 
moment when such a proceeding was least expected. 
Yesterday, in the afternoon, he denounced the 
"attempt on the Tuileries/' speaking with all the 
boldness of a Catiline. This scene, which no 
doubt was prepared beforehand, produced nothing 
except indignation in the galleries ; the Assembly 
did not manifest any, it seemed to be struck with 
amazement. I had an idea that the morrow of so 
singular a day would be marked by some great trait 
of patriotism ; but nothing happened. A calumnious 
denunciation against the Jacobins, which produced 
no result; then a vague statement by the six 
ministers, and a letter from Luckner to the king, 
in the same spirit as the fine speech of the other 
general — he demands respect for the hereditary 
representative, for the chief functionary, the supreme 
head of the army; — a proclamation of the same 
principles by the king to the army ; afterwards, to 
mix and season all this, a little victory of La 
Fayette's force, adapted to circumstances, just like 
a fairy tale ; and that was all, except the reference 
of everything to the Commission of Twelve. 

I am not well satisfied with the Assembly. It 
accorded the honours of the sitting to La Fayette, 
yesterday, as to a petitioner. He had seated him- 
self in the midst of the aristocrats, but he was 
dislodged and conducted to the bench set apart for 
the bearers of petitions. They say he went away 
this morning, but I do not know. This truly 
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extraordinary man has made public opinion take 
backward steps in all the different stages of our 
Revolution, and, in the name of liberty, serves its 
enemies. I cannot yet calculate the outcome of his 
new exploit. He has acknowledged his letter with all 
the confidence of a man who feels his strength. 
He had denounced the Jacobins in most despotic 
fashion. His best friends do not know what to say. 
Luckner's letter is only an insignificant supplement, 
and it is attributed to his colleague. It has only 
slightly injured the confidence that is accorded to 
him x Luekner. 

Adieu, my dear boy, we are, and shall be for a 
long time in a state of agitation ; be very prudent 
and circumspect. If Mirabeau had been at the 
Assembly yesterday, the general would have re- 
mained in the lobby. He knew how to strike great 
blows with that weapon of the a propos, which is 
always victorious; but men of character and de- 
termination, where are they in the Senate ? Talent 
is not sufficient. 

Try to be happy, and do not regret Paris at this 
moment, although it be apparently quiet, for storms 
are brewing. The apathy of the Senate is the 
despair of honest people, who feel that it may yet 
prove our ruin and its own. 
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XXXVII. 

To HER HU8BAND. 

Pabis, June 30, 1792. 

La Payette has appeared at the bar of the Assembly 
to acknowledge his letter boldly, and to denounce 
the nation in what he calls " the attempt against the 
king " committed by the people on the 20th June. 
He had prepared the way for this coup de theatre 
by the customary machinations of the court, so that 
the Senate appeared to be petrified, and poor 
Guadet was the only person who spoke. If a strong 
and determined man had acted with vigour, and 
represented this proceeding of the general's in its 
true light he would not have been admitted. " A 
general coming to dictate his will to the National 
Assembly outrages the law ; he shall not enter here 
except over the corpses of the legislators ! " This 
single sentence might have saved France from the 
horrors which are being prepared for her. The 
galleries, the good patriots, public opinion, all would 
have thrilled with joy. He was admitted, he spoke, 
he decried the people, he denounced the Jacobins. 
Girardin thanked him, and accorded him the honours 
of the sitting. He placed himself between Dumas 
and Dumolard ; he was requested to pass on to the 
petitioners' bench ; and all this passed in the dull 
silence of despair, notwithstanding the applause on 
the bad side. 
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Yesterday it was expected that the Assembly would 
have revealed itself.. I was there. The order of 
the day was proceeded with, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and this after a denunciation of the Jacobins 
which was proved to be utterly false and malicious. 
The six ministers came aud prosed until every one 
fell asleep, and their statements were peacefully 
referred to the Commission of Twelve. The Minister 
of War read to the Assembly a letter from Luckner 
to the king, in which he assures the king that all 
his forces, sharing his sentiments, disapprove of the 
audacious deed of the people. He said that certain 
instructions which it was necessary to communicate 
to the Assembly, but not publicly, were added to 
this letter. The General Committee was almost 
demanded ; the matter was, however, sent up to the 
Diplomatic Committee. The minister than read a 
proclamation to the army in the spirit of La Fayette, 
and no doubt dictated by him, although made in 
the name of the king, and signed " Louis/" After- 
wards, to varnish over all these horrors, a little 
victory by the hero of liberty was announced ; and 
then they passed to the great order of the day, which 
was the fixing of the age of marriage. The public 
murmured loudly. The Assembly is ruining us 
and itself. The good deputies are in despair ; the 
ministers are fooling them palpably. If the depart- 
ments do not yield, the constitution will be blown 
away by cannon, in the name of the constitution 
and the law : to this pass we have come. 
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Everything is going ill ! The conduct of the 
Assembly is so irritating to the people, that I am 
convinced when Louis XVI, shall think proper to 
take the whip of Louis XIV., wherewith to drive out 
this feeble parliament, fS bravos " will be raised on 
every side, inspired by very different feelings, it 
is true, but what do the tyrants care so that 
the chorus is in their favour? The bourgeois 
aristocracy is in high delight, the people are 
cast down, and in despair; thus is the storm 
brewing. 

Ah, why am I not in our cottage with you ? The 
dismissal of the patriotic ministers has been dictated 
by the general; the new ministers are all of his 
selection. Bouille's cousin wants to make of all 
France a Champ de Mars. You see our misfortune ; 
the partisans of this extraordinary man believe that 
they offer you an irresistible argument when they 
say the aristocrats speak of him as you do. 

I shall see about coming to a decision, if public 
affairs continue to afflict us. As we can do nothing 
in them, we must wrap ourselves in our mantles and 
bend our head to the axe of despotism. Auguste 
said, last evening, that I must tell you that we would 
go and join you, that we would remain in Dauphine 
until the month of November, and that in the 
meantime, either La Fayette will have overthrown 
the constitution in the name of the constitution, 
or he will be overthrown himself by a fresh rising, 
and thus, one way or another, we shall know what 

L 
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to reckon on. There are many tempests shut up 
within the volcano on which we live. 

Petion has just so many friends as there are pure 
hearts and just minds. 

The directory of the department is of the court 
party, and draws up despotic acts with great 
success. 

If the Assembly had openly condemned La 
Fayette's letter, he would not have ventured to 
appear; if, when he appeared at the bar he had 
been met with cries of resistance, he would not have 
dared to read Luckner's letter to the king, which 
was prompted by La Fayette. It is La Fontaine's 
fable of the female dog :— 

" Prdtez-moi votre loge pour mettre bas. 
Attendez que mes enfants soient grands ; 
Puis elle montre les dents." 

I think, however, that they have made their 
attempt too soon, and that the union of the people 
will effect a counterpoise. But the Senate! The 
Senate! That perfidious revision, sanctioned by 
the protection of La Fayette, is a sad example 
of what it can do. If it lent its assistance to a 
really constitutional king, it would have France for 
it; but it spread its shield then over a perjured 
king, taken in flagrante delicto, and to-day it enables 
him to triumph. 

Since the fete at Ch&teau Vieux, we have been 
going down, though fighting always. I shall go 
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and join you if La Fayette continues to lead our 
deputies in the fatal direction which they seem 
disposed to take. He will ' then select Paris, if he 
can, for the theatre of war, and I remember so well 
the terror caused by those legal assassinations in the 
Field of the Federation, that I would rather not be 
here on a similar occasion. As he quits his post a 
capriccio, if it pleased the people to rise once more, 
in their indignation, he might set off for Paris, and 
arrive soon enough to inspire the gangrened portion 
of the National Guard with the boldness to fire upon 
them ; and then our ills would be incalculable. 



xxxvni. 

Paris, July 4, 1792. 

You know that Ramond said La Fayette was the 
eldest son of liberty. Collot d'Herbois, in a dis- 
course delivered at the Jacobins' Club, said : " If 
he be the eldest son of liberty, he assassinates his 
mother ; if he be our elder brother, he is our Cain ! " 
All France talks, with Roman earnestness, of the 
unconstitutional and criminally despotic proceedings 
of the general. In truth, all the springs of eloquence 
are refreshed and revived for the French. Cicero, 
and Demosthenes live once more among us, in many 
persons. Bead Vergniaud, in the Moniteur ; there 
is not a private petition that does not reveal the new 
and great features of the offspring of the sublime 
genius of liberty. La Fayette seems to me to be a 

l 2 
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dwarf who can only, like the ants, plant a sting in 
the heel. His most faithful friends are giving him 
up. Perlet says of him all that is needed to open 
the eyes of the blind. He has always been his 
friend, but at last he sees clearly. All this is lead- 
ing to great events; but all is foreseen and duly 
weighed ; Heaven is for us. 

I send my son a kiss ; I love my son, and every 
day I earnestly pray the Supreme Being to keep him 
happy and virtuous, two things that are inseparable. 

Potion is adored by the people, and all good men. 
The good party is strong enough to conquer the 
universe. 

XXXIX. 

To her Husband. 
» 

Paeis, July 5, 1792. 

Do you think we are frightened, feeble, be- 
wildered ? Renounce your error. We are as firm 
as the Alps, as lofty as the cedars of Lebanon, and 
as calm as the still waters of a lake. Nothing can 
be more imposing than the union of the societies, 
and nothing more striking than the majesty of the 
mother society. Its beneficent ramifications carry 
strength and vigour with them everywhere. The 
National Assembly, roused with difficulty by the 
pressure of opinion, has just broken up the staff, 
and incorporated the French Guards in the National 
Gendarmerie ; which, however, I should have liked 
better with their first name. A decree, of eighteen 
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excellent articles, proposed by Jean de Brie, was 
passed yesterday- Vergniaud's speech, which I 
advise you to read, enlightens the blindest. A de- 
cree for the reception of the federals, sanctioned on 
the spot ; corrupt ministers, a perverse court ex- 
posed to the light of day; an alert watchfulness 
in the expectation of a * great event; such is 
our situation, and we are calmly looking on. 
Luckner has evacuated Tournay, and set fire to 
the suburbs of a city in which the French had 
received generous hospitality. This new atrocity 
will not impose on the brave people of Brabant, or 
the bold soldiers of liberty ; they all recognize the 
barbarous game of the courts in the unrighteous 
deed. Luckner is a passive instrument ; another is 
the soul of this base intrigue, all the facts of which 
are now laid bare. This is the second scene of 
bloodshed enacted by barbarous puppets, to stifle 
liberty. The defeat of Mons and the evacuation 
of Tournay have been contrived to favour 
the infamous policy of the cabinets ; indignation 
has risen high, and perfidy is stripped of its gar- 
ments. If the National Assembly does not strike 
down the unconstitutional general, he will have the 
effrontery to push this policy to the end. It is 
plain that his design is to place the court in the 
heart of his forces, to draw the corrupt part of the 
National Assembly to the same point, and from 
thence to impose fetters upon the whole realm in 
the name of the law. La Fayette drove about the 
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capital with six or eight hundred officers of the 
Parisian force surrounding his carriage. It was 
Scylla in Rome. His last letter to the Assembly 
had all the modest arrogance of a despot. He re- 
gretted, it said, that the Assembly had not yet done 
anything in the spirit of his petition, and Eamond 
has surnamed him the eldest son of liberty. Collot 
d'Herbois said — as I have written to Jules, — " It is 
an eldest son who assassinates his mother ; if he be 
our eldest brother, it is Cain ! " 

The sections of Paris, the departments, the private 
petitions, all have uttered a cry of indignation 
against La Fayette at the Assembly. The journals 
carry the sound of that cry all over the world; 
lastly, the village newspaper, and Perlet, his two 
faithful flatterers, have broken their idol, and see 
the ape-Cromwell, or the dwarf-Monk, in the hero 
of the two worlds. 

If to-day it be declared, as it ought to be, that 
"the country is in danger," I have an idea that you 
will hasten your return. I know that a citizen can 
render services to the country everywhere; but, 
nevertheless, I think your place is here, for the 
double reason that you are a supplementary deputy 
and a soldier-citizen. Uniform was put down by a 
decree yesterday. The present soldiers are not 
obliged to wear it, except at their own pleasure. 
Yours has been destroyed ; you have not an idea of 
the imperious majority of public opinion. The de- 
monstration of the people, their peccadillo towards 
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the king has been, as in the fable, judged a case for, 
hanging ; and it is La Payette who has come royally 
to cry " haro " over the ass. " We ape lost ! " cried 
the fools : " We are saved ! " replied the clear-sighted, 
because here is this man unmasked before he has 
won the laurels of victory, which would have hidden 
all the deformity of his open perjury. Although he 
says " my king," as a pretty woman says " my 
parrot," we have already seen letters from soldiers 
who tell how copies of the king's proclamation to 
the people were rammed down into the muskets, 
so fallacious and destructive to liberty did it 
appear. 

Do you know, that all those great public interests 
overpower the human " ego " in me to such an 
extent that though I have a two-edged dagger in 
my heart, your absence and your silence, I am hardly 
able, nor do I wish, to speak to you of that. Never- 
theless, I implore you, write to me ! And come 
back, mon ami. What a space, what days, what 
moments have been subtracted from my life ! Cruel 
sister, how dear your interests cost me ! Adieu ! 

XL. 

Pakts, July 7, 1792. 

I would give anything in the world that you 
were with me now, for my own sake, and because 
of the interest T take in the commonwealth concern- 
ing which you would settle my opinions, with that 
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wisdom and penetration which have never deceived 
you. Listen, and pay attention to this. The 
directory of the department of Paris has this morn- 
ing suspended the brave Petion from his functions. 
This news, as yet only whispered, is credited by 
some, rejected by others, according to their desires 
or apprehensions, and every one is floundering 
about in an uncertainty which suspends all action. 
I arrived at the National Assembly, with Auguste, 
at noon. Brissot was to demonstrate in a speech 
the necessity for prosecuting La Fayette, the court, 
and the ministers, and bringing the perfidy of all 
to the test of evidence. Vergniaud, Gensonn6, 
Jorne, and Condorcet had begun on Monday last 
to prepare this last stroke ; and all their speeches, 
which no doubt you will read in the Moniteur, are 
characterized by truth and vigour. A colonel in 
La Fayette's force appeared at the bar and de- 
nounced him, with proofs. This colonel had been 
obliged to resign because, having refused to affix 
his signature to the famous petition, he was ex- 
posed to gross insults on parade. He added other 
proofs, and an immediate cry was raised that La 
Fayette should be accused, for within the last week 
evidence against him and of general disapprobation 
of his conduct had been gathered from all sides. 
Colonel B was admitted to the honours of the 

sitting; he is a fine-looking man, with a Roman 
air. The Assembly and the tribune applauded him 
loudly. Suddenly there sprung up at the tribune 
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other speakers. A man in a black coat spoke with 
the unction of a missionary ; this was M. Lamou- 
rette, of Lyons. He said that every passion ought 
to be subdued; that the danger of the country 
should impose silence on resentments of every kind, 
that union originating in the bosom of the august 
Senate would be imitated throughout the entire 
realm, and cemented by virtue; that the asto- 
nished universe would contemplate it, and the 
monster of civil war be stifled in the embrace of 
brotherhood. He came down from the tribune, 
and instantly reascended it, as though inspired. He 
moved that they swear to execrate the two Cham- 
bers as well as the Republic, that they may kill 
two factions at a blow. 4 President Girardin put 
the motion to the vote, with the rapidity of light- 
ning ; » then, by one of those incomprehensible 
electrical miracles which make a vast crowd ex- 
perience a strong commotion at the same instant, 
the whole Assembly stood up with upraised arms, 
and shouted, in wild enthusiasm, " Yes ! a thou- 
sand times, yes ! " Never was there a fiercer, more 
exciting, majestic, and astonishing spectacle ; I 
was choked with rage, because I detected the snare, 
nevertheless, my eyes were charmed, in spite of my 
reason, by this sublime union unmistakably dis- 
played. The deputies had their hats, and they 
waved them in the air as a mark of approba- 

4 Lamourette's proposition ended in this manner. See La 
Revolution Frangaue, by Louis Blanc, vol. i., ch. xiii. 
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tion. The galleries applauded until the very roof 
rang. The intoxication spread to all present. The 
"blacks" came forward, a tumultuous movement 
\*as made; the 700 representatives thronged to- 
gether, changed places, and in a moment were 
clasping and kissing one another. Lastly, Jaucourt, 
Cheron, Dumolard, Dames, and others flew to the 
Mountain. The waves of the tempest subsided ; 
all were changed, and sacred fraternity seemed to 
unite and to transport them. The paleness of 
Gensonne and Bazire, the noisy and malignant joy 
of Gaillard, Pleury, &c, filled my soul with fear. 
A motion was immediately made to support the 
entire constitution. Lecomte moved that the word 
entire be erased; then came another motion that 
twenty-four members should be sent to carry the 
good news to the king. They set off at once. 
Brissot, speaking from the tribune, said gravely 
that as he had to discourse of matters which 
might revive angry passions, he thought it best, 
considering the effervescent joy of the Assembly 
at that moment, to postpone them until the morrow ; 
and the Assembly passed to the order of the day 
upon marriages. The profound impression of terror 
and distress made upon me increased so painfully 
that I was obliged to go away. I was in M. Euvy's 
box, with four or five other women. Several good 
patriots were there, rejoicing; the surprise had 
turned all heads. The succeeding events, which I 
give from hearsay, are equally astonishing. The 
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municipality appeared and with generous disinte- 
restedness demanded to share the fate of Petion, 
and that all should be judged upon the proces-ver- 
baux which they had brought with them, and which 
contained all the facts. They might have added 
that the crime of the virtuous Petion was that of 
having saved 20,000 lives, on the 20th June, 
that day on which the directory of the depart- 
ment would have had them sacrificed for the 
good pleasure of a perverse court. Would you 
believe it ? By the terms of the constitution, this 
had to be referred to the executive power, which is 
called upon to make its report to-morrow ; on which 
the Corps Legislatif will confirm or improve accord- 
ing to the forms of the constitution. The king 
is arriving at the Assembly : tremendous applause. 



XLI. 

Paris, July 8, 1792. 

Yesterday evening the square before the Maison 
Commune, the Tuileries, and the Palais Royal 
were filled with an immense crowd, demanding to 
have Petion back again. At night bands of work- 
men, five or six in each group, went shouting 
through the streets that Petion must be given back 
to them. To-day some of the sections went to the 
National Assembly to make the same demand. 
President Girardin succeeded in getting the petitions 
sent back to the committee, but he could not hinder 
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the roof of the Senate House from ringing with 
that cherished name, and with this sentence : st Give 
us back Potion, and break up the department." 
That is the general desire. To-day the king had the 
Tuileries closed. He has written to the Assembly 
that it was for them to have the dismissal of the 
worthy magistrate of the people revoked.* The 
Assembly has sent back to the king again, so that 
the affair is prolonged. Petion has had an address 
printed — it is posted everywhere — in which he 
enjoins order, and the quiet waiting for his re- 
habilitation by the law: he has the wisdom of 
Socrates or Aristides. To-morrow ought to witness 
his triumph, and the overthrow of his enemy. This 
is so firmly expected that it must be. Union pro- 
duces a great effect by its hopefulness. The credu- 
lous vulgar admire, clever people fear, aristocrats 
swear, all this makes a schism in their sect. If 
you were here you would see farther than I do. 
What I observe with satisfaction is that the court 
walks, like crime, in trembling. They do not know 
what they are doing. Yesterday the king ordered 
his gardens to be opened, with all the cheerfulness 
and loyalty of a constitutional monarch ; to-day he 
has had them shut, with the caprice and ill-temper 
of a despot. All this is not lost upon the observers, 
and the public mind is not deceived, although 
many cunning devices are resorted to. Paris was 

* Petion had been suspended from bis functions as Mayor of 
Paris by the directory of the department. 
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calm and bright to-day, as if nothing was the 
matter. Everywhere, however, groups were to be 
seen, quietly and firmly discussing the affair of 
Petion, and loudly "praising his humanity, his pro- 
found wisdom, and all his virtues. This true 
magistrate of the people has just published a 
pamphlet entitled, "Regie generate de ma Conduite" 
it is virtue in doublet and hose, and truth with 
features which must strike the blindest. In short, 
yesterday, we were waiting for to-day, and to-day 
we are waiting for to-morrow. French impetuosity 
is becoming tempered by the Anglomania, and 
respect for the law is a powerful curb, whatever the 
calumniators of the people may say. 

I have received letters from our Jules ; he has 
written to you. Nothing new, but everything very 
interesting. He has seen Dr. Priestley, and is 
charmed with him. The doctor has the simplicity 
and the wisdom of Phocion. 

The king's councillors made a fine speech to him 
in wljich they had the effrontery to say that this 
meeting was the dearest object of his wishes, and 
that they are all going to make the constitution, to 
which he has sworn, and which they desire to sup- 
port, work smoothly. He left the Assembly; the 
Tuileries, which have been shut since the 20th June, 
were opened by his orders. 6 The people poured 

6 There is a discrepancy in the writer's statements on this 
subject, as the reader will perceive on comparing the reference 
made to it in the first paragraph of Letter XLL with this 
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into the gardens in crowds 5 every one, they say, 
looks joyous. Shall I tell you ? Three-fourths of 
Paris know nothing of the fate of P6tion, who is, 
however, suspended from his functions, and whose 
place is filled by another. The surprising events 
of the day bewilder the public mind. The street- 
criers deafen one. Great meeting of the National 
Assembly. The king came thither and embraced 
both parties. Potion' s warning to the people is on 
the walls of every street in Paris to-day. Let the 
people keep quiet; between this and the 10th, we 
shall see great events. The calmness of the people 
only can save the commonwealth, and respect and 
obedience to his advice will make them patiently 
wait for the denouement of this great scene. If 
the executive power have the wit to repudiate the 
directory of the department what popularity he 
will acquire ! and if he be audacious enough to con- 
firm its crying injustice, what a touchstone for the 
meeting of the Senate ! If this meeting be not an 
unrighteous work, the department will be broken 
up to-morrow and Petion restored, or the day 
after, Paris will be in insurrection. The patriotic 
crowd believe in good faith because they are full of 
it themselves, and they flatter themselves, in con- 
version. Besides, in previous letters, between the dates of the 
20th June and the 8th July, she describes scenes that occurred 
in the Tuileries gardens, and herself as being present at them, 
and frequently alludes to the Tuileries as a place of public 
resort. These statements are inconsistent with the conflicting 
assertions in Letter XLT. (Translator's note.) 
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sequence, that the National Assembly is about 
to bring forth great measures, all favourable to 
patriotism, because of the imminent danger of the 
country. That may indeed be so, because the court 
and the bad deputies are afraid of the federals : all 
that is being done to-day is a mere comedy dictated 
by fear ; the thread of the double intrigue escapes 
me. Do they think that they can sacrifice Potion ? 
They deceive themselves ; we are on the brink of 
a terrible explosion. But, listen to this, and gather 
from it what it means. Yesterday, the Commune 
was convened extraordinarily for the purpose of 
reading a petition by an individual named Cahier, 
which is nothing else than the letter and the senti- 
ments of La Fayette against the patriotic societies, 
commented and expanded. This Cahier claims that 
the petition shall be presented in the name of the 
entire Commune, in order to make the National 
Assembly take the steps indicated by La Fayette 
for its dissolution. Petion and Manuel as well as 
all the other patriots of the Commune, strongly 
opposed the said Cahier, who failed to carry his 
point by reason of the length of his petition and 
the strife to which it gave rise. The matter was 
adjourned until Monday. The department probably 
thinks that the effect of the suspension of Manuel 
and Petion, will be to leave the victory to the 
bad side; but no ! wait; I forgot to tell you that 
the Senate had decreed, upon the motion of Bazire, 
that all the administrative and judicial bodies of the 
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capital should appear to-morrow at the bar of the 
Assembly, and all swear to act in the sense of 
the constitution, and to maintain it with all their 
strength. 

It would take a great deal of penetration to see 
through all that is taking place. I think that to- 
morrow will be " the day of the dupes " for the 
t€ blacks ;" for I cannot believe in the general cor- 
ruption, and the lights have shone so brightly this 
week that the darkness of crime cannot succeed to it. 



XLH. 

Pabis, July 10, 1792. 

Public events are so rapid and so interesting that 
one's mind is always in a state of agitation that 
interferes with liberty of spirit. I have been wish- 
ing to write to you for these three days, but I am 
frightened at the abundance of my materials, 
because I have not the skill of a good architect to 
put them all in their proper place. 

On Sunday I was present at the solemn farce of the 
meeting of the Corps Legislatif. I was in M. Euvy *s 
box. I felt the trap set for us at that moment with 
all the strength of which I am capable; and yet 
I was enchanted with the beauty of the spectacle. 
The unanimity of the movement to which the 
motion of the priest Lamourette gave rise was quite 
magical. Never, my son, have human eyes beheld 
a finer sight than that was. How sadly did I say 
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to myself, why is it not the work of virtue ? If it 
were it would indeed be a grand triumph for 
humanity. A spontaneous impulse moved all the 
deputies ; a sentiment of fraternity united them so 
irresistibly that I saw those most inimical to each 
other embrace. So genuine was the cordiality that 
might be read in the faces of all, that the credulous 
vulgar must be pardoned for the readiness with 
which they fell into the trap. I wept with anger, 
and I was filled with admiration, because I knew 
that the mass was pure, and that the only criminals 
there were the small number of schemers who set 
these great movements on foot, for the sole pur- 
pose of securing an interested aim which they fail 
to attain, because Heaven defeats the policy of the 
wicked. And that has happened. The fine speech 
and the presence of the king, the amp de theatre 
contrived by the traitors — the whole thing in short, 
has so completely disorganized the Assembly, that 
a majority for the good cause is certain, through 
the displacement of individuals. This happy com- 
bination destroys the harmony and the activity of 
the bad. Everything will turn to their confusion ; 
the father and magistrate of the people will triumph 
with us. Our calm, amid this tempest, proves that 
we are worthy of liberty. 

I have just come in from the Assembly, and send 
you the newest news of the day. The five ministers 
who appeared there yesterday and this morning to 
give an account of the condition of the kingdom, 

M 
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and of the strength of our enemies, equivocated in 
a manner which could not deceive even the most 
foolish hearers. They concluded their fallacious 
report by a sentence which was received with loud 
applause : " We inform the Assembly that we have, 
all five, presented our resignation to the king this 
morning." They were honourably accompanied by 
"bravos" to the door. Chambouas, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was not there, having written 
yesterday to the Assembly to inform them that he 
was spitting blood. After this the discussion upon 
declaring the country in danger was begun. The 
opposition has succeeded in weakening and pro- 
longing it. The Jaucourts and Dumolards have 
resumed their former place with all their aristocratic 
passions. I am discontented with the Senate. 
To-day, the sole advantage of the meeting is that 
Lacroix has obtained the vice-presidency; all the 
rest was feeble and puerile. To-morrow, they may 
do better, for their attitude is very changeable^ 

Our good Potion is still suspended from his func- 
tions. In the slowness with which this affair moves 
I detect the villainous malice of the minions of the 
court. Nevertheless, as all the sections of the 
capital demand him by hue and cry, so does the 
whole people; I expect that he will come out of 
this the glorious conqueror of his enemies. His 
crime is that he did not have twenty thousand per- 
sons legally killed on the 20th June, for the diver- 
sion of a bloodthirsty court. In the eyes of certain 
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fools the crimes of kings are peccadilloes, and the 
peccadilloes of the people are crimes. How right is 
La Fontaine in his fable of the animals sick of the 
plague : " On crie haro sur h baudet" Poor people, 
how great you are in my eyes in your rude upright- 
ness, and how little are these great men in their 
perfidious urbanity ! The crowd entered the Louvre 
accidentally ; at any rate this fault, if fault it be, 
has enabled us to make more than one discovery, 
and it has revealed La Fayette. The mask falls, the 
man remains, and the hero vanishes. A week hence 
we shall know what will be decided about him. All 
the hundred mouths of rumour accuse him, as 
well as the executive power, whose powerful pro- 
tector he is. I foresee great events, and that the 
Senate will lose much of its strength by its procras- 
tination. 

Brissot's speech yesterday raised my spirits; it 
sparkles with truth. Pray read the whole of it in 
the Moniteur. M. Talleyrand is recalled. Great 
reliance is placed upon the neutrality of England, 
although the sincerity of the Government is much 
doubted. I am afraid that the advantageous peace 
which it has just concluded with Tippoo Sahib may 
induce it to wish to join with our enemies. Be very 
circumspect in conversing with people in London, 
for I observe that free speech — the idiom of free 
men — is proscribed even in the very places where 
the idol of liberty seemed to be worshipped most 
enthusiastically. 

m 2 
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All the federals, who are coming in crowds from 
the eighty-three constitutional parts of France, 
assert that the wine, wheat, and other crops have 
never looked better than at present. Providence 
loads us with its gifts, and lavish Nature covers the 
surface of this vast realm with riches and abun- 
dance which guarantee its prosperity. There are 
three federals staying at Montaigne, and twelve at 
Navarre. These three men of liberty have an air 
as proud and austere as her own. Madame Grouset 
remarked to me this evening that they looked as if 
they lacked savoir-vivre. " What matter," I replied, 
"provided they know how to die." 7 

On going into St. Germain-l'Auxerrois (the 
king's parish church) the other day, I saw a superb 
marble tablet, on which was engraved the Rights 
of Man, placed in the nave. This redoubled my 
devotion, and I prayed most fervently in conse- 
quence. As I came out I observed in the open 
space in front of the church, two men standing on 
benches, and surrounded by perhaps a hundred 
persons. Each had a catechism, questions and 
answers, upon which they were commenting with 
genuine eloquence. One maintained the aristocracy 
and the other the constitution. The latter had all 



7 The point of this is injured by translation. The saying is 
as follows : — 

" Madame Cronset me disait le soir, * lis ont l'air de ne 
pas savoir-vivre.' ' Qa'importe,' lui ai-je replique, 'pourvu 
qu'ils sachent moorir.' " 
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the laughter on his side. He said things so quaint 
and appropriate that they were worthy of Mira- 
beau. A man of the people pushed me by accident, 
and was so eager to excuse himself that he walked 
on with me, begging my pardon. When I had fully 
granted it, he assured me that so much do the 
porters and commissionaires of Paris love justice 
and well-doing, that five thousand of them had 
signed a petition for the immediate restoration of 
Petion to his office. 

This is the people's doing, my dear, and we may 
judge it by the proverb, €t The voice of the people is 
the voice of God." That saying, as old as the world, 
seems to me to contain so great a truth that I regard 
it as the fairest flower of rhetoric. 

The National Assemby has bestirred itself to-day. 
It has decreed that the king shall be requested to 
" pronounce " in the matter of Manuel and Petion, 
who are to be restored to us to-morrow. It has 
declared the country in danger — the only means of 
saving it* Herault de Sechelles did some Mira- 
beauism ; and lastly, several fresh petitions from the 
federals were received. These petitions recall so 
vividly the eloquence of Athens and Rome, and 
promise the country such generous defenders, that 
it is not possible to despair of its salvation. To- 
morrow the report of all the general's imitations of 
Monk will be made. On Saturday, the Federation, 
which will be superb and tranquil. But, my dear 
boy, do not talk of our affairs without the greatest 
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caution, for it is the fashion for the aristocrats to 
fly to London. Beware of these deserters from 
France, and do not compromise yourself with them. 

The Poles are beating the Russians hollow. 
Catherine will end like Louis XIV. Does not the 
jade know that fortune is feminine ! 

If we are ever under the orders of a patriot 
general, I tell you that Prussians, Austrians, Wal- 
lachians, devils — all will be beaten and conquered 
by free men. I fear none but French traitors. 

The Jacobins are as majestic and as calm as 
though the cannons had no mouths : they mean to 
silence them by the thunderbolts of public opinion. 
Collot d'Herbois spoke like a Roman for Petion at 
the bar of the National Assembly. All the sections, 
all the societies, all the people cried, and still cry, 
" Give us back Potion ; he is a good man ; he is a 
virtuous man exposed to the malignant darts of our 
enemies." Ah, the stupid Feuillantins say that we 
are bribed to join this chorus. All the gold of 
Pactolus would not suffice for that. Fools, imbeciles, 
with their yellow filth ! They think that all men are 
to be moved by that vile means. I am paid — I — to 
cry €i Long live Petion ! " Money is nothing, the 
public interest is all, to the party of the right 
cause. 

XLIII. 

Pabis, July 18, 1792. 
I have not said much to you about our Federation, 
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because, although it was a fine sight and everything 
was quiet, it was insignificant. I was seated in a 
balcony of the Rue St Honore, to see the procession 
pass by. There were fully 100,000 persona present, 
bat no proper order was observed. What pleased 
me most was to see " Vive Petion " written in white 
chalk on all the hats. This cry, and that of " Vive la 
nation," were frequently and loudly raised, but, 
must I acknowledge it, the bourgeois aristocracy, 
to which the handsome and well-dressed women 
who crowded the windows belong, did not join the 
chorus of the good people. I did not see that en- 
thusiastic concord which brings about an unbroken 
union, I am not satisfied with the aspect of affairs, 
The pusillanimity of our Senate and the foolish 
credulity of the silly Peuillantins are really placing 
the country in danger. I am less afraid of the 
Prussians and the Austrians than of the accursed 
policy of the moderates who paralyze the energy of 
patriotism, and I believe that unless a miracle be 
worked in our favour we shall receive terrible checks 
both from within and without, through the im- 
becility of the Feuillantin crew, and the perfidy of 
their chiefs. The court is clever enough no longer 
wwiird La Fayette; it is Luckner now. 
•j ho has arranged with the court; he 
■tAlitlimo of the Forces. He has 
National Assembly, and I remarked 
^ in. his letter which clearly revealed 
mind is made up about him. 
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My heart, which is the guide of my judgment, 
exposes Luckner to me ; he is in truth a friend of 
the despots, and a dangerous enemy of liberty. The 
nation will not find out this truth, which I readily 
detected, for some months, and which I am certain 
I shall see slowly confirmed by able logicians, who 
have the square and the compass always in their 
hands. What harm he will have done, before public 
opinion has attained the point which I have now 
reached ! The chief cause of the sorrow that fills 
every heart is that our poor soldiers are left to the 
slaughter: the wolf is shepherd. When all the 
inimical forces shall be mustered, the kings will issue 
a fine manifesto, in which they will demand the 
destruction of the Jacobins, and they will affix this 
trifling condition to peace. Judge of the clamour 
which the fools will raise ! I tremble, in truth, while 
expecting this event; and if .1 did not firmly believe 
in the wonders of Providence I should be afraid, for 
the only secure rampart of our constitution is formed 
by the Jacobins and the people. Now the people 
are as unstable as the waves; they are as easily 
seduced by appearances as by realities. We incur, 
therefore, a terrible risk. The truth is that we are 
suspended over an abyss. 

Reason, which Jean Jacques Rousseau calls that 
great vehicle of all our follies, operates very dif- 
ferently in each individual ; for mine makes me see 
black that which my brother sees white, and his 
makes him see white that which I see black, while 
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each protests his entire good faith. My dear son, 
in what a stormy time has Heaven allotted to ns the 
few short moments we have to live ! May it please 
Heaven to preserve us from witnessing the destruction 
of our dearest hopes. But, in truth, the irrational 
diversity of opinions drives the firmest believers to 
despair. Did not Gato the Censor add that one 
desire of his soul, " Let Carthage be destroyed/' to 
every other utterance ? So do I say about the great 
general. I reply to all arguments about the saving 
of the country by these words, " Let La Fayette be 
destroyed." It seems to me that all our ills are due to 
the magic influence of that name, and that his hypo- 
critical love for the constitution makes so many 
dupes that he will have chained liberty, hand and 
foot, and gagged all its friends, ere they perceive 
the snare in which he is taking them. Meanwhile 
they are crying " Vive La Fayette ! " in the streets, 
and his friends would have the people constitutionally 
killed to punish their boldness in proclaiming the 
truth. So complicated are the intrigues, so in- 
veterate is the corruption, and so weak is the 
Senate, that I know not from whence our salvation 
is to come. 

La Morliere has written to the king in the name 
of his troops, just in the style of the other generals. 
Thus, all the officers speak the old language, and 
conduct themselves as they did under the old 
regime ; what is to be done with them ? Nothing 
good, I say, and I fall back on miracles. 
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There is a commune which has resolved that the 
land of all its inhabitants who go to the war shall be 
cultivated gratuitously, thus binding itself to work 
for the widows and orphans. My feminine hope 
derives from this incident a strong argument in 
honour of humanity. Virtue hides itself under the 
thatched roof, and vice often dwells in palaces. 
Now there are in the lower world a hundred thatched 
roofs for every palace, whence it results that virtue 
is a hundred to one as against vice. Make a geome- 
trical calculation, and a philosophical resume upon 
this, and you will see that we, who value each in- 
dividual equally, and who estimate him by his 
intrinsic value, must conclude, as we cast our eyes 
over our vast plains, that there are more virtues than 
vices here below. 

The report on the great general has been made. 
His friends and enemies fought a battle over him 
for two days. It is decided to-day that a sponge is 
to be drawn over the past, because there was not a 
law. What blindness, what perversity, and what 
weakness ! All this is tending to our ruin. 



XLIV. 

Pabis, July 21, 1792. 

I acknowledge, my son, that I am always striving 
to gain the mastery over myself, and I maintain 
that there is no age at which one cannot attain 
to self-restraint ; because in my rigid watchfulness 
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for some time past I have gained much that is 
essential in my conduct towards your brother. 
Our nature is so wretched that we must always 
fight with it; but it has so many resources, and 
such true greatness with all its defects, that with 
good faith and principle one corrects one's self, and 
may each day make a step towards perfection. 

That amour-propre, of which one hears so much, 
imposes only on fools, and makes no dupes except of 
those who choose to be duped. We know very well 
what to think of ourselves, to ourselves, when we like 
to look closely at ourselves. Adieu ! 

XLV. 

To her Husband. 

Paeis, July 23, 1792. 

You do not then wish me to write to you about 
politics. This is, in truth, a great hardship, because 
I do not occupy myself with anything else, and the 
public interest is becoming so personal that one 
cannot help laying it to heart, as that on which hang 
our fortune and our life. 

I bless Providence that our dear son has gone 
away from us. To Providence we owe it that he 
left us just at a time when there was nothing to 
object to in his departure; at present, it would be 
impossible. All the young men are enrolling them- 
selves ; I saw over two hundred do so yesterday, after 
a proclamation made by one of the magistrates in the 
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section of the Gobelins; and the next two days, 
which are devoted to enrolling the volunteers, will 
see all the youths of Paris under the standards of 
Mars. 

Since you do not wish to hear anything except 
from the journals, I beat my retreat, and will try to 
talk to you of everyday matters. 



XLVI. 

Paris, July 26, 1792. 

Your papa seems to be inclined to come back, and 
I have never more ardently longed for his return. 
He loves you so dearly, and esteems you so highly, 
that no father and son could draw the bonds created 
by Nature more closely than you two. I recommend 
you to place the greatest confidence in him, and to 
display the most perfect freedom in your relations 
with him. Your father unites reason and philosophy 
to the deepest feeling. Forget the paternal majesty 
a little, and see in him the friend only. Act in the 
same way towards me. The barrier of cold respect 
that fathers and mothers place between themselves 
and their children, chills love by restraining it. My 
child, we are friends, with equal rights, duties, and 
feelings. I defy a father, though he display the 
utmost power, to go more directly to his aim, for 
the authority of friendship is a mild and sacred yoke, 
to which the proudest neck may bend with noble- 
ness and generosity. And what has that friendship 
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to ordain? The virtue and the happiness of the 
young friend whom Nature has given us, whom 
Heaven caused to spring from us both that he might 
strew flowers on our path in our latter days. Yes, 
my son, you will be the glory and the consolation of 
our old age : strive for that, and always remember 
the joy with which the recital of a good deed done 
by our dear child will fill our hearts. 

I approach political matters with difficulty, so 
grand and imposing are they. The murderous 
treachery of the executive power is so fatal to the 
prosperity and the glory of the nation that we are- 
reduced to the cruel necessity of destroying it, or of 
wearing the shameful fetters which it is " constitu- 
tionally " preparing for us. 

The National Assembly has just decreed the 
permanence of the sections. Petitions for deposition 
are coming from all quarters. Public opinion de- 
mands that measure, and we are expecting a great 
event. To-day, Guadet proposed that a message 
should be sent to the king, conveying the strongest 
and the last representations ; all this is useless and 
trivial. Kings know no other reasons than their 
own interest, and no other law than their own will. 
There is no compromise to be expected from them. 
They promise everything, and hold themselves 
pledged to nothing. However, three years of 
perjury have not yet sufficiently instructed the un- 
fortunate French; the disgraceful evacuation of 
Courtray, and the atrocious firing of the place, which 
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must render oar name hateful among the peoples, 
those royal bounties which would be repeated at 
each epoch of this war, according to the infamous 
caprices of the court, have not yet caused all the 
scales to fall from the eyes of the nation. We are 
in the most terrible moment of our perplexity, and 
with a war on our hands which excites much alarm. 
Our levies of men have been so considerable since 
the proclamation of the danger of the country, that 
if all were under the direction of good sense, and 
the leaders were patriot officers only, I would defy- 
all Europe to conquer us. 

Robespierre's credit is declining ; I always read 
his journal, but he is slow and incorrect. The in- 
corruptible Potion has privately written, " Les Regies 
de Ma Conduite." I have read and re-read it. It 
might be the production of Socrates or Plato for 
that antique simplicity which is so much admired and 
so admirable. I must tell you, by-the-bye, that we 
have been so severely punished for our idolatries, 
that we keep ourselves within the bounds of simple 
esteem for the Mayor of Paris. Only the people 
who cannot manifest their love otherwise than 
enthusiastically shout vociferously, " Vive Potion ! " 

A petition presented by Petion in the name of the 
commune, that no further passports should be 
granted, was changed into a motion, and together 
with the sale of the property of the emigres, voted 
unanimously. D'Averond has resigned; in short, 
the Senate is weak, and treads the path of our 
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salvation only at tortoise pace. Public opinion is 
forced to assume a voicb of thunder to obtain a wise 
measure. 

Vergniaud is nicknamed u Barnave the Second." 
We do not know whom to trust, and we are in- 
deed in great danger. I bless Providence for your 
absence. I would I were with you. Let us reserve 
our means and our energies for a more propitious 
time. At the present, the malignant spirit of the 
court has introduced the various dangers of the 
Tower of Babel, but of the excess of evil good will 
come. Patience and courage ; we shall not be be- 
trayed and tricked with impunity. 

Depremesnils, wearing a white cockade, has had 
the audacity to preach the counter-revolution in 
Paris. Yesterday, some of the federals and some 
men of the people attacked him. He is at the 
Abbaye, half-dead, if not quite dead. I have 

heard this news only confusedly, but it seems quite 

* 

true. La Rochefoucauld, who has also resigned, has, 
it is said, taken out his passport to travel. The 
department is not filled up. If you read the Moniteur 
daily, you know as much as we do. It is rather 
amusing that there are editors of all parties for the 
Moniteur, and that it is good or bad according to the 
individual who has it in hand. 
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XLVII. 
To hee Husband. 

Paris, July 31, 1792. 

My imagination plays me most trying tricks ; 
sometimes your absence is an intolerable burden, 
and sometimes the troubles of our capital force me 
to regard it as a blessing from heaven. Yesterday 
the arrival of the Marseillais gave rise to an event, 
which it was feared would open the sanguinary door 
of civil war. Indeed there were a few people killed. 
The drums beat, trumpet-calls were heard, every 
means was employed till nine o'clock at night, and 
yet, in spite of all this, we went to the Palais-Royal 
and nearly to the Tuileries. M. Julliot, command- 
ing a battalion of the Parisian National Guard, 
stopped us by telling us a combat was begun. We 
returned to the Palais-Royal, where everything was 
in the greatest agitation, and I came home again as 
quietly — except for the grief I felt — as you walk 
about your fields. I thought a great deal about it, 
and seeing perfectly well that it was a got-up thing, 
came to the conclusion that our side would soon get 
the better of it, which they did, and all our silly, 
noisy epauletiers have come back as they went. On 
the arrival of the brave Marseillais the National 
Guard of the Filles Saint-Thomas, headed by their 
commandant, provoked the new arrivals by wanting 
to make them shout, " Long live the king," and 
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at the same time refusing to cry " Long live the 
nation/' That was the cause of the quarrel, and the 
commandant was killed in the struggle by the Mar- 
seillais. He was an aristocrat. The consequences 
of all this might have been much more serious. 

I am becoming so wilful and so independent that 
I own no master but martial law. Potion is an ex- 
cellent man. Last night I said to our good Marion, 
"Mark my words, nothing will happen to-night, in 
spite of the drums, for Petion is there ;" and the 
reason why I jest about that hateful law is because 
it will never do any harm in such good hands. 
Robespierre is losing all credit. 



XLVIII. 

t 

Paris, August 4, 1792. 

We are in great political difficulties, my dear 
husband. The conflict between the Marseillais and 
a small number of the aristocratic National Guard, 
has been followed by no other consequences than 
the exposure of the perfidious schemes of those who 
wish for civil war ; but I think the broad daylight 
of truth which illuminates this murderous project 
will confound it, or at least check it for some time. 
A frightful event has again excited our indignation. 
Our volunteers at the camp at Soissons have been 
poisoned by powdered glass being put into their 
bread. The report of the commissioners sent by 
the Assembly seems to indicate that it was careless- 

N 
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ness, rather than premeditation, but that deceives 
no one. This crime makes one shudder with 
horror, and it is proved by the sufferings of about 
one hundred victims, who must perish in frightful 
agonies. The cruelties of the aristocrats light the 
torches of vengeance, and these barbarities in the 
eighteenth century afflict the humane, the philo- 
sophical. How glad I am, my poor child, that you 
are in a strange land. Be circumspect and philan- 
thropic there ; preserve your life, that you may one 
day sacrifice it to the sublime love of country. At 
this time of confusion it seems to me that self-devo- 
tion is perilous, without being glorious. Yesterday, 
Potion, in the name of the commune of which he is 
only the mouthpiece, demanded at the bar of the 
National Assembly the deposition of the executive 
power, for breach of faith. This is the wish of 
forty-two sections of the capital; and the depart- 
ments consulted will accept or reject it, as they 
think fit. Some say that such a great preventive 
measure would avert the danger of civil war, others 
that it would only hasten its explosion. 

Sunday Evening. 

Thank Heaven, my son, the disasters of Soissons 
have nearly disappeared under the investigation of 
the commissaries, and it has been proved that negli- 
gence alone was the cause of them. You will have 
seen all the details in the papers. We are very 
quiet in the midst of our storms. Petitions and ad- 
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dresses in favour of the forfeiture of the throne pour 
in at the Assembly. This great question, and the 
affair of La Fayette, form the business of the House 
for this week. You can imagine the crowd of citizens 
at the Senate, and the agitation of the capital. 

I saw an Englishman to-day who wants to be a 
captain in our troops. 

I am sorry for the decree which uncloisters all the 
nuns, although the religious aristocracy has been 
the cause of it. The Superior of the Grey Sisters of 
Eeuil lost her pocket-book, and it was carried to the- 
municipality of the place and opened there. It was 
proved by it that they had sent 48,000 francs to the 
emigres since the 1 st of January. 

If you have read the official report of what passed 
on the occasion of the enrolment, you must have 
noticed the prodigies of civic virtues that are fore- 
runners of the great destinies of a nation which with 
such defenders will be invincible. I was at the 
National Assembly when the proces-verbal was read. 
Every one wept, both aristocrats and patriots ; the 
women sobbed aloud. I was transported with ad- 
miration, joy, and delight ; and in such generous 
self-sacrifice I foresaw the saving of the realm. 
Yes, my son, the French rise far beyond other 
nations by the elevation of their sentiments. Un- 
fortunately, what elevates some, lowers others. 4- 
time of revolution developes all the vices as well 
as all the virtues, because conflicting interests are 
brought into play. 

n 2 
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The terrace of the Feuillants is a splendid place 
for observers of the people, and friends of law and 
liberty. A mere silken cord defends the entrance 
to the Tuileries, yet not one profane foot passes that 
frail barrier. The superb garden is absolutely 
deserted, and the terrace is crowded with people. 
This is a sharp contrast. French wit amuses itself 
by slight sarcasms. " That is Coblentz over there." 
I have been there twice since; there are fashionable 
people sitting about the cafe, and groups of people 
standing and walking about. 

I am going to the Assembly to-morrow ; some 
women are going to present a petition against the 
general. 

XLIX. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, August 5, 1792. 

I must acknowledge, dear husband, that I think 
all our ills proceed from the pusillanimity of the 
Senate, or rather from the corruption of certain 
members. Petion, the organ and mouthpiece of 
the commune, demands the dethronement of 
Louis XVI. This demand is supported by addresses 
so noble and so indisputably justified by facts that 
the opinion seems to me general. All the royalists 
here are selfish beyond everything, and would not 
run the very smallest risk to save a thousand 
monarchs. If La Fayette were previously removed 
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from the army, Louis XVI. could be deposed with- 
out its causing the slightest commotion in Paris. 
I absolutely believe what I state, and it vexes me 
to think that the Senate will not give me the 
pleasure of seeing my prediction verified. A 
properly organized executive power, obeying the 
constitution, would make all the kings of the earth 
turn back quicker than they came. For if, in spite 
of the treason of their leaders, the people flock in 
crowds to the frontiers, what would it be if they 
had confidence in their leaders, and if the fore- 
thought of a patriotic minister provided them 
plentifully with bread and arms, which are the only 
things required by free Frenchmen? Bead the 
official report of Nancy. After such generous 
devotion what think you of the destinies of the 
country ? nothing is wanted to work prodigies, and 
master fortune, but the example of a great genius 
at the head of our Senate. Then we should be 
truly a great people ; but narrow views, selfish 
interests, petty intrigues, keep everything within 
contemptible limits. Poor Louis XVI. ; it is to 
ease his shoulders of a burden too heavy for him, 
that I wish for his fall. The unhappy king is 
pushed into the abyss by false friends. In short, 
only two bold moves are wanting to upset the 
aristocracy completely. 

The House will be occupied about them this 
week ; you may imagine the agitation of the capital. 
To-morrow La Fayette : Thursday, his protege. 
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1 am going to the National Assembly to-morrow. 
I went to the Jacobins this week, and came out at 
half-past nine, so as to get home at a proper hoar. 
There were two or three hundred ladies there, 
dressed as carefully as if they were going to a 
theatre. I had not been there for three months, 
and it seemed to me that it was a case of lion's skin 
and wolfs jaws ; but I mean to tell your provincials 
that the Jacobins are men, good soldiers ; not at all 
sans-culottes, but the flower of the Parisian Bour- 
geoisie. They made a great impression by their 
virile speeches and their lofty attitude. I fancied 
myself at the Roman Forum. I heard Antoine, a 
former deputy, speak, and also Robespierre. It 
grieved me to hear them denouncing Brissot and 
Vergniaud. I always regret to hear people judge 
from hearsay. The Jacobins are the strongest 
pillars of liberty, and the terror of tyrants. 
But for them, for their energy and active super- 
vision, and their public discussions, which rouse the 
people and excite their patriotism, the counter- 
revolution would already have rejoiced the hearts of 
our enemies. If they succeed in paralyzing the 
Jacobins, adieu to the constitution. 

As you prolong your absence for another month, 
I think I shall go and pass it in the country. The 
truth is that I should like to get away from all the 
public agitation. I might shut myself up between 
the walls of my apartment ; but the proximity of the 
scene, the interest I take in all that passes, a certain 
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power of observation that I fancy I possess, all 
combine to attract me towards the theatre of these 
events, and I invariably bring from it fresh convic- 
tions of safety and security which make me bold. 
I want to breathe the country air, my dear husband, 
and not to think, or hear, or talk of politics for a 
time. Of the fifteen or twenty thousand young 
men enrolled and about to leave Paris under the 
orders of a general, who will perhaps be discovered 
to be the man of the counter-revolution, very few, I 
fear, will return alive ; and I thank Divine Provi- 
dence, which has exiled my son from a country 
whose sovereign sacrifices the young men of it to his 
own interests, because they would be the warmest 
partisans of liberty. Heaven will not permit the 
perpetration of such a crime ; our safety is written 
in the book of fate, and there also two lines are 
inscribed, which form the closing words of a 
petition that you will be sure to remark in the 
newspapers. 

L. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, August, 7, 1792. 

A terrible storm is gathering on the Parisian 
horizon. To-morrow La Fayette's affairs will be 
discussed. 

I should be almost tempted to go to the Senate 
were it not for my little Auguste, whom I do not 
want to shut up there for five or six hours. 
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Would you like to know my opinion ? I think 
the Senate is too weak to dare anything, and that 
its weakness will cause a terrible explosion. This 
oracle speaks more plainly than that of Calchas. It 
is not civil war, but a sudden action on either side, 
which will stun the one that gets the worst of it ; 
but no one can foresee the issues of chance, or the 
sum of the general evil that may arise. The duration 
of the discussions, judging by their importance, will 
give me, I hope, time to be under your protection 
before the blow falls. I repeat that my great fear 
is to be the too sensitive witness of an unfortunate 
catastrophe. I am sure the popular party will 
triumph, but the others are also brave men, and I 
have a horror of bloodshed. 

Yesterday I heard the magnificent petition, signed 
by so many citizens that there is a great book full 
of signatures. The young orator who read it had a 
delivery worthy of Cicero. It was listened to in 
perfect silence, interrupted only from time to time 
by applause that was as majestic as the subject. The 
invocation to the Supreme Being appeared to me 
pathetically grand, and the entire petition was read 
with genuine warmth of sentiment. The attentive 
attitude of the spectators was extremely striking, 
and the aspect of the assembly at that moment 
truly imposing. When the reading was over, the 
" blacks " made a tremendous effort to prevent the 
admission of the petitioners. The contrast of the 
noise with the silence which had preceded it, was 
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like the difference between a calm sea and a stormy 1 
ocean. At last our party got the advantage. 
Calvet wanted to speak; he raised a perfect tumult, 
and stood out against the majority with as much 
impudence as Dumolard. 

I shall tell you no more, for I remember that 
you do not like me to dwell on details. The depu- 
ties are like Milton's demons. 

Adieu ! I am no more afraid of the Savoyards 
than I am of the Prussians and Austrians. I am 
afraid of nobody but traitors. 

The terrace of the Feuillants is my favourite 
promenade. Deserted Austria forms a striking con- 
trast to it, and the silken cord continues to be an 
insurmountable barrier. Lately a lady passed over 
it not knowing. They made her shake off the dust 
of her shoes, with a playful gaiety which exaspe- 
rated me against the calumniators of a people who 
are always good, except when they are forced into 
wickedness. I was there 



LI. 

Pabis, August 8, 1792. 

The horizon is laden with vapours which must 
produce a terrible explosion. The cloud contains 
a thunderbolt. Where will it fall ? 

The National Assembly seems to me too weak to 
second the desires of the people, and the people 
too strong to let themselves be controlled by the 
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Assembly. From this conflict, this struggle, an 
event must ensue : the liberty or slavery of twenty- 
five millions of men. My activity and my feelings 
combine to take me often to the National Assembly, 
to the Jacobins Club, and to the public promenades, 
where every one talks of the present state of things. 
I have made such just observations in these different 
places that I can now see or foresee the future 
with a prescience that I regard as prophetic. The 
patriotic party will prevail, but it is unfortunately 
impossible that its laurels should remain for long 
unstained by blood. 

The dethronement of the king, required by the 
majority, and rejected by the minority which rules 
the Assembly, will be the cause of the severe 
strife which is imminent. The Senate will not 
have the audacity to pronounce the deposition, and 
the people will not be cowardly enough to support 
the contempt with which public opinion is treated. 
On the army, in the hands of traitors, our enemies 
found their pride and hope ; it is the army that 
will save us, for the soldiers of liberty can no longer 
be the satellites of despots, and the agents of their 
vengeance. You may judge from this what kind 
of events will come out of this present chaos, and 
do you not think that a woman and child, who are 
intrepid in the good cause, and who go everywhere 
to get news, are gratuitously exposed to danger ? 
I might remain at home or go to the country. 
Very good ! but I have a certain curiosity whose 
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source is in my heart and which directs my steps 
in the direction of danger. The secret of the wise 
is to know themselves. I am wise. It is easier 
for me to fly than to resist. I have said to myself 
a thousand times, that the sight of these troubles 
and the struggles of passion, so violent at the pre- 
sent moment, is not good for Auguste's young and 
tender mind. Reason has said as much on that sub- 
ject as Mentor could say, and yet I am always 
caught in the same trap ; the great interest of public 
affairs leads me to the political centre where we 
take up things so warmly that we come home with 
our minds exhausted with fatigue, and our hearts 
burning with passion, longing for the morrow that 
is to bring the continuation of the debates. 

I did not. go to the National Assembly to-day, 
but I heard that the disorder there was con- 
siderable. The committee made the report on La 
Fayette, and ended by a decree of accusation. The 
discussion was stormy, but the vote was favourable 
to him. Conceive the disappointment of the friends 
of liberty! This is preparing another defeat for 
them : I am certain that shame will be inflicted on 
them. But all this only brings us nearer to a 
catastrophe that makes the friends of humanity 
tremble ; for I do not exaggerate when I say there 
will he a rain of blood, and as the importance of 
the deliberation necessitates its slowness, we shall 
pass another fortnight before the terrible blow falls 
which will decide the fate of the realm, at least for 
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some time. We are in a more terrible crisis than 
all those that have preceded it, but we must not 
ungratefully forget the miracles that Heaven has 
worked in our behalf during the last four years. 
Providence shelters us under its wings, and woe to 
those who doubt it ! 

Would you believe that the stupid royalists pre- 
tend that the Jacobins are paid by the English 
Government to work for the disorganization of 
society, so as to bring things to such a state that 
everything may be annihilated. Every kind of 
extravagance is brought to bear on the minds 
o( the French against the English. Reasoning 
banishes reason. Prudent men do not believe these 
idle stories, and the civil list of George does not do 
as much harm as the civil list of Louis. The latter 
corrupts everything. 

Let me talk of you; that will rest my mind. 
What are you doing ? I long to know what progress 
you make in English, and whether you are getting 
used to the manners and customs of the country. 
Observe well : learn to know your fellow-creatures 
so as to feel for them the indulgent love that is 
always the result of a study of the human heart. 
That strange compound has been filled from Nature 
with so many conflicting passions that one must be 
both wise and clever to understand it. It is certain 
that we are born with good feelings; and what 
causes our kind to be so calumniated is that the 
vicious minority attracts more attention than the 
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virtuous majority. The latter, finding peace in 
their conscience, do not require to disturb the world 
in their search for happiness. One bad man makes 
a hundred times more noise than a hundred good 
ones. This is a truth one should keep always before 
one's mind, and it does the heart good. 

Learn to ride on horseback, and to swim, if you 
have the chance. I advise you to develope your 
strength carefully, and to acquire frugal habits 
which will preserve it. Excesses of every kind 
weaken body and mind; for the sake of your 
mother and for your own happiness, which is what 
I have most at heart, keep yourself always under 
Minerva's shield. I do not wish to be a tiresome 
mother, always moralizing, I have to do with a 
friend whom Nature has formed of the most pre- 
cious elements of my being, sensitiveness and love 
of virtue. With that I have nothing to recommend 
and everything to hope. 

There is great excitement amongst the people; 
yesterday some " black " deputies were maltreated. 
We are waiting for a miracle from heaven to save 
us. Do not be anxious on my account, but think 
of the real grief we feel, and which is caused by the 
evils with which the country is threatened, 

LII. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, August 9, 1792. 
The tocsin sounds, the drums are beating, all 
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Paris is in alarm. The streets are fall of people, 
and the women, trembling at the windows, question 
the passers-by in terror* What is going to happen ? 
The dense population of the capital represents, to 
my imagination, eight hundred thousand souls a prey 
to all the agony of terror, rendered twofold by the 
darkness of the night, and increased by every 
external sign of alarm. Death can have nothing 
more poignant than the anguish that fills my soul. 

Friday, 7 o'clock. 

Heaven be praised ! the thunder rolled, but no 
bolt fell, and the light of day has dissipated the 
terrors of the night. I have been prowling about 
my quarter ever since five o'clock ; there was nothing 
but noise last night, and nobody knows what cause 
to assign to it. I am afraid that Petion, who had a 
narrow escape, will some day be the victim of our 
ferocious enemies. The Marseillais, of whom people 
are afraid, and whom they want to bring to blows 
with the National Guard, the dethronement of the 
king, that is demanded on every side, and the 
acquittal of La Fayette, which has exasperated every 
one, occasion an effervescence which will, without 
doubt, lead to a catastrophe. I wish I was with 
you. Not that I run any risks, but because the 
apprehensions I feel for the people break my heart 
and half kill me. 

I have been up all night, and now I am sleepy. I 
must tell you that we are greatly dissatisfied with 
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the National Assembly; they exhibit weakness 
which will be our ruin, if the whole people, in- 
cluding the departments, which must support the 
capital, do not rise once more. A few courtier 
deputies have been insulted and pursued by the 
people — Dumolard amongst others. Although all 
personal violence is very reprehensible, yet these 
wretches, while demanding liberty, work so openly 
to reduce the people to slavery, that if they are let 
alone our government will be the most odious form 
of despotism. They rivet our chains at their ease. 
All those who have come to us from your province 
are detestable, except, perhaps MM. de la Con- 
damine and Archinard. 

I hear the drums again : now I am truly pleased 
with myself for having so generously consented to 
put off your brother's return. Heaven never leaves 
a good action unrewarded. In any case you cannot 
have all my solicitude, and in every case you are 
better off than we. State affairs are the affairs 
nearest my heart, I think and dream of nothing 
else. I see an abyss of evil in the weakening of our 
party. Your private interest is bound up with the 
general interest as well as that of others. Be 
generous, and come to our help. The union of the 
departments will be the salvation of France. The 
court will play their game with us for the stakes 
until they have ruined us. The court makes the 
king preach the constitution, as the Abb6 Maury 
preached religion, laughing at it in his heart, I do 
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not pretend to be capable of resolving the great 
question, but Here is an adage of the Abbe Maury's 
that I apply to it : " He who wishes the end must 
wish the means." Adieu ! I am going out a little, 
one must have quicksilver under one's feet now- 
adays, at such an interesting crisis ; unless indeed 
one were cowardly and selfish, which I natter myself 
I am not. I am prudent : I cannot be more. 

I have not gone to the National Assembly since 
Monday, when I heard the superb petition of the 
Champ de Mars, and the orator might have been 
Demosthenes or Cicero, so perfectly was he equal to 
his subject. All Paris will be there to-day. Yester- 
day our stupid deputies made complaints. Messieurs 
the Inviolables wish to be respected, and we are 
quite willing to respect them on condition that they 
are respectable and not Coblentzists, for one must 
see and hear them to be able to judge them properly. 
I am dying to tell you — guess what ! Quiet is main- 
tained, but the ides of March are not yet past. 
Adieu! 

LIU. 

Pabis, August 10, 1792. 

A day of blood and carnage, and yet a day of 
victory; a victory watered by our tears. Listen 
and tremble ! 

The night passed without disturbance. It was 
said that the discussion of the great question would 
draw crowds of people, even from as far as the 
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faubourgs, for that reason the Tuileries were full of 
National Guards, and the Assembly had a triple 
guard. About six in the morning the king reviewed 
the Swiss Guards at the turning bridge. At eight 
o'clock he went to the National Assembly, the Mar- 
seillais came and united themselves fraternally to the 
Parisian Guards. Cries of kC Long live the Icing ! " 
were heard; the nation cried "Long live the 
nation!" 

All of a sudden the windows of the palace were 
filled with Swiss Guards who, without warning, 
fired on the National Guard. The doors of the palace 
were opened, the hall was bristling with cannon 
that sent a volley amongst the people. The Swiss 
Guards were redoubled, the National Guards had 
hardly enough ammunition for two rounds, they 
were riddled with shot, and the people fled; but rage 
and despair rallied them. The Marseillais are so 
many heroes who accomplished prodigies of valour. 
They forced the ch&teau. The justice of Heaven 
smoothed all difficulties, and the Swiss Guards ex- 
piated, by every sort of death, the vile treason of 
which they were the instruments. All the royal 
family, playthings of a bloody faction, had taken 
refuge at the Assembly during a favourable moment. 
They were put in the shorthand writers' gallery, 
where they are still. Not a single newspaper has 
appeared. I have not heard a word about the 
Assembly, and, an unheard-of thing, they have 
perhaps been quieter to-day than at any other period 

o 
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of their existence. The counter-revolution was to 
have broken ont to-day, 10th of August. Oar 
adversaries, who are always fools, thought that by 
corrupting the chiefs of part of the National Guard, 
and by backing them up with the Swiss Guards and 
all the lackeys of the Tuileries, they could put a good 
face on matters, and bewilder the unarmed sans- 
culottes. Fortune declared herself in favour of the 
latter; the conspirators were confounded, and in less 
than two hours the Louvre was invested and the 
victory certain. The tocsin, the drum-call, a thou- 
sand sinister cries, " To arms, to arms ! " re-echoed 
through all Paris. The shops were shut, the women 
and children hid themselves ; no words can describe 
our consternation and despair. 

The Commune has worked wonders, of which I 
cannot give all the details. Suddenly purged of its 
aristocratic poison, it organized itself independently 
of the directory of the department, gave arms and 
munitions, and seconded the action of the citizens, 
whom treason has so perfectly united, that cavalry, 
grenadiers, chasseurs, and sans-culottes are brothers, 
and all serve the public good in the same way. 
Pikes and bayonets have to-day effected a sincere 
and august alliance. All the officers will be 
degraded this evening, and since mid-day Santerre 
is the general in command of the National Guard. 
Manuel and Danton are charged with the Civil 
Guard. 

Petion is alive and well; but tremble ! the king sent 
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for him yesterday, at midnight, to the palace; at five 
in the morning he had not returned. The anxious 
Commune flew to the Senate and obtained a decree 
to demand the people's magistrate. He came out 
escorted by some brave Bretons, and was taken to 
the Maison Communale, where Manuel reproached 
him severely for letting himself be kept from his 
post, and by the desire of the Commune consigned 
him to his own house under the guard of the 
courageous Bretons. (They say this was to make 
sure of his life and free him from responsibility.) 
Anyhow he passed the day locked up. It is thought 
that if he had remained at the palace, his head 
would have been thrown to the people at the first 
volley of the Swiss Guards. The people have broken 
everything in the ch&teau. They have trampled 
underfoot the pomp of our kings, flung the most 
valuable treasures out of the windows, set fire to the 
barracks of the Swiss Guards, and swear they will 
raze the palace level with the ground. Some heads 
were cut off, and there were a few popular bar- 
barities, whose cruelty inspires more horror in the 
thoughtless than the refined and civilized crimes of 
the courtiers who sacrifice whole generations to 
the caprice of a mistress, or the pleasure of a 
rascal. 

The French people have conquered Austria and 
Prussia in Paris. Two or three aristocrats that I 
saw hiding in their cellars told me that this was the 
day that would see them rally round the Tuileries ; 

o 2 
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it has turned oat to be the one which has separated 
them from it by an insurmountable breach. They 
also added that civil war most now break out, but I 
fancy we have to-day extinguished the torch that 
would have fired it. 

Louis XYI. is in reality deposed. He has suffered 
his satellites to arm against his people, nay, more, 
to fire on them ! Consult the Constitution on 
that. 

A courier has just arrived with some letters, of 
which the Commune has taken possession. 

What struck me most was the rapidity with 
which all this took place. At mid-day the fatal 
fight was ended, and security, though not serenity, 
was restored. The women were all running about 
the streets crying and lamenting, because each was 
in the fearful expectation of some cruel loss. A 
good many troops came back about two o'clock 
with trophies of arms, rags on the ends of their 
bayonets, the spoil of the Swiss Guards, &c. 
Marion went as far as the Cour du Carrousel, where 
she saw them carrying away four dead, out of 
several thousands perhaps. They have not yet made 
out the list of the dead. She told me the streets 
were full of women ; she had never seen so many 
people. 

I have been out all the afternoon with Auguste, 
but we limited our walk to the Mairie and the 
palace ; it was necessary to push through the crowd 
everywhere, and that prevented my going very far. 
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On my way I gathered details from a hundred wit- 
nesses of the firing On the people by the Swiss 
Guards, which was so treacherous and unexpected 
that it roused the rage of the lion, and united all 
parties. It was not in any way provoked ; all Paris 
can witness the truth of that. I shall go to bed to- 
night with my door open, whereas the householders 
of the capital are double-locking their doors for fear 
of robbers. That is their chief alarm, and there are 
a great many persons who will be much surprised to 
be alive to-morrow, because the canaille, who are not 
arrested by the law are to come to-night and fall upon 
them and their treasures. 

Paris is illuminated, and the patrols are made as 
in 1 789. The profoundest quiet reigns here, and 
the watch is so active that one can sleep in peace. 
I heard them crying the evening paper at nine 
o'clock, but I could not get it. I was up yesterday 
till midnight, and I feel my mind worn out and 
weary with all the emotions I have experienced in 
the last twenty-four hours. It is midnight, and the 
drum has roused me ; they are proclaiming a decree 
of the National Assembly in fifteen or twenty articles* 
It was read in the Eue St. Jacques ; I only heard a 
word here and there, but from the loud applause with 
which it was received I judge of its excellence. 
Brave Marseillais, yours was the glory of liberating 
France. Those valiant martyrs of liberty perished 
the first, because they were in the foremost ranks. 

The suspension of the king's power, the recall of 
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the former ministers, the punishment of the chiefs 
who yesterday betrayed their soldiers — treason that 
has caused the deaths of fifteen thousand men, — the 
primary assemblies convened, such has been the work 
of the National Assembly, according to the views of 
public opinion, and ratified by decrees. The king 
is at the Luxembourg, guarded by the people. Some 
admirable things have been done, and some frightful 
ones too. Some poor sans- culottes took back to the 
Commune all the spoil they had taken, and they have 
hanged one hundred and five robbers who had mixed 
with them. Several traitors, to the number of about 
one hundred have perished, victims of the popular 
fury. Well ! that was a second revolution ; the day 
should have been called the " Day of Dupes " because 
it was the one fixed for the counter-revolution, and 
because the following day was to have seen all the 
Jacobins of the kingdom drowned in their blood. 
I missed the National Assembly yesterday ; I shall 
fly there to-day. It was from prudence and regard 
for Auguste that I made the sacrifice ; I have thanked 
Heaven for it a thousand times, for I should have died 
at the sound of the cannon which roared all day, and 
the terrible political scenes which took place. I 
have a constant trembling, caused by the violent 
agitation that has shaken me in the last few hours. 
Adieu ! 
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LIV. 

Pabis, August 10, 1792. 

Wonderful news, my dear Jules ! We have a 
second revolution, as miraculous as the one in which 
the Bastille was taken, but which has cost us some 
lives, and kept us for the last twenty-four hours in 
a sort of frenzy, mingled with joy, despair, grief, and 
rage. Last night Paris re-echoed with the dreadful 
sound of the alarm-bell, the rolling of drums, and 
cries of " To wrms" The city presented all the 
horrors of a commencement of civil war. Daylight 
diminished our alarm, and calmed our apprehensions. 
Nothing had happened, except that the palace was 
surrounded, and the Senate protected. They were 
discussing the deposition, and the Assembly was 
inclined to treat the illustrious criminal as they had 
treated his protector, La Fayette. The deliberation 
was continued this morning, and the people, who 
had risen, were all anxiety to hear the sentence. 
The Henri Quatre battalion was to keep one faubourg 
in check, and at the chateau of the Louvre every- 
thing was prepared for the annihilation of liberty. 
At six in the morning, Louis XVI. had reviewed 
the Swiss Guards in his garden, after which they 
took their places in the palace, where cannon had 
been posted opposite the great doors. The National 
Guard occupied the garden; the Marseillais and 
some other federals, as well as part of the Parisian 
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army, occupied the Place du. Carrousel, and the 

Senate had a triple guard. The people were scattered 

about as usual, here and there. About eight o'clock 

the royal family slipped away secretly to the 

Assembly. The king showed himself there. You 

will learn all the details of this important scene from 

the newspapers, and M. Euvy's letter. I know no 

more except that they were put into the gallery of 

the shorthand reporters. Let us go back to the 

chateau, surrounded as I have already told you. All 

of a sudden the windows were opened, they were 

full of Swiss Guards, who, without any provocation, 

fired both cannon and muskets at the people, killing 

some and putting the rest to flight. The surprise 

and terror lasted but a moment, the National Guard 

fired on tie Swiss Guard, but they had scarcely any 

ammunition, and their enemies, who were well 

provided, discharged several rounds from their post 

of vantage. The tocsin and the drums called all the 

brave men of the capital to the field of battle. The 

Tuileries were forced, with the same promptitude as 

the Bastille, and the unhappy Swiss Guards, guilty 

instruments of the vengeance of the court, perished 

by a hundred different deaths. The furniture in the 

palace was broken, all the royal luxury trampled 

underfoot, and immense riches thrown out of 

window. The garrison of the Swiss Guards was set 

on fire, and the flames devoured the dwelling of the 

traitors. No words could describe the consternation 

that prevailed while we awaited the result of this 
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great event, but we were not kept in suspense more 
than two hours. 

« 

Those heroes of liberty, the Marseillais, have 
become its martyrs. 

This abominable act on the part of the Swiss 
Guard has turned the luck all on our side. The 
union between the citizens of every sort was so 
perfect, that the cavalry, all the other " blues," and 
the sans-culottes, formed a holy alliance of pikes 
and bayonets, which composed so compact and 
strong a mass that nothing could have resisted it. 
On this, as on every other occasion, some of the 
officers proved to be traitors ; they were broken this 
evening, and Mensard, their general, is in prison. 

There were some popular executions which proved 
that the lion is roused. I cast a veil over those 
horrors, which my too sensitive heart cannot bear to 
dwell on. Yet reason makes me feel very strongly 
that humanity has lost fewer men by the gross 
barbarity of the people, than by the civilized rascality 
of kings and their ministers. In our imminent 
clanger the Commune did wonders; it is reorganized, 
the aristocrats have abandoned it, it provided arms 
for the friends of liberty, and watched over every- 
thing with perfect unity of purpose to assure their 
triumph. 

This might be called the " Day of Dupes ;" for the 
counter-revolution was organized with the know- 
ledge of part of the Senate, and now it is decidedly 
adjourned for a long time. We were so near being 
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put back into our fetters, that I look upon this un- 
expected event as a signal miracle, and sign of the 
protection of the Supreme Being. He has helped 
ns to conquer Austria and Prussia in Paris ; He has 
strengthened the neutrality of England, and stirred 
up the Belgians, the people of Lidge, and onr good 
friends the patriotic Dutchmen. 

All the letters received to-day were brought to 
the Commune, and opened there. It is said that 
among them are thirty-two letters from a general 
devoted to the court and the king; these letters 
will form thirty-two articles of accusation against 
him, for they prove the design of the 10th of 
August, a date that will henceforth be famous in 
the history of our Revolution. 

From mid-day until night the women filled the 
streets, each in pursuit of the object dearest to her, 
and when they met their husbands they would 
throw themselves into their arms in the open street. 
I saw many touching scenes, some grand, some 
heroic. How many bitter tears I have shed, my 
dear Jules, within the last twenty-four hours ! About 
eleven o'clock to-night the drums made me tremble 
again, but it was only a long decree from the 
National Assembly, of which I heard nothing, 
except that everybody at the windows was applaud- 
ing and shouting " Long live the nation ! " 

Saturday Morning. 

My child, the Assembly has decreed everything 
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that public opinion demanded in that grand peti- 
tion. The king is at the Luxembourg ; all is quiet. 
This bloody victory will cost us dear. I am off to 
the National Assembly. There was a conspiracy 
against the patriots, which would have insured the 
death of the most active among them, and of a 
number of Frenchmen besides. 



LV. 

Pabis, Attgutt 10, 1792. 

The present state of things is not only the most 
violent crisis of the Revolution, but also the most 
astonishing and terrible blow that has fallen on 
the monarchy during the fourteen centuries of its 
existence. One fears to give advice, when one sees 
that the most consummate experience, the most 
perfect knowledge of history, the profoundest study 
of the human heart barely suffice, even with the 
help and support of genius and prudence, to trace 
a safe path. My son, you who have received 
from Nature a fresh and energetic mind ; you who 
come from the hands of the Supreme Being en- 
dowed with that fire of virtue, that ardent courage 
which is, so to speak, the seal of real honours, but 
which perishes in the germ if its development be 
forced, remember that your age renders your advice 
useless. However well inspired it may be, what- 
ever wisdom it may contain, think how useless 
it is for the public good, and, I might almost 
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add, how dangerous to yourself. Bat the strongest 
check for a son is the tender love of a father and 
mother who admire his budding virtues, and who 
hope to see them strengthened by his generous dis- 
position, and developed by his talents. Hereafter, 
when you have acquired greater experience, I 
shall regard your devotedness to the country, as 
did that Spartan woman, whom you quote to me. 
Then, whether they bring you back dead from the 
battle-field, or whether you fall in the arena of 
eloquence, under the attacks of some powerful 
enemy, I shall say with that noble citizeness, €t I 
brought him into the world but for that" But you 
are not yet fit to gather this palm of glory. You 
must work to win it, and not stretch out your 
hand to seize it, until by multiplied trials you have 
proved yourself strong enough to reach it. 

The microscope of presumption deceives the 
keenest and surest eyes. It enlarges our percep- 
tions so much that we think we have faculties and 
strength sufficient to undertake and do everything. 
The experience of others is of no use to us, and our 
own always teaches us too late. 

At your age, a failure in a brilliant career often 
checks advancement, and unfavourably prepossesses 
against you those who pursue the same object. 
" He is a young fool ! " say those who are indif- 
ferent or easily prejudiced ; " he takes no trouble to 
get to the bottom of anything ;" and the faults of 
youth, or even those which are imputed to it, are 
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often and bitterly expiated in a man's whole after- 
life. 



LVI. 
To hbe Husband. 

Pabis, August 15, 1792. 

When I consider seriously the evils we have 
escaped by the triumph of last Friday, I feel so 
terrified that I am ready to faint. Measures for a 
St. Bartholomew were so thoroughly taken that the 
miracle worked by the Supreme Being in favour of 
the people becomes for me a sacred article of faith. 
Tolle et lege. Such a mysterious conspiracy has 
been exposed, that posterity will refuse to believe it. 
If the tocsin and the drum had brought together 
during the night the crowds one might naturally 
have expected in such a state of popular ferment, 
and in the midst of the darkness, there would have 
been a hundred thousand people killed in Paris. 
God did not permit the impetuous people to move 
till sunrise ; the troops alone came and went without 
any evident object, their leaders, who were in the 
infernal secret, conducting them where they pleased. 

Do not let any one persuade you that the reduc- 
tion of Paris to submission by these means was a 
wild project, because it appears impracticable to- 
day. Circumstances are the masters of fools. The 
failure of the court was attributable to the rallying 
of the Marseillais and the Bretons, or rather to the 
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miraculous hand of Heaven, which changed the tide 
of fortune and forced the victory. The sustained 
firing kept up in the vast extent of the Tuileries and 
the Louvre, scattered death and terror. All fled. 
The National Assembly could not have held out a 
quarter of an hour. The monsters who had sought 
safety in its bosom would have pointed out their 
victims. 

It is objected to this, that the provinces would have 
avenged Paris ; and that the fear of the provinces 
entertained by the court, should prevent us from 
believing in the evil intentions of which it was 
suspected. 

Poor people ! how little do you know the human 
heart. Discouragement is a more infectious disease 
than the plague. There are plenty of cowardly 
royalists in the departments, who would have hoisted 
the fleur-de-lys all stained with the blood of the 
capital. The patriots would have fallen under the 
sword of the despots, and France would have been 
enslaved. Luckner and the other generals, with 
their forces, would have supported the triumphant 
party of the counter-revolution. 

Fools regard this as the dream of a feverish 
imagination, but it only depended on a thread which 
was broken by a miracle of Heaven. I am like one 
of the National Guards of our quarter, who had a 
ball through his hat, and two of his friends killed 
beside him, yet who thought no more of it at the 
time than if nothing had happened. It was only 
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in the evening that he remembered these things, 
and then it was snch a shock to him that the bile 
mixed with his blood, and he had such a violent 
attack of jaundice, that he looks as if his face had 
been painted yellow. That is what I feel, when I 
think of all the dangers from which we have 
escaped. The numbness of death seizes me from 
head to foot, and I am obliged to rush out into the 
street to escape the horrible remembrance. 

There everything is so calm that I recover my 
own tranquillity by degrees, but the imminent 
danger which surrounded us, the abyss which 
yawned to swallow us up, is ever before my eyes 
when I am by myself. I really should have died, 
if fortune had not declared in favour of the un- 
happy people. We are expecting news of the 
troops. I am still afraid that some of the traitorous 
generals may strike a desperate blow. 1 have gone 
twice to the National Assembly since the memorable 
Friday. They do what they can, but 1 do not con- 
sider them energetic enough, .... if ... . but 
.... I am dying to see you and hear what you say. 

Wednesday Evening. 

I have no news to tell you except that our army 
commissioners — that is, the deputies that have been 
sent to the army — receive a tribute of blessings and 
encouragement on all sides. It is said that La Fa- 
yette, in a letter inserted in the evening papers, 
has promised to use his influence with the soldiers 
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to induce them to receive the great news without 
disturbance ; but 1 assure you that if my soul could 
have been in the body of one of the august envoys, 
I should have intrepidly seized the General-in-Chief 
by his collar, and have had him shut up. I tremble 
at all these precautions, and half-measures are as 
fatal to our enemies as to ourselves. To-day one 
should be humanely cruel, and cut off a limb to 
save the body. All this is alarming. They say 
Charles Lameth has been arrested by his own sol- 
diers. 

Paris is quiet. I have passed the afternoon in 
the king's garden. There was a crowd there going 
about in perfect tranquillity. They talk of a gather- 
ing in the neighbourhood of La Force, and of 
troubles at Rouen ; they also say that a strong force 
has marched to Orleans. They are waiting for the 
court-martial, which ought not to act like the 
Chatelet. The Commune, composed of energetic 
patriots, is to provide for everything. The gaming- 
houses are closed; and since I know you see good 
newspapers every day, and that, thank Heaven ! 
there are no more bad ones, I can tell you nothing 
that they will not tell you better than I. 

So good-bye. I seem to have lived centuries in 
four days ; and not having had a single line from 
either you or Jules I am very sad and anxious, 
though the evils that we have escaped console me 
for those we could not avoid. I have retained a 
profoundly painful impression ; and feeling all the 
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consequences of our situation, I am so afraid that 
the least advantages of it should be lost that I am 
only half alive. 

I hope you will come back to me immediately. 
They say Chabrond is arrested. What surprising 
things revive our patriotism when needful. "Liberty 
or death " is our decree as well as our motto. 



LVII. 

Paris, August 18, 1792. 

I have no personal anxiety ; my mind seems to 
have a new being, and the great general interest 
absorbs all my emotions. There is something 
terrible even in our present tranquillity, for still 
watchfulness and fear keep us on the defensive, and 
prudence is ever on the look-out. 

I went yesterday to the Assembly, which has 
certainly risen to the occasion. They are im- 
patiently waiting for news of the army, and as the 
commissioners have been stopped at every step by 
the eager attentions of the people, they have not 
been able to send soon enough for our anxiety. It 
is even said that three of them have been arrested 
at Sedan. This last traitorous blow affects us with- 
out disconcerting us. We are waiting for more 
certain news to-morrow. 

They say that La Fayette has gone to England, 
and they also say, what is far more probable, that 
he will be dismissed from his post by the Assembly 
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to-day. This ought to have been done on Saturday. 
However, patience and courage I 

M. Servan arrives at his post to-day, and fills us 
with confidence by his active patriotism. 

A hundred things come into my head ; but as I 
do not want to write to you about the things you 
see in the newspapers, I try to inform you of those 
you do not see. 

First of all, no persons of our acquaintance 
perished on the memorable 10th of August, and 
the number of those who met their death then is 
stated at three thousand ; but if the party of the 
counter-revolution had got the upper hand, millions 
of patriots would have been immolated, together with 
liberty, throughout the kingdom. The king and his 
family are in the Temple. I have seen a com- 
mandant who was on guard there for forty-eight 
hours. These crowned heads have an entirelv 
different nature from ours. They have no soul ; 
they eat and sleep just as usual ; they play back- 
gammon, and do not even seem to think of a 
calamity which has filled us with horror. They are 
well guarded, but well served. Mdme. de Lam- 
balle, Mdme. de Tourzel, Mdme. Babet, Mdme. 
Royale, the little prince, the waiting-woman, Madame 
Thilsot, and other domestics^ — the whole brood are 
there, and are always together. Two municipal 
officers sleep near the bed of the royal couple, who 
had thought to drown France in blood, and in whose 
eyes is yet to be seen the rage of hope. 
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As for me, my child, I have neither eaten nor 
drunk nor slept in the regular way since Friday. 
My soul is oppressed by a weight of grief. All this 
will be followed by important and terrible con- 
sequences, for which I tremble. 

I forgot to tell you they are digging a wide ditch 
round the tower of the Temple, at which all the 
citizens work with the same ardour that animated 
them at the Champ de Mars. Those among the 
royalists whose minds are honest and humane, share 
our horror of that impious court. As for Madame 
Dejean, she feels just as I do about it ; so you may 
judge by that of the feelings of a good many 
others. 

Every day fresh proofs of the black conspiracy 
are brought to light, so clear and so convincing 
that they make humanity shudder. Be very cir- 
cumspect, my child, where you are, for wherever 
the reign of the law is not well established, the free 
man must fear to fall under the stroke of agents 
of arbitrary power, who are all inhuman and 
treacherous. Preserve yourself for your country, 
which will more than ever want virtuous defenders. 

The Jacobins, whom some fools magnified into 
extraordinary men, are no longer remarked in their 
club. They are scattered about in their sections, 
and I was told by a lady, who is one of the pillars 
of their society, that there has been hardly any one 
at their meetings since Friday. 

TheEue de V Observance is called and inscribed Eue 
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de Marseille. The section of the Theatre-Franfais, 
takes the name of section de Marseille. I have heard, 
on good authority, that only thirty of those heroes, 
the Marseillais, were killed in the action, the rest 
are full of life and courage and are staying to form 
part of the camp of Paris. 

The Bights of Man have replaced the royal bust 
in the Senate. I saw the statues that have been 
raised to glorify the pride of kings dashed down 
with all the coolness of reason. Even the statue of 
Henry IV. has disappeared from the Pont Neuf. 
The good often bear the consequences of the faults 
committed by the wicked and foolish. 

I never walked so much in my life as I have done 
since Thursday. My observant eyes and ears are 
attentive to everything as I go quietly along with 
your little brother beside me. I notice everywhere, 
in the conversation of the people, a high and noble 
tone, which fills me with admiration for man in an 
almost natural state, and not yet corrupted by 
riches. The stupid bourgeoisie, of Feuillantin opi- 
nions, are surprised at not being pillaged and 
murdered, now that the people are the masters ; they 
have had, on the contrary, many lessons in generosity 
from them. My child, if there is virtue on earth, it 
is under the rags of those that have been branded 
with the name of Sans-culottes that you must look 
for it. 

There was a little excitement yesterday, because 
the forms of justice are slow, and because the blood 
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of our brethren still smokes and cries for vengeance. 
Our brave Petion has made a wise proclamation, 1 
went to hear it on the Pont-Marie with two hundred 
people. It had the effect of water on fire: he is 
right in saying we shall respectfully wait for the 
sentence of the law. The speech was received with 
tears of emotion, and bravoes a thousand times 
repeated, with cries of "Long live the nation!" 
filled the air. 

And now, let them dare to calumniate the people ! 
They will be great when those who conduct them 
have learnt how to teach them the dignity of man ; 
a dignity that they defile when they are bowed 
down and degraded under the despot's rod. I hear 
them calling out in the street the sentence on five 
of the Swiss Guards, who are to be beheaded to- 
morrow on the Place de Greve. God grant it may 
not be soldiers who are to perish, for it is their 
chiefs alone who are guilty. 

Charles Lameth has been at his country place 
near Pontoise for a fortnight. Clermont Tonnerre 
was sacrificed on Friday. I saw a grenadier, 
yesterday, who held him by the arm to protect him, 
and who witnessed his unhappy end. They are 
arresting priests and relatives of the emigres. The 
great desire is to break all the threads of the vast 
conspiracy, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
sacrificed a far greater number of victims than the 
Revolution demands. 
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Lvm. 

Paris, August 21, 1792. 

My dear son, I am in a state of mortal anxiety 
about you. Where are you, and what are you doing ? 
Why do you, who know so well your mother's 
tender solicitude and extreme sensitiveness, expose 
her to imagine all sorts of terrifying things about 
her beloved child. Tour last letter, which is the 
ninth, is dated the 27 th July. I know there have 
been disturbances in London, and I am afraid 
foreigners are not safe there. My heart conjures 
up monsters, and my reason contends against them 
in vain. I am greatly alarmed at your silence, my 
child, and the only thing that comforts me a little 
is the thought that, perhaps, at this critical time, 
letters do not arrive very punctually. I say that to 
myself twenty times a day. 

It rains adhesions and approbations at the National 
Assembly. On every side, the great towns, the 
generals, the armies, utter the same cry, " Liberty ! 
Equality ! " These two foundations of our Constitu- 
tion, which can never again be reversed, secure the 
eternal duration of the edifice. Some little changes 
may be made, the weather- cock might be done away 
with, and the building lose nothing of its majesty. 
What we wish for is the Constitution revised and 
corrected ; the spirit and not the letter. The stupid 
Feuillantins, adorers of imitation, would have ended 
by sacrificing the substance for the shadow, and it is 
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to save the country that we refuse to be the slaves 
of form. My son, we shall have another Consti- 
tution, and soon a new Senate, which will only have 
to lop off a branch of it here and there, without 
touching the trunk, to make it perfect. 

We have been as quiet since the 10th, as if no- 
thing had happened. Interregnums are moments of 
rest. Trade is flourishing here; there are numbers 
of foreigners in Paris and nobody goes away, so that 
the population is more numerous than ever. All 
are under arms. The Commune, the Senate, and the 
sections, maintain perfect harmony. The Jaco- 
bins are everywhere except at their club, because 
those true citizens have no further need of a centre, 
each having found his natural place. Their meetings 
are deserted, at present, as well as those of the other 
societies, which are in the same case. All the 
military officers are changed. 

People are beginning to be anxious about the 
elections for the next session. We want just and 
courageous men, and as there is no longer any civil 
list to corrupt them, nor Swiss bayonets to kill such 
honest citizens as dare to proclaim terrible truths, 
the National Convention will have more than one 
Mirabeau. The choice will be made with more care, 
and less intrigue, than last year. 

Madame de Lamballe, Madame de Tourzel, and 
Madame de Luynes were publicly interrogated at 
the Commune. The examination lasted two hours. 
They were considered so guilty that they were taken 
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to La Force. The ci-devant Prince de Poix was ar- 
rested at Passy. The number of criminals horrifies 
me. The jury is organized, the new tribunal is 
ready, and the people demand justice. They are 
there, risen and standing in the calm and proud 
attitude of strength. I was at the Mairie yesterday. 
How gay and good-humoured the French are! They 
scatter roses everywhere. At the Mairie there were 
federals from the eighty-three departments. They 
had tambourines, and danced perigourdines, bourrees, 
and other strange dances with charming grace and 
lightness ; they were in the courtyard, and seemed 
just arrived. It was their debotte? and they were 
all so strange-looking that they must have come 
from the extreme corners of the kingdom. 

If you could see Paris, my dear boy, and be told 
of all that had happened on the 10th, you would 
swear the thing was impossible ; there is so much 
apparent cordiality reigning everywhere, and such 
an affluence of people who come and go and circu- 
late with French activity and restlessness. Only 
the men carry their heads higher, and look more 
thoughtful — the men of the people especially. There 
are no extra patrols, nothing to indicate any dis- 
turbance; there was never less assembling in groups; 
in short, address your next letter to me in the 
streets, for I so enjoy observing the public spirit that 

I am running about all day. Tell Madame P 

that on Saturday I went to the Assembly and the 

8 Unbooting, or festival of arrival. 
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arsenal, walking slowly along the quays with your 
little brother, who is amused at everything and very 
useful to me. I look like a silly mother leading a 
spoiled child. I have wept and still weep for our 
martyrs to liberty, even the Swiss Guards who were 
gorged with money, meat, and wine, and made to 
believe a hundred thousand monstrosities. The 
really guilty ones are those who contrived and gave 
the order for these crimes. 

LIX. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, August 22, 1792. 

M. Julliot, senior, now member of the new depart- 
ment, told us all about his installation, which was 
very interesting. Patriotism is so warm and so 
pure that the four following things ar*e to be sworn 
in the oath : namely, that the candidate has not 
been a member of a Feuillantin Club, nor a Monar- 
chist Club, nor the Club of the Saint Chapelle, and 
that he has not signed the petitions against our 
worthy magistrate Petion, and against the Camp of 
the Twenty Thousand. Two members were ex- 
pelled for having committed this act of weakness, 
or rather of complicity with our enemies. 

M. Julliot says that nothing can approach the 
intelligence and civic spirit of the composition of the 
department, which may compete with the Commune 
in patriotism. That Commune is majestically strong 
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and imposing ; it is provisionally composed of the 
best heads in Paris. The new organization of the 
officers of the National Guard is complete and 
perfect. The ministers who compose the executive 
power are filled with the true spirit of the Revolu- 
tion; and the National Assembly, henceforth in 
union with all the constituted authorities, presents a 
most magnificent picture of concord. 

The galleries are open to every one No more 
tickets ; no more abuses ; no more favours. A brave 
citizen with a pike, or a brave National Guard with 
a bayonet says, " Pass, madame," to the rich and 
poor. A mind ever so little elevated feels how much 
this precious equality dignifies man. I spent the 
day at the Assembly yesterday, and shed tears of 
admiration and tenderness there. There had come 
from all points of France about three hundred ad- 
dresses, thanksgivings, and adhesions. I ldoked 
for Romans in vain amongst them. There were so 
many, that they were obliged to limit the notice of 
them to the date and the place. The private peti- 
tions surpassed Athens and Rome by their warmth 
and eloquence. It rains money for those of whom 
the court made widows and orphans, on the bloody 
10th of August. 

I saw M. Servan present himself and receive the 
most enthusiastic applause with virtuous modesty. 
He said a few impressive words. We met on coming 
out, and I complimented him. He asked me wth 
great interest where M. J was, and what he 
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was doing. I told him, and added that Jules was 
in England, ready to do everything for the good 
cause that an intelligent and ardent young man 
could. He sent him a kind message, and added that 
his own son was coming to join him at Paris, and we 
parted. I cannot tell you how quiet and safe the 
capital is. It is not the degradation of servitude, 
like the morrow of the massacre of the Champs de 
Mars, the remembrance of which will never leave 
either my heart or my head ; it is the quiet, whole- 
some movement of a free people, and the manly 
attitude of men who feel that they are men, and not 
slaves. 

Vaublanc has not reappeared; Dumolard is in 
hiding. Public opinion has decided that the Na- 
tional Convention must be composed of chosen men. 
The cannon of the Tuileries will cause the Conven- 
tion to be as good as the cannon of the Champ de 
Mars caused the Assembly to be bad. In short, we 
expect to have none but incorruptible men, and 
Mirabeaus. No more weak creatures; the herma- 
phrodites have been the cause of all our misfortunes. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Nunc dimittis servurn tuum. My breast is no 
longer oppressed ; my heart is relieved of a mountain 
weight. I have grown a foot. My dear husband, 
my prayers to God are all praises. I prostrate 
myself and cry with rapture, " Thou hast saved the 
people ! Thou hast saved the people ! " You and I, 
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dear husband, whose souls are truly great and 
humane, we feel that it is sometimes necessary to 
be barbarous from virtuous motives. Those poor 
petty creatures who can only understand partial 
justice, are revolted at the horror of a head on a 
pike ; the sight chills their hearts, and they cannot 
see that such a crime — perhaps a necessary one — 
spares the shedding of torrents of blood. 

Yesterday, the perfidious D'Auglemont, the noto- 
rious suborner, took his head to the guillotine; 
to-day it is the turn of the Prince de Poix, and La 

Porte, the intendant of the civil list. E is 

gone to Normandy, as flat and as foolish as most 
of our aristocrats. He did not dare to speak up at 
qur house ; he thought himself as good as dead. It 
was in vain I tried to comfort him; the idiot was 
convinced that the people's victory would be followed 
by pillage. He will have been much surprised to 
find himself alive on the morrow, though, I gua- 
ranteed that nothing would happen to his life or his 
property, and offered to be surety for them at any 
price he liked. 

I went through the Tuileries yesterday, where 
they are preparing a funereal spectacle for Friday. 
At the foot of the great staircase there is a mere 
rail, and a written paper : " People, respect tlie law, 
the seal is here." Several thousand individuals came 
to the place, and not one profane foot advanced 
beyond it. The public spirit is so firm and elevated, 
that in every street in Paris one might think one's 
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self in the Roman Forum. The poor creatures who 
go about trembling for their precious lives, and whom 
the approach of a beggar soils or offends, will never 
know how to appreciate the people. 

I went, dear husband, with Auguste and two 
thousand persons to the Pont-Marie to hear Petion's 
proclamation; if you could have heard the jests, there- 
marks, the reflections, you would have been surprised 
and touched by the sensibility and justice of these 
good people who are calumniated so audaciously. 

We have this moment heard that La Payette has 
emigrated with his staff. He has gone to England, 
by way of Holland. The misguided soldiers, who, 
without knowing it, served him against their 
brethren, have at last had their eyes opened, and our 
commissioners are set at liberty. The National 
Assembly continues to save the country ; they have 
to-day crushed the monster of stock-jobbing, by sub- 
jecting the public bonds payable to bearer to costly N 
registration. Yesterday a certain D'Egremont, 
a suborner for the emigres, was executed. The 
Prince de Poix, "D'Affri, and La Porte are to be 
judged. The people are calm. Their victory has 
destroyed the civil war by crushing the venomous 
hydra of despotism. Thus, this degraded populace 
(according to the stupid bourgeois) have made us free 
and happy. Thus, the Marseillais, whom so many 
wilfully blind still qualify by the name of " brigands/ 5 
have broken the sword of despotism that hung sus- 
pended over our heads. 
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LX. 

Pari*, August 23, 1792. 

M. Servan has recalled Luckner to-day, and pat 
Kellerman in his place ; Biron is named general, in 
the place of I do not know whom. Thus, my dear 
boy, I am easy as to the civic spirit of our armies, 
of whom the chiefs alone were to be feared. Every- 
thing goes on here with such snblime harmony that 
the most entire confidence and the profonndest 
tranquillity are the results of it. 

M. Euvy sent me the letter yon wrote him, this 
morning. If yon really knew, dear Jules, what a 
father and mother Heaven has given you, yon would 
not, for one moment, doubt their sanction to all the 
desires of your heart. Have I not read in it, dear 
child, the painful sacrifices you have made to my 
maternal love and its thousand tender anxieties ! 
I am neither weak nor pusillanimous, and Heaven 
is my witness that if I had not feared the dastardly 
treason of those who were at the head of affairs, I 
should have reproached myself eternally for sending 
you away under the circumstances. But your youth 
and inexperience, the ardour of your soul, and the 
weakness of your body all combined to render it 
impossible for me to bear the idea of your taking 
military service, for I was sure that your chiefs, on 
discovering the ardour of your civic spirit, would 
have chosen the object of my tenderest affections as 
their victim. How many tears have I shed for the 
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fate of those young and generous lovers of liberty, 
whom I saw enrolling themselves under the banners 
of generals that were traitors to their country. I 
said, those are martyrs going to seal the most noble 
of causes with their blood, but the cause will get 
no advantage from it because they are led by a 
traitor. Luckner is an old slave of the despots ; 
he is weak and false, and unworthy to command 
free men. M. Servan has done well. He has struck 
a great blow without hesitation. 

My child, my arms are held out to you. It was I 
who sent you into exile ; it is I who summon you to 
return. I am doubly happy to recognize in my son 
the filial piety of tineas, in spite of the impetuosity 
of Achilles. You may set out so soon as you receive 
my letter. I am so proud of the reasons that bring 
you back, that I shall not put any obstacles in your 
way, however ardent your civic spirit may be, for 
after having so many proofs of your prudence, I am 
sure it will never abandon you. 

The people made straw figures of D , R , 

and Henry, and after carrying them through the 
streets of Romans, with insulting papers fastened 
on them, they burnt them at the toll-gate. Your 
father was at Voiron. This is a good lesson for 
traitors. It is said that Barnave is in prison at 
Grenoble. I imagine that the new emigres will go 
to London, as the former ones went to Coblentz ; 
that will render a sojourn in England both dan- 
gerous and disagreeable for true patriots. 
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I went to the Temple this evening, where the c£- 
devant king is shut up. The two towers are lofty, 
and present the appearance of a fortified castle ; the 
one he occupies is on the side. The zeal and watch- 
fulness with which the approaches are guarded are 
truly admirable. The horror inspired by the crimes 
of the court, has made every guard an Argus. Louis 
is indifferent to his disgrace, and she who has brought 
him to it is as haughty as Agrippina. Besides, they 
still hope to be delivered by foreign arms. 

Friday Morning, 

I must tell you that all our constituted authorities 
agree perfectly. The sittings of the Commune are 
of the greatest interest. The crowd of spectators is 
so great that it is impossible to find a place there. 
I went yesterday, but in vain. The department is 
public, so you may depend we shall have a National 
Convention composed of chosen men. Public opinion 
points to the purest and most ardent patriots. One 
thing alarms me; it is, that the forms of our new 
justice are so mild, that those who are morally 
guilty will not be considered materially so, and will 
escape the sword of the law. The irritated people 
will see their most just vengeance escape them, and 
that might produce a popular convulsion ; but 
Heaven is there to protect us. 

We watch closely. Every point of the capital 
offers innumerable proofs to observing eyes of the 
elevation to which this second revolution has raised 
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the minds of the people. We cannot go any way 
but upward henceforth. 



LXI. 

To her Husband. 

Paris, August 25, 1792. 

I know that Jules has written to Petion, Con- 
dorcet, and Brissot. He has opinions and nerve. 
His letter to Brissot, which he submitted to M. 
Euvy's criticism, leaving him free to send it or keep 
it, appeared to the latter so excellent and wise, and 
expressed in such a singularly noble style that he 
thought it would enlighten Brissot's mind. He 
attacks and combats him with the modesty of a 
young man, and the firmness of a Cato, and with such 
delicate tact, that he proves his errors to him with- 
out offending him. At least that is the judgment 
of his friend, for I know nothing more. 

M. Servan struck a great blow yesterday, by re- 
calling Luckner and putting Kellermann in his 
place. All those who are wise cry, Bravo ! and I am 
far from sharing the foolish alarms of those who fear 
the army will be dissatisfied. Luckner blew hot and 
cold ; he is a base friend of the despots. He made 
two journeys to Paris, and paid his court assiduously 
at the palace of the Tuileries, but contented himself 
with sending his respects to the Corps Legislatif . 
And then his indulgence for Jary, and his evacuation 
of Courtray, and in all his correspondence, his 

Q 
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marked friendship for our enemies, his shameful 
disavowal of certain things which he has said I He 
is an old rogue that they have done well to expose. 
Biron is also a general-in-chief as well as Dumouriez, 
and they inspire confidence which is founded as 
much on their interest as on their patriotism. Mon- 
tesquieu is on the same line. Our armies burn with 
civic spirit, and the accounts of the commissioners 
to which I refer you prove it. Longwy is attacked. 
News is impatiently expected. A little victory 
there would greatly add to our success, and such 
is the public spirit, that even a defeat would only 
redouble our courage and our hopes. Never, my 
dear husband, no, never have you seen a time of 
more strength and security. At every point Paris 
is a scene of calm and tranquillity. Little partial 
disturbances seem designed by Providence to con- 
solidate and strengthen the good cause. The people 
are disturbed for a moment : a deputy appears in the 
midst of them, speaks the language of reason, 
invokes the Law, and everything becomes orderly 
again. The obstinacy of the priests and the nuns 
is the cause of these little troubles, which are dissi- 
pated by the breath of a legislator ; in short, every- 
thing is going on well. The timid are still afraid of 
the struggle between the constituted powers, who, 
in the shock, strike against each other sometimes, 
but woe to those moles who see but one point. It 
is true that the Commune seems hard to manage, 
but there are conciliatory powers, and looking at 
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things from above them, it is easy to see that they 
all follow the same direction. 

The intendant of the civil list, La Porte, received 
the reward of his crimes yesterday. This is the 
second condemnation to death. D'Affry got out of 
it, by swearing that he had refused to give any 
orders on the 10th, although a very influential 
person of the court had begged him to do so. His 
defence was well received, and I did not hear any 
demur to his justification. 

The National Convention is being prudently 
prepared. The walls are covered with notices and 
indications of the means of making good selections, 
for on that, they say, our safety depends. The 
noblest Republicans are already noted. We need 
Romans. 

Cara is named guardian of the National Library, 
in conjunction with Champet. Public opinion is 
consulted and followed. 

The six ministers work well and rapidly. Tester- 
day I heard six despatches of M. Servant read. 
There is some confused talk about a bouquet pre- 
sented to Louis XVI. by the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
There are none, now, but good newspapers and 
broadsheets. 

LXII. 

To her Husband. 

Pabis, August 26, 1792. 
Little storms are blowing in the teeth of the vessel 

Q 2 
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of the state, and against the barques which provision 
and protect it The Commune of Paris, the Corps 
Legislatif, and the new department, are rivals for 
precedence, and the enemies of the public good, 
rejoice with the stupid Feuillantins, as if slight 
discords between men, assembled together in a new 
order of things, was not the most natural and the 
inevitable effect of our miserable human nature. 
Everything turned on the imperative demand 
by the Commune that the department should take 
the name of Administrative Assembly, and the 
Senate does not wish that. Thereupon there is a 
provisional state of things, and the matter is 
referred to the National Convention, and all this 
plants a little germ of discord, whereat the malignant 
rejoice. 

There is a great fuss made about the formula of 
the oath, which excludes those who have signed 
petitions, and frequented unpopular clubs. That 
condition is looked upon as a refinement of Jacobin 
vengeance, and the effect of hateful passions. I told 
the Fessards, yesterday, that they deserved to be 
flogged with all the whips of despotism for arguing 
in that way, for if even such a measure were the 
effect of the blindest passion, it is sanctioned by the 
fact that it preserves us from those untrustworthy 
men who had brought us within an ace of our ruin. 
Is it not in this respect the result of the most 
marvellous prudence, and can patriots permit them- 
selves to assign any other cause to it ? 
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My dear husband, I should feel great pity for the 
species called man, if I were not your wife, and if 
you were not my man in the sublime and moral 
sense of the word. I saw La Condamine yesterday. 
He reprimanded the Commune as a schoolmaster 
might have scolded his pupils, and complained 
of the city of Paris, whose influence, he said, 
was tyrannical. Poor people ! I said to him dis- 
tinctly, " The represented have saved the represen- 
tatives, and this result might naturally give to the 
former a certain confidence in their views and 
actions. The Assembly should do them that justice, 
for it was they whose faults brought us to the brink 
of an abyss, into which we should inevitably have 
fallen, but for the strength of public opinion.' 



>} 



Sunday Evening. 

All Paris is going to-day to the funeral ceremony 
at the Tuileries, which is beautiful and magnificent, 
but sad and mournful. I have already seen several 
persons who witnessed it, and at this moment — ten 
o' clock at night — it must be in all its pomp. There 
is an illumination and an excellent band. The 
unity and good-will of the people are manifested by 
their orderly conduct, and cries of " Long live the 
Nation ! " which rise to heaven. You will see in the 
Gorsas' paper a description of the order of the pro • 
cession, which took two hours to pass. 

Longwy is taken. The garrison came out with 
the honours of war, but where was our army ? This 
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looks like treason, and savours strongly of the 
Austrian Committee, which, although shot up in the 
towers of the Temple, may have influenced the event, 
for they had taken their measures previous to the 
imprisonment, and it is not always possible, at the 
last moment, to obviate the consequences of treachery. 
The defeat has roused rather than discouraged us, 
and the results may prove that I am right. 

I always try to tell you such things as you are 
not likely to see in the papers, and what you 
certainly will not see in them is the alternate calm 
and agitation of the capital, which is one of its 
distinctive features. There is no uproar, but an 
extreme activity, and all the streets, the squares, 
and public places are filled with soldiers. The 
aristocrats go to the sections in the disguise of 
patriots, and but for the lucky oath that public 
servants are obliged to take, another insurrection 
would become necessary to tear them from the 
places they would get possession of by perjury. 
This is what the idiotic toleration of superficial 
minds would bring us to. May God preserve us 
from these things and their consequences ! 

The court party is in great alarm, for the crime 
of the conspiracy is so extended, so clearly proved, 
and so frightful, that one half of it is hidden from 
us, that the fury of our just vengeance may be 
kept within bounds. On every side the recall of that 
old humbug Luckner is approved, and it makes no 
sensation either here or in the army. 
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We hear very little now of Petion, which is 
very strange ; the Commune thinks him too easy, 
and he seems to live in a state of glorious inaction. 
The people at the Temple, and their guilty friends, 
are expecting the Russians at Paris in less than a 
fortnight, and we are laughing at them. I expect 
there will be some valiant deeds done on the frontiers, 
which will make them turn tril and go home again. 
Paris is becoming a second Rome; everybody is 
armed to the teeth ; the camp is being rapidly got 
ready, and the town looks like a fortified place. 
More than ten thousand federals are reported to be 
assembled here, but in our peaceful faubourg we 
know nothing, and passing the day at the Luxem- 
bourg is like having one's head in a bag. 

Our primary assemblies will give us good electors, 
and our electors good deputies. Andouin will be 
one of them. They say that walls have ears, one 
might add that they have tongues too, for all our 
walls proclaim the best means of composing a good 
National Convention, on which will depend the safety 
of the country. If our present legislature had a 
second edition as weak as itself, what would become 
of us ? for in these last few days they have done and 
undone so many things that a child in politics might 
have acted as well. Nevertheless there is plenty of 
brains, and plenty of patriotism, but very little 
harmony in action. 
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LXTTT. 

Pabis, August 27, 1792. 

I am well aware that all danger is not past, but 
there is only one that the brave can fly from without 
shame, and that is treason. There are, however, no 
traitors left, and now I can breathe freely, for 
hitherto I was always picturing them with their 
knives at the throats of the patriots. 

There are still a few clouds on our horizon, little 
discussions between the Senate, the Commune and 
the new department, resulting from the bringing 
together of a multitude of men ; but as they are all 
following the same direction, a little jostling of 
each other on the revolutionary road can do no 
harm. The superb funereal fete at the Tuileries 
took place to-day, magnificent processions and 
decorations, illuminations, music, everything perfect. 
What touched me beyond everything was the kindly 
spirit of the people. They are their own police, 
and the perfect order and quietness they maintain 
render these meetings harmless. By an accident 
which greatly vexed me, I did not go, and but 
for that I should have sent you an account of the 
scene, on which I should have liked to have seen 
your tears falling. An amusing circumstance is 
that Jeannette, the Abbe's housekeeper, and an 
aristocrat by the grace of her confessor, came back 
from the fete converted. The harmony and concord 
of the meeting, the unanimous cries of " Long live 
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the Nation/ 1 the touching beauty of the ceremony, 
all combined to " disaristocratize " her. Amen. 

The taking of Longwy is the corrective element 
in our prosperity. I have a notion in my head that 
the Prussians were drawn to the place by a thread 
of the broken web of conspiracy. We are distressed 
by it, but not discouraged, for we shall soon make 
them turn back, and the Poles are so exasperated 
with the King of Prussia, who has worked their ruin 
with that malevolent old witch Catherine, that I am 
in great hopes they will come and help us to beat 
him. A long time ago Mirabeau told us that the 
king was a fool, but for my part I rather think he 
is, like many others, a wicked, malicious monster, 
who devours men as greedily as did Homer's 
Cyclops. 

I am anxiously waiting for the result of the elec- 
tions. The frightful difficulty of our situation, if 
we do not fall into capable hands, fills me with 
alarm, but hundred-mouthed rumour indicates the 
line of conduct we should follow. All the vast 
extent of the walls of the capital is covered with 
precepts, the means to be employed, the measures 
to be taken, and reflections on the importance of a 
wise selection. Aristocrats and patriots go to the 
elections together, everybody is afoot, but the tares 
will be separated from the wheat, as the New Tes- 
tament says. We run great risks, however; the 
cannon of the Tuileries has had an effect contrary to 
that of the cannon of the Champ de Mars, for 
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whereas the latter killed honest legislators, the 
former resuscitated them, and, like the phoenix, 
Mirabeau will spring up afresh from his ashes. 
The calm that reigns in the capital is only equalled 
by its agitation. The problem resolves itself ; for 
these two opposites proceeding from one and the 
same cause, exist together without offering anything 
to the mind except an admirable contrast, or to 
the heart, except pleasant harmony. If you are an 
observer of men, you will have noticed that fortune 
always attaches them to the victor's car, and that 
one brilliant example suffices to attract thousands. 
That is what has happened to us. The number of 
patriots is quadrupled, and because one deputy gave 
his cross of St. Louis for the widows and orphans 
of the 10th, they now fall on the bureau from men's 
button-holes by dozens. Men, being naturally 
imitators, should always look for good examples. 

I think the Senate should be left in Paris, for this 
reason; Paris is the centre of intelligence, and 
gives the impulse to all the rest of the country ; yet 
a set of fools are clamouring to have it removed 
elsewhere ; in order to secure, they say, more calm 
and tranquillity for it. I am telling you things, my 
son, that you must have read in all the papers, but 
it may be news to you that Dumas himself acted the 
patriot, and unhooked his little saint to make an 
offering of it on the altar of the country. D'Averons 
has shot himself; Jaucourt is arrested. Vaublano 
has not reappeared; Dumolard is silent; Cheron 
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no longer thinks himself indispensable ; and finally, 
to end their doleful story, the people at Romans made 
three straw figures of three of the colleagues of 
these cringing gentlemen, with " traitors to the 
country " pinned on their backs, and after carrying 
them through the streets, they burned them in front 
of the church of the Minimes. That does no harm 
to the body, but plenty of good to the heart, when 
one has any. It is a pity for them and for us, that 
they should have conceived the notion of becoming 
legislators. 

Adieu, my son. If you wish to be good and 
happy, control your passions, and keep down your 
self-love, for these are the Scylla and Chary bdis of 
most men. 

Pons of Verdun is public prosecutor. Cara is at 
the Library. 

Louis sleeps and meditates like Vitellius; Me- 
dicis is as haughty as Agrippina ; they are waiting 
for the Prussians and Austrians to come and bring 
this cancrille, wrongly called men, to their senses. 
D'Aigremont, the suborner ; La Porte, intendant of 
the civil list ; and Durosoir, the journalist, have left 
their heads on the scaffold. D'Affry (the father) 
was acquitted, he is eighty years old. Six hundred 
Federals have started for Orleans to-day to make 
sure of the Orleans criminals, and a new tribunal is 
organized. 

The English ambassador is gone. What is M. 
Chauvelin doing? 
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LXIV. 

Paeis, August 29, 1792. 

In the event of my letter reaching you, you will 
learn from it all about our situation. The taking 
of Longwy has so roused the courage of our enemies 
that their insolence is extreme. The invading army 
is expected at the gates of Paris in a week. All 
the frontier towns are to behave like Longwy, and 
many other foolish things are to happen into the 
bargain. I felt, with all the patriots, genuine 
consternation and indignation on hearing French- 
men express impious wishes against their own 
nation. 

Danton, Minister of Justice, represented to the 
Senate the danger the country is in, and the necessity 
for the people to be always ready ; also that prompt 
measures should be taken. He said that while 
honourable persons had vainly solicited passports, 
criminals had obtained them by bribery. Finally 
it was decreed that all houses should be searched in 
the name of the law ; such arms as were not in 
use seized, and the names of those who had emi- 
grated ascertained. The decree was made at three 
o'clock, at six or seven the drums beat the assembly. 
All Paris was roused, the streets were illuminated, 
the patrols were making their rounds, the women 
were at the doors, and at midnight more noise was 
to be heard in the streets than at noon on a fete day. 
Sixty thousand Prussians are devastating our fron- 
tiers ; there are more traitors and more treasons, so 
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we must remain on guard until they are vanquished 
and driven out. 

Nothing could be more favourable to the popular 
cause than the mad presumption of our aristocrats. 
The most profound calm has reigned, and trade 
continued as brisk as usual, except in passports. 
The day was tranquil, but two hours sufficed to put 
everything in motion. To see the drums and the 
arms in the streets, and the vast population of the 
capital so serenely gay, one would think it was 
a public fete they were preparing for, and not 
a war. 

I can hear them chatting and laughing on every 
side, and I am waiting in peaceful security for the 
visit of those brave patriots who are coming to dis- 
arm me. I shall give them your papa's gun with 
all the better grace that for the last fortnight I have 
been contemplating sending it to headquarters. 
Our aristocrats, who are brave in words only, and 
who, when the searchers arrive, will all be hiding in 
their cellars, will be modest and mum enough to- 
morrow, but if their dear Prussians gain another 
victory, they will recommence their bragging, and I 
do not know what will be the end of it, for the most 
forbearing patience wearies of their bjuster. 

La Fayette's three months of inaction on our fron- 
tiers has been the cause of all our calamities, and but 
for the master-stroke of the 1 Oth of August, he and 
his satellites would probably have formed the van or 
the rear of the Prussians, and would have come with 
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them to the gates of Paris to destroy the factions \ 
In short, we should have been in counter-revolu- 
tion, and the Constitution used for wadding in the 
traitors' guns. I do not exaggerate when I say it 
would have rained blood. Besides, we are not yet 
out of danger, the combined work of three years of 
treason keeps us on the brink of ruin ; only, for- 
tunately for us patriots, we never lose courage or 
hope. 

Adhesions arrive at the Assembly from every side, 
only the department of the two Sevres, made 
fanatical by the priests, has raised the standard of 
rebellion. 

As you see the Moniteur every day, I need not 
tell you anything about the meetings of the Senate ; 
I had rather keep you informed of our sayings and 
doings. In spite of the first raid on the counter- 
revolutionary printing-press, little aristocratic pam- 
phlets sometimes appear, making their last desperate 
efforts to corrupt public opinion. 

The patrols are so numerous, and make such 
repeated rounds, that it is like successive showers of 
rain in this quarter, which is a very silent one, no 
fortified town was ever better guarded. There are 
the 50,000 mpn on foot, no longer the National 
Guard, but all the citizens dressed in every colour, 
and armed with pikes for want of guns. 

The Orleans tribunal has condemned a criminal 
to death, a person of no note, with whose name I am 
unacquainted. Some troops have been sent there 
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from Paris, lest the prisoners should attempt to 

escape. If our calculations are exact, those wretches 

of Prussians must be at Thionville, and the thought 

of the horrors they may perpetrate makes me 

shudder, for Merlin's father, who is administrator 

there, has written that the inhabitants are in no 

state of defence, but that they are resolved to bury 

themselves under the ruins of their town, rather 

than imitate Longwy. 

Two o'clock, a.m. 

I have just received a nocturnal visit from a 
dozen or so of brave fellows, of whom half-a-dozen 
came into the house. I presented the gun to them 
as a patriotic offering, and not as a capture, but they 
would not take it. The commwsaire, whom I do not 
know, but who knows my patriotism, was extremely 
polite, and I responded to his politeness by an offer 
of refreshments, which was refused. I so strongly 
approve the measure and the vigilance of the 
people, that I could have cried Bravo ! and Vive la 
Nation ! 

Thursday, August 30. 

There have been several arrests, but I cannot get 
any details ; there is, however, no doubt but that 
the troops and the fortified places will make a 
vigorous resistance. Four camps are being formed 
around Paris, moats are being dug, and everything 
is being put in a state of defence. 

Last night, all the silver vessels of the Sainte 
Chape which had been secreted by our enemies, 
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were seized. What a situation we are in, and how 
terribly the commonwealth is threatened, although 
it is so well defended ! 

Friday, August 31. 

The discussions between the Senate and the 
Muncipality make us anxious, but we live in an 
atmosphere of storms, and are used to it. 

Savoy has declared an armed neutrality; the 
peoples will not fight against each other. 

LXV. 

Paris, August 29, 1792. 

The taking of Longwy has alarmed us and en- 
couraged the aristocrats. The effect of treason is 
as clear as day; but that hideous monster exists 
everywhere, and can make us the victims of our 
ferocious enemies. Servan immediately ordered the 
traitors to be punished. But to whom has he given 
the order ? To Luckner, and that while we are 
wondering to see the unmasked rogue still there ! In 
all this there is some confusion, and we shall have 
many a struggle to maintain before the victory is 
certain. Twelve commissioners have been named, 
and sent to cashier all the bad officers in the army, 
and new measures have been taken for securing 
fresh levies of men, reinforcements of troops, and 
arms for the citizens. The decree of accusation 
against Lajard, De Graves, and Martonne, is a tardy 
punishment for the false security which they inspired 
in us, and which has been the cause of all our 
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disasters. I weep tears of blood over the private 
misfortunes which ravage our frontiers ; and, in the 
traitors who are the authors of all our ills, I see only 
monsters and enemies of humanity who deserve a 
thousand deaths. The National Assembly and the 
Executive Council are in permanent activity, but 
they cannot undo with one touch of the wand the 
treacherous deeds of a bloodthirsty court, which, 
for three year^, has been working our ruin, .and 
weaving the web which envelopes us now. It is true 
we have broken through many of its meshes, but 
there still remain enough to cause terrible bloodshed. 

I almost reproach Providence for not permitting 
me to be with you at this critical moment, and yet, 
for other reasons, I am glad of it, for when one is in 
so many difficulties, it is better to swim with the 
current, without any reference to the guidings of 
prudence, since in such unforeseen circumstances 
judgment is sure to be at fault. 

Kersaint and his two colleagues returned to the 
Assembly yesterday. Their report was extremely 
interesting. The capital is tranquil, although in 
most active agitation. The enlistments, the nomina- 
tions, the expeditions, and above all the surveillance, 
brings everything into action. Many people begin 
to see what you perceived on the night the Bastille 
was taken, and that causes them so to admire your 
insight into things, that by their desire your friends, 
except myself, are all conspiring against your peace. 
I remain passive on the subject. 

s 
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The decree of the Assembly, summoning philo- 
sophers of all nations to the National French Con- 
vention, makes me hope that cowards and traitors 
will not aspire to the honour of sullying it by their 
presence. However, we are waiting for some very 
great event ; a little success for our armies would 
be balm to the hearts of all the genuine friends of 
liberty, and would give an advantageous impulse to 
the vessel of the State, which is assailed by every 
wind. I am waiting and hoping for it, for in our 
present anxious position we hardly dare to breathe, 
and yet I cannot help remarking again on the im- 
posing calm of Paris, and the grand means of defence 
which are being everywhere employed. Days seem 
centuries to me ; I want news of you and Jules, for 
I am alone with my boy, having no other guide 
than my heart, and that makes me suffer, by 
anticipation, all the consequences of the wrongs 
which are plotted against us. Yesterday I saw the 
two Messieurs Julliot; one of them has been on 
guard at the Temple. It appears that Louis is 
completely indifferent, and M6dicis mingles with 
her pride all the soft perfidies of her sex. Iron bars 
have been put to their windows, but they are so 
blind to their real situation that they told the 
workman they should remain there too short a time 
to render the expense necessary. The stupid 
aristocrats are living in the same hope, they already 
think they can see eighty thousand Prussians at 
Paris dictating the bloody laws they long for in 
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their own petty interests ; but though we have been 
deceived so many times our^ confidence remains 
unshaken. The leaven of discord between the Corps 
Legislatif, the Department and the Muncipality, 
does not fail to ferment, and it makes us anxious. 
Troops have been sent to Orleans to reinforce the 
guard of the prisoners, and reinforcements have 
also been ordered for the frontiers. Camps are 
being prepared; every available thing is being 
turned into guns and arms ; the attributes of royalty 
are being effaced wherever they are found; and 
lastly, searches, that have brought quantities of 
arms to light, have been effected at the houses of 
the aristocracy. We must conquer or die, there is 
no middle course. Kersaint's report, which I have 
just read, makes me tremble. The nets were so 
well spread around us on every side that, but for 
the 10th of August, we should have been utterly 
lost. We are still on our guard, and it appears that 
the departure of certain commissioners has been 
suspended, for fear of depriving the Assembly of its 
warmest and most intelligent defenders. Andouin, 
Prudhomne, and other patriotic writers cry "to 
arms ! " they sound the charge and the victory ; 
but all the same we shall be lost, if we do not save 
ourselves by prodigies of courage. Adhesions and 
gifts are poured in upon the National Assembly 
as if no Prussians existed. Money is reappearing 
a little, but it is only sold under the rose. The 
police are so vigilant that the day before yesterday 

b 2 
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there were a dozen rogues put in the pillory, and 
three men guillotined for fabricating false obsignate. 
You see our situation. I would write to you every 
day if I were not afraid of sending you false news ; it 
is necessary to wait for the confirmation of what 
one hears, so as not to say foolish things that one 
has to contradict in the next letter. Patriotic 
courage is at such a height that nothing can equal 
it, everybody's life is at stake, so you may imagine 
the vigilance that is exercised. This makes people 
particular, scrupulous and attentive as to the 
nomination of the legislators who will hold in their 
hands the last thread of the safety of the country. 
I am ready to hide myself in terror when I think of 
the danger and importance of their functions. 

Be very prudent in communicating the contents 
of my letters ; we must rouse up courage by every 
means, it is our only chance of safety. 

LXVL 
To her Husband. 

Paeis, August 30, 1792. 

In two hours' time, yesterday, at about night-fall, 
fifty thousand men were brought together, and all 
the people were in the streets, which were illuminated 
and traversed by patrols, making night as lively as 
day. We could not have been more wide-awake if 
the Prussians had been at the gates, but it was only 
to have every house visited and searched for the 
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purpose of taking possession of all weapons not in 
use, or in bad hands. Large captures of guns 
belonging to aristocrats were made, in the execution 
of a measure induced by their mad ambition. The 
cowardice of Longwy has encouraged them, they 
cried victory ! declared that the Prussians would be 
at the gates of Paris in a week, that they would 
prepare quarters for them, &c. Fortunately we are 
not yet arrived at that extremity, and we hope to 
frustrate their plans; camps are being formed, moats 
dug, arsenals ransacked, and every means of defence 
employed that such a calamity would demand. This 
is the work of traitors, and their accomplices the 
Feuillantin monarchists, an accursed brood, which 
has brought France to the brink of ruin. The 
enemy is before Thionville, and if we do not accom- 
plish prodigies of valour to rouse our courage, utter 
despair will be all that is left to us. Those unworthy 
Frenchmen who prefer the Prussian law to liberty 
and equality, may find it cost them dear ; for public 
opinion is strong and decided, adhesions are general, 
the constituted authorities are agreed on all points, 
and our only resource is " to conquer or die" Try 
to impress that thoroughly on our Dr6main and 
Komain brethren. The National Convention, if 
well composed, will prove our palladium; if badly, 
we are lost. Stringent measures are taken to keep 
suspicious characters out of it, but between this and 
then some decisive events will have taken place. 
What I consider as a special grace is the calm that 
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reigns here ; security is no sooner troubled than it 
is re-established; a hurricane over a serene sky, 
only covering it for a moment. This can only come 
from the consciousness of our strength, and I notice 
it after every shock, in the streets and public places, 
for it is there that public opinion shows itself. 
Aristocrats see the world through the prism of their 
passions, and think themselves all-powerful. That re- 
minds me that your most humble servant had visitors 
last night after midnight. I produced your gun, 
which was the only weapon in the house, and offered 
it, but the opinion was that it should be left for the 
brave brother-in-arms who was on the point of 
returning, and might make a worthy use of it. 
There was an interchange of politeness, and I have 
come to the conclusion that whoever is afraid of such 
a visit as that, must be either very silly or very 
guilty. I asked them not to go to my old-lady- 
neighbour's, and on giving my word of honour, they 
passed her over. The commissaire had forgotten 
his umbrella, and came back to fetch it this morning, 
he told me he had taken four pistols loaded with 
ball, at Sareste's house. Sareste has reached Bur- 
gundy since the blessed 10th of August. Besides 
that, there was no other event of importance beyond 
the removal of the Eudistes, who were all refractory 
priests. During the perquisitions, all the plate 
belonging to the Sainte Chapelle was found hidden 
under a fountain. I can tell you nothing certain 
about the other quarters, they talk of cart-loads of 
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arms and cart-loads of aristocrats all deposited in 
safekeeping. The operations. are being carried on 
to-day in perfect quiet, which has not necessitated 
one call to arms. We are breathlessly waiting for 
news of Thionville; we would give anything to gain 
a victory. I have written to Jules, of whose final 
resolution I am in ignorance ; perhaps he is already 
on the road. And you, my husband, what are you 
doing ? Where are you ? How delightful it would 
be to press you both to my heart! The Jacobin 
emperor is my only resource in my solitude, every- 
thing is rose-colour to him, and he would sing Qa ira 
under the very nose of the Prussians, he cannot 
endure the least sign of fear, and is the optimist of 
the Kevolution. When I sometimes indulge in 
alarming forebodings, he is as angry as if I had 
doubted the Divinity. The prisoners of the Temple 
contrive to carry on communications with the outside, 
which oblige their keepers to use rigorous measures. 
M. Julliot told me he had been present at the lessons 
Medicis gives her son. She teaches him to recite, 
before the guards, verses by I do not know whom, 
which end thus : — 



Et (Tun peuple rebelle abhorrant le noirceur, 
II faut, mon fils, apprendre a lui percer le cceur.' 



The application of this ? I tell you these lines all 
wrong very likely, and can only answer for the 
sentiment of them. The guards of the chateau 
are the best among our officers. She tries to win 
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them over, or to make them "suspected," and 
clearly she does not lose her time, for she is well 
informed of all that passes. Different stories are told 
of the means she employs, but I will not write rashly. 
I have not gone to the National Assembly for an 
age. They are in a very critical state, and appear 
in general most cowardly, yet they enjoy entire con- 
fidence and can do anything they please. Luckner's 
nomination as generalissimo has stunned us all. 
Perhaps it is prudent to prevent his doing any harm 
here, and to keep him near us by an insignificant 
honour which compromises no one. I do not much 
like the notion myself, but I suppose eagles see 
better than moles, so I resign myself. Servan, who 
is one-sixth of a king, has plenty to do. If the 
Provincial Council of the executive could content 
everybody, it might be a kind of government that 
would secure us from the plague of royalty, provided 
it was renewed often enough to avoid corruption. 
The trial they are going to make might give them a 
taste for it, but that is a subject I do not consider 
myself capable of treating, so I merely touch on it 
in passing. 

Thursday Morning. 

I have just heard that the Senate dissolved the 
Municipality yesterday evening, and that the forty- 
eight sections re-established it during the night, 
and threatened the Senate. It is unfortunately true 
that there are bad citizens everywhere who spoil 
all, and this event alarms me. The results of it will 
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be known to-day. I ought not to tell you about it, 
for when you read my letter we shall be reassured, 
and you will have been disturbed for nothing. Say 
not a word about it — it may blow over. There are 
firebrands and worthless scamps in the Commune, 
but their intrepidity produced the event of the 10th. 
At that time, if we had only had quiet people on 
our side, the counter-revolution would have been an 
accomplished fact. It is best to purify by degrees, 
and not to destroy all at once ; and the Senate, on 
their side, are far more corrupt than the Commune ; 
indeed, although regarded as a rallying-point and a 
means of safety, they are not held in any great 
admiration. Providence often employs the vilest 
means for the noblest ends, and nature produces its 
greatest beauties from the meanest sources; so 
those who think of the -commonwealth only, do not 
regard individuals, but note in a general way all 
that is good and all that is bad. I am anxious to 
know what they will do to-day. 

The neutrality of England has been strengthened 
rather than weakened by the event of the 10th. 
They say that Savoy has declared an armed neu- 
trality. The Prussians are encamped at Fontoi and 
threaten Thionville. We are in a terrible strait, 
but the protecting angel of France watches over the 
great destiny of the country; and victory is certain. 

I fancy I recognized Jules' style in a long and 
interesting note I read in the paper yesterday even- 
ing. It was dated from London, the 24th, and was 
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very much to the point. Good-bye, dear husband ; 
be easy, as we are, and do not expect impossibilities. 
If you know anything of human nature, one must 
look for storms and shocks when all the winds of 
heaven are let loose. 

I am going to the National Assembly to-day, and 
shall not write again till the day after to-morrow. 

There was an immense number of adhesions yes- 
terday, and a superb report by Kersaint in the 
Moniteur, in which La Fayette's crimes are distinctly 
proved. If it had not been for the 10th, France 
would have fallen back into slavery, and would have 
beheld, despairing, its only chance of liberty drowned 
in blood. Let no one judge unjustly of Paris ; we 
are doing wonders here, and I could tell you many 
things, if you were here, that I cannot write. Has 
Providence done well in not permitting me to go to 
Dauphiny ? That is a question that perhaps you 
have decided for me. Adieu. 

At four o'clock, I hear, the Commune has not 
been re-established, but preliminaries are being 
arranged. Fear nothing. Divorce is decreed, or 
going to be. You have no longer a wife. 

LXVII. 
To her Husband. 

Pa&is, September 1, 1792. 

Good morning, my dear husband. — I begin the 
month by saluting you, which is my method of 
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devotion. You must know that everything is going 
^on as well as possible. Our friends, Petion and 
Manuel, led the disgraced Municipality to the Senate 
yesterday, where they explained, were favourably 
listened to, had the honours of the sitting, and were 
applauded, so that affair is ended. The Munici- 
pality is vigorous enough to get the upper hand of 
the ' Senate ; it is they who have the guard of the 
Temple, which is closely watched. They have 
issued a warrant against Dupre, who is Brissot's 
cat's-paw in the Patriate Frangaise. All the Bris- 
sotin set is in despair because they have set aside 
the warrant by their own authority ; but those little 
intrigues will not prevent the Great People from 
gaining their ends. The incorruptible Courbon 
insinuated on the platform that the Committee of 
Surveillance had saved the Prince de Poix and some 
others besides. Go on, my friend. Our legislature 
is ending as it began; but if you will give us a 
good National Convention, our future will be sure 
and brilliant. We want Eoman courage and firm- 
ness. 

It is generally reported that we have retaken 
Longwy, and made 6000 prisoners, amongst them 
the son of the King of Prussia. The news is not 
official, but I heard it whispered yesterday at the 
Assembly, and this morning I was told that during 
the evening it was universally rumoured at the 
palace (so-called) royal. Even though I should be 
obliged to contradict it, I must tell it to you; 
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besides I am certain we shall gain a victory soon, 
either this one or another. If yon had heard 
Dumouriez's letter to Servan, yesterday, you would 
have cried " Bravo ! " 

The elections are going on very well; quiet is 
undisturbed, though yesterday the acquittal of 
Montmorin roused the people a little, but the best 
thing is to let them alone, for if they were as in- 
different as our unworthy representatives, and 
administered justice as badly, the counter-revolution 
would soon be triumphant, and great senators 
would speedily and readily bend the knee before 
tyranny. Let us say no more about them. I ob- 
served them closely yesterday, and their weakness 
made me so heart-sick that I shall not go there 
again for a fortnight. 

I hope you admire your son's perfect submission. 
He is all hot-foot to come back. I have already 
signed the act of recall, and the poor child is only 
waiting for his father's approval to start. This is 
such a strong contrast to his Achilles-like character 
that I am quite touched by it. Write to him as 
quickly as possible. 

Only let us have a good National Convention, 
and I prophesy liberty, peace, and every kind of 
prosperity, with an aureole of glory. Robespierre 
is at the head of the municipality, and Brissot 
directs the Senate. Can you see anything in that 
to quarrel about ? Danton is as firm as a Roman ; 
the executive council is good, and that is the corner- 
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stone. The news of the taking of Longwy is con- 
firmed; I have just been assured of it. How easily 
we believe what we wish ! The walls are placarded 
with so many suggestions for securing good depu- 
ties, that bad citizens will not dare to aspire .to an 
election. Our section has excellent electors. Tallien 
spoke boldly before the National Assembly, and 
was supported by Manuel and Petion ; and Qa ira, 
$a ira. Adieu. 

LXVIIT. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, September 2, 1792. 

" Who wishes the end, wishes the means." Let 
us have no barbarous humanity. The people have 
risen, and, terrible in their fury, avenge the crimes 
of three years of the most cowardly treachery. I 
should like to take refuge in your arms, my dear 
husband, to shed a flood of tears there, but first of 
all I must tell you Prance is saved ! The tears I 
shed are for the unhappy fate of our brother patriots, 
fallen beneath the Prussian steel ! Verdun is be- 
sieged, and cannot hold out two days. The joy of 
our ferocious aristocrats is a striking contrast to our 
profound affliction. We listened tremblingly to the 
alarm-gun which boomed out about mid-day. The 
tocsin sounded, the call to arms was beaten, people 
came and went in the streets, and everything was 
in the most violent agitation. The pathetic pro- 
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clamations of the municipality attracted the atten- 
tion of the people and touched their hearts : " Fly 
to the help of your brethren I" " To arms ! to 
arms ! " They hastened to obey, and to-night forty 
thousand men will march out, to fall upon the 
Prussians either at Verdun or nearer, if they ad- 
vance. It is marvellous what a martial spirit pos- 
sesses the Parisians — fathers of families, bourgeoisie, 
soldiers, sans-culottes — everybody is filled with it, 
and everybody is off to-night. The people think it 
is time to purge the earth of our enemies in the 
name of liberty, and not to leave their wives and 
children exposed in the midst of them. I must cast 
a veil over the crimes into which the people have 
been forced by those whose victims they have been 
for the last three years. The dark plots discovered 
on every side shed a frightful light, and an absolute 
certainty, on the fate which awaits the patriots. 
They must put to death, or be put to death ! To 
what a horrible necessity does the fatal work of 
their enemies drive them — heads cut off! priests 
massacred ! .... I cannot give you the details, 
although my reason tells me that kings and 
Prussians would have done a thousand times 
worse. If the people .... Ah ! unhappy people, 
let us beware how we calumniate them ! 

Would you believe that I have been at the Tuile- 
ries from six o'clock until eight. A crowd every- 
where, agitated, but cool and orderly. There is no 
more night at Paris, illuminations succeed to day- 
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light. There are two magnificent pyramids of light 
at the great fountain, and the shops in the prin- 
cipal walks are lighted up. The Terrace of the 
Feuillants is as light as day, and full of groups 
of men, women, and children, all ready to follow the 
most generous or the most terrible purposes. Some 
of the deputies of the Assembly have just passed, 
escorted by troops; they are going to give the people 
peaceable advice. Seventeen persons, amongst whom 
they say were some deputies, were arrested at 
the barriers, and brought back to the Abbaye. An 
angry crowd broke open the gates at the back of 
the prison, and spared them the trouble of entering. 
This is terrible. I heard Cambon insinuating that 
the Comite de surveillance had released the Prince de 
Poix. Give us an incorruptible National Convention, 
or let cowardly Frenchmen fall into the Prussian 
nets. That would be no worse than having such 
base representatives. They did wonders this even- 
ing ; I heard repeated bravos ! If they succeeded 
in getting this Assembly to hold their sittings out- 
side Paris, as some fools wish, Neros and Medicis 
would soon spring up again from their ashes. We 
took a carriage, for the disturbed state of the people 
and the darkness of the night filled me with secret 
terror. As we were getting in, a friend of M. de 
Sillery stopped me to tell me that noble patriot was 
arriving from Eheims to-night, choking with indig- 
nation. We have no arms, and are delivered up to 
the enemy bound hand and foot. 
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M. cPOrleans is an elector, and all our electors are 
good. The list of deputies whom the public calls 
to the National Convention has been made. It is 
the flower of Prance. If you had seen Paris as I 
saw it to-day, you would not have dared for one 
moment to doubt of the commonwealth. There was 
not a single Feuillant in the 300,000 men that I 
have seen disputing the honour of going to fight for 
their country ; they were animated by a passionate 
courage and a perfect union. All the Feuillants 
are hidden in their cellars. 

I got home at half-past eight, having observed the 
same movement, and the streets full of people from 
the Pointe Saint-Eustache up to this house; and I 
found our good friends Tiberge and Gabrielle ; they 
had taken refuge with us because of the aristocratic 
tendencies of the house they live in. They slept in 
our bed. From them I heard that the people, in 
considerable numbers and in good order, were keep- 
ing a strict watch, and that some terrible things had 
taken place. The most perfect calm reigned last 
night, no noise of drums, nor bells, nor anything 
that generally precedes sinister events. My mind 
is so unsettled that I cannot sleep, and I have such 
a violent headache that I cannot continue writing. A 
thousand kind messages to the hospitable house you 
are in. I hold M. Blachette in such great esteem, 
that I form designs against his peace, and nominate 
him for the Convention. What we want is true 
patriots and true men. Offer my excuses and my 
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compliments, dear husband, to the worthy wife of 
that courageous friend of liberty. I wish it was 
to-morrow. 

We should be lost over and over again, if the 
Providence of the Eevolution did not work fresh 
miracles every day. The tocsin ought to sound in 
every corner of Prance, and the departments to take 
example by the proud attitude of the capital, that 
they may not become the prey of our enemies. 
Nothing can save us but perfect unity. We have 
armies, National Guards, and a crowd of citizens 
who will surround the enemy. There are no more 
traitors at the head of our troops, and the victory 
is ours ! But it must be a prompt one, or we shall 
have famine to fear, for there will be two hundred 
thousand men on the frontiers at one and the same 
time. Oh, my husband, what times we live in ! 
Do not, however, be uneasy ; though the Austrians 
and Prussians were at the gates of Paris, I would 
not make one backward step, but exclaim with more 
certainty than ever, " Victory is ours ! " 

Dismay and terror have seized hold of me; I 
know not what I feel. Six masons, who have just 
come from their work, have given the following de- 
tails. A band of the people, struck by the imminent 
danger that would ensue if the malefactors of all the 
prisons fell upon us, in the event of a successful 
conspiracy, or the approach of the Prussians, have 
gone to each prison in succession accompanied by 
judges, and have massacred all the robbers, the 

s 
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forgers, and the counter-revolutionaries; delivered 
the prisoners for debt, and taken those imprisoned 
for slight offences into their ranks. In this way they 
have emptied all the prisons, even Bicfetre, where 
they now are. The national gendarmerie and the 
other troops had said to the citizens, " Comrades, 
we leave our wives and children under your guard, 
protect them from the enemy at home, who might 
kill them while we are fighting the enemy abroad." 
It is said that these new executions of a terrible and 
wild justice were accomplished with remarkable 
coolness. Several priests were sacrificed to the 
popular vengeance. The masons who told me this, 
saw heaps of corpses at the prison doors. My pro- 
found humanity makes me weep over the fate of 
both the guilty and the innocent thus confounded. 
God, have pity on a people who are driven to 
carnage. Do not impute to them .... 

My mind is overwhelmed ! Though the Prussians 
numbered a hundred thousand, they shall all perish, 
for the rage and horror excited by their unjust in- 
vasion is the secondary cause of these atrocious acts. 
With what furious zeal our brave volunteers left 
Paris I They are sure to die, or return victorious. 

Adieu, dear husband. The masons, one of whom 
witnessed it all, related it to me with ingenuous sim- 
plicity, and sincere regret that the people should be 
forced to such extremes, and obliged to do justice 
themselves to escape from their enemies, the traitors 
and conspirators. 
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LXIX. 
To her Husband. 

Pabis, September 3, 1792. 

My dear Husband, — Profound quiet is the result 
of this popular judgment, which was supported by 
the National Guard, and assisted by fifteen judges 
chosen in the crowd. A whole day was passed at 
Bic^tre. There is not a single living creature in 
any one of the prisons; some have perished, and 
the others have been set at liberty. 

I must tell you that I am profoundly distressed 
and horrified at this terrible event. It is said that 
certain proofs of a great plot, in which all the crimi- 
nals were to be the instruments of the crime, were 
discovered. Petion did not answer for the safety 
of the capital after twelve o'clock last night, so we 
must believe that Providence has again miraculously 
saved us. 

Here is a characteristic trait of the respect in 
which the people hold their representatives. Jour- 
neau, who has had a quarrel with Grangeneuve, was 
a prisoner at the Abbaye. A gunner was sent off 
to the Assembly to inquire if he was really a deputy, 
and on hearing that it was true, he was taken away 
with every attention that the dignity of his position 
called for ; and yet he is a well-known aristocrat. 
Mesdames de Lamballe and Tourzel, who were at 
La Force, did not enjoy the same privilege, they are 

s 2 
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amongst the victims ; but the daughter of the latter, 
a child of twelve, and Madame Bithe, who is enceinte, 
were put under the care of the people, and faith- 
fully protected. 

It is reported that the enemy has been obliged to 
fall back on Longwy, which will soon be retaken. 
We have obtained a certain advantage, but the 
details are not very clear, and as I wish to give you 
only accurate news, I shall wait to be better in- 
formed. But as the hope is not without foundation, 
I want you to enjoy your share of it at once. 
Troops leave at stated intervals to facilitate the 
supply of provisions, and from the ardour they show 
a most brilliant victory is predicted. Prance is 
saved, but our brave brethren in the departments 
must imitate our devotion to the cause. The only 
interests at heart now are those of the country. The 
only feeling one has is love for the country ; and, in 
short, its safety is our dearest wish, and absorbs 
every other thought. 

I hear that the bloody tribunal is to be trans- 
ported to Orleans. The Assembly have decreed the 
transfer of the prisoners to a fortified castle at 
Saumur. They simply mentioned in their official 
report the turn events have taken, and then resumed 
their labours. 

The two Montmorins have shared the fate of the 
other criminals, and yesterday morning, the major 
of the Swiss Guard who had been judged by the 
tribunal of the palace, was guillotined ; but it was the 
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people who immolated the two Montmorins. The 
heaps of dead who were left in the courtyards of 
the prison were taken in carts to Clamart. We have 
not gone outside our door. Auguste and I are so 
extremely sensitive that we dare not go out for fear 
of meeting a dead-cart. 

We have but one chance of safety, to conquer or 
to die ! The people are so convinced of the truth of 
this, that they are all transformed into heroes, to 
crush the Prussians, the Austrians, and all those who 
want to devastate and enslave our France. The 
same ardour that you noticed at the works at the 
Champ de Mars, is displayed in the preparing of the 
camps which are to surround Paris. Potion and 
Manuel continue to be the chosen magistrates of 
the people. There have been some changes in the 
municipality, but I do not know exactly what. I 
was anxious to write to you this morning, because 
at this terrible crisis it is a comfort to have direct 
news of the state of the capital, and the lives of 
those who are dear to one. We all feel that these 
frightful events must be bringing us to the end of 
our troubles, and securing the future of a great 
people, who have been too long the tools of schemers 
and conspirators. Perfect confidence is felt in the 
Executive Power which governs us. 

The elections are going on, and in the Revolution 
ile Pari* you will see all the instructions given for 
directing them, and the preachers have combined with 
the defenders of liberty to disseminate them. There 
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was a sermon on Sunday which filled all Paris with 
admiration. 

I know nobody, happily, amongst the unfortunate 
priests who were sacrificed. 

No one is allowed to leave Paris, but I hope this 
crisis is drawing to an end, and that free circulation 
will soon be re-established. 



LXX. 

Paris, September 6, 1792. 

Patriotism triumphs, the enlistments and the 
departure of the enlisted give fresh life to the 
capital, and such an impulse to trade that the shop- 
keepers are bound to become patriots. Gaiety and 
safety march hand in hand to the sound of the drum. 
Federals are to be seen, and music is to be heard, 
everywhere. The streets are filled with the im- 
mense population which makes one think the whole 
universe must be in Paris, and every one cries 
" Long live the Nation ! " We do not look like a 
threatened people, nor a defeated people, but like a 
large family enjoying themselves. Whoever has 
any other idea of the state of the capital, does not 
know the French. A veil is thrown over the hideous 
picture of late events, the discovery of the most in- 
fernal machinations does away with regret, for if the 
people had not purged the earth of the villains who 
were in the prisons, they would have saturated it 
with the blood of the people. Arms, money, and 
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every proof of a most odious plot which was to have 
annihilated the patriots in the night of the 5 th and 
6th of September, have been found, and if Potion 
and Manuel had not had some indications, things 
would not have been carried to so sad and frightful 
an extremity; but everything becomes lawful for 
just and necessary defence. Would you believe that 
our enemies are still conspiring ? hardly is one web 
broken than another is woven ; they are meditating 
a last and desperate blow, and expecting their dear 
Prussians. 

A most inconceivable thing is that we get 
but vague news of the war. One half of Paris 
maintains that Verdun is taken, the other that the 
citadel still holds out, and the two generals do not 
say one word about it in their despatches to Servan, 
which were read to-day. Eeport says that Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy have furnished more than 
50,000 men, Paris alone has done as much. It is 
thought that our troops will surround the invading 
army on one side, while the new levies surround it 
on the other ; so that the Austrians and Prussians will 
be between two fires without any chance of escape. 
That will cause, I should think, such a terrible 
struggle, that before a week our fate, the fate of 
the nation, will be settled for ever. I am ill with 
anxiety, and I am so afraid of our armies being 
attacked by famine that I would rather they gained 
the victory by storm. Luckner is at Chalons. 
Petion, Eobespierre, Collot d'Herbois, Garan de 
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Coulon, Lacroix Albitte, Brissot, Thouret, Pastorel, 
Massieu, Calon, &c., are elected deputies to the 
National Convention for Paris and the neighbour- 
hood. The tares are again mingled with the wheat, 
but in small quantities. Patience and courage ! It 
is reported that Marat is named, but I will not 
believe it. The municipality is the same as on the 
10th of August. Eoland was denounced to it, and 
thereupon he wrote such a clever letter that the 
Commune itself must strike its colours. This leaven 
of discord has nothing alarming in it, it pushes us on 
to better things. The Senate seem torpid. They 
listen to splendid petitions, full of the fire of 
• genius, and the love of liberty ; I heard some to-day 
that Demosthenes need not have disowned. Gold, 
silver, and assignats rain on the bureau ; in short, 
rivers may flow back to their sources, but we shall 
not perish. I do not know how to depict the gene- 
rous ardour that fires our patriotic troops. I have 
no words in which to represent the surprising and 
animated spectacle the capital presents. I have 
gone to the Commune, the National Assembly, the 
Palace, and everywhere the calm and the agitation 
form such a grand contrast that I should like to be 
always in public places to admire it. Comrades, 
brethren, nothing is heard now but those sweet ex- 
pressions, and all hearts are united and warmed by 
beneficent equality. The foolish Feuillantins, who 
are like children, believe the people are going to 
devour them, and as they have all conspired against 
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the people with their barbarous moderatism, and 
are regarded with suspicion as signatories to the 
petition against Potion, they are afraid. C. and 
B. are foolish enough to act like Dionysius the 
tyrant. No one ever knows where they sleep. This 
is the last insult they offer to the poor people, who 
think very little about them. 

Yet it is these dull instruments that despotism 
made use of to attain its ends; and those who 
regard the deeds of the people with horror, would 
consider it quite natural and proper that 20,000 
Jacobins should fall beneath the sword of the law, 
wielded by a judge bribed by the civil list. They 
would have said to their master, "By devouring 
them, my lord, you did them much honour." As 
for the judges, they have been guided by the consti- 
tution, and have obeyed the laws. The crime of 
those rascals of Jacobins was to wish the world to be 
governed by justice and reason, and the Eights of 
Man to be no longer a dream. By the way, there 
are no longer any Jacobins, the society is broken up 
and now forms only a corporation. There exists 
but one unity, the French Republic, and it was not 
the Jacobins, but our enemies, who had the honour 
of proclaiming it. If the course of events becomes 
more tranquil, as our excellent mayor declares to- 
day it will, I shall not use my pen so much ; my 
masons give me every morning the bulletin of the 
preceding night. One of them has seen everything, 
without taking any share in the sanguinary deeds 
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that have been done, for he possesses both humanity 
and good sense. If I were to calculate what those 
cruelties are worth to us, by the proof he furnishes 
me, I should say there was a difference of one to 1000 
in the number of the victims, and in the selection, 
that of an individual condemned to be hanged for 
murder, or forgery, instead of Petion, Robespierre, 
Dubois de Crance, Manuel, you, I, our children, and 
all those who profess the sound maxims of justice, 
philosophy, and humanity. 

The tranquillity of Paris is so perfectly established 
that the gates are reopened. All the timid ones of 
the four parties will get away as fast as they can, 
but I shall remain at my post, until I know what 
you and our son mean to do. The cowardice and 
selfishness of those who attack us have made me 
intrepid, and yet for the last week I have neither 
eaten nor slept, but have been in a state of mortal 
anxiety. 

The conspirators were bribed from the civil list ; 
the proofs of this are convincing even to fools ; but 
we had guessed it long ago. There are many 
deputies on the list whose names I will not mention, 
but the people know them; however, they have 
nothing to fear for the moment, all infamous as 
they are, for the respect of the people for the 
National Assembly is carried to idolatry. 
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LXXI. 

Paris, October 17, 1792. 

The question of armed force, which was being 
discussed when you left the Convention, has, I 
think, come to nothing. There is such a decided 
opinion on that subject, that if any one had the 
daring to remind the Assembly of it, he would be 
hissed into silence. 

The Brissotins have got the upper hand. It is 
hopefully expected that a mass of men will rise, 
perfectly pure in intention, and, setting aside all 
party spirit, will go straight to the point. Du- 
mouriez was* very well received a la frangcrise by 
the Convention ; but at the Jacobin club the recep- 
tion was of a more manly and Republican kind. 
Collot d'Herbois infused some admonition into his 
praise ; his speech was a pleasure to all free French- 
men. The general replied like a Roman, and from 
thence he went, like a French fop, to show himself 
at the theatre, and be applauded. There is still a 
good deal of the old Adam amongst these new men. 
Dumouriez had better go and take up his winter 
quarters at Brussels, if he wants to be forgiven for 
appearing at Paris in spite of the decree. 

Tour father was at the tribune for half an hour, 
contending for his right to speak, which President 
Lacroix obstinately refused him. He wished, in the 
general's presence, to remind him of his guilty 
neglect of the law, and add a well-deserved reproach 
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to the extravagant praises he had just received. 
This one trait of Republicanism would have restored 
the Assembly to favour, for the sickening incense 
they have lavished on the general has not been ap- 
proved. On the following day your father sharply 
reprimanded the President before he took his seat, 
so that he filled his post rather less tyrannically. 1 
tell you this merely to show you what difficulties 
there are in the laborious functions of a legislator. 

I have not gone to the. Assembly since your 
departure. Your papa, whom I see every evening, 
seems less dissatisfied with it, though many of its 
members are very dull and vapid. Our Parisian 
deputation does not dare to whisper a word, but 
when the clouds of prejudice are dispersed it will 
show itself. It will be a surprise when Danton, 
Robespierre, and others, whom I will not name out 
of consideration for the weakness of human nature, 
appear as the strong pillars of liberty, and the 
sincerest Republicans. 

You will see by the bulletin that the success of 
our arms surpasses all our hopes. There is some 
talk of declaring war with Spain, who is preparing 
for it secretly and treacherously. You will find the 
army afoot when you arrive. I mean our army, for 
they say that all in the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees are ready to take up arms and march 
against the enemy. Quantities of clothes are being 
made here for the soldiers, all the tailors are at 
work upon them. The camp will be abandoned, 
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and the workmen scattered, of which I am glad, for 
evil-minded persons were not wanting amongst them 
to mislead the people. All the calumnies that were 
circulated about the Parisian gendarmerie and the 
different Parisian battalions, were for the purpose 
of having the guard armed. When truth shines 
forth, crime disappears. Seek and follow out the 
threads of that intrigue in the good newspapers. 

LXXIL 

Paris, October 24, 1792. 

I am going to talk politics, and yet I shrink 
from the bare idea of it. I see a Republic with- 
out Republicans, and I feel that I shall only find 
one that comes up to my notions in the future 
generation, which, as yet, is but budding and 
sprouting ; still I flatter myself it will develope the 
virtues I am hoping for. Between this time and that, 
my dear son, how much must those who, like our- 
selves, have risen to the height which the revolution 
had reached at its first check, by the love of humanity 
and the hope of ameliorating the fate of man, suffer 
from the general corruption which is the present 
obstacle to everything ! There are already so many 
changes in our manners and opinions, that good and 
evil are unsuccessfully counterbalanced. Camille 
Desmoulins' journal, which I sent to your uncle 
Henry yesterday, as well as the other papers you 
will pick up on your way, will give you all the 
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details you ask for respecting the National Conven- 
tion. I can tell you nothing, for I have not gone there 
twice during your absence, and I have persuaded 
the citizeness Lavit, who is more clever than I in 
accomplishing the task she has set herself, to inform, 
you of everything. Tour father, who enjoys good 
health, fills his post of legislator philosophically. 
He observes everything, and despairs of nothing. 
He has spoken twice in the midst of an uproar, 
although his intentions and the things he said were 
both equally excellent. He pleads the cause of 
poverty against the order of the day on the paper 
money with which Paris is deluged, and also against 
a diatribe concerning the deputation of Paris. The 
friends of justice and liberty are afflicted at the 
artifices and intrigues of the Brissotins, which are 
encouraged and propagated by Gorsas and the 
Patriate Francais. Do not be taken in by them. 
As for me, I am persuaded that the tact and delicacy 
of my sex, added to my four years of observation, 
have put into my hands the touchstone of patriotism. 
I have applied it to Brissot, Buzot, Guadet, &c. 
" How has such pure gold been changed into such base 
metal ? " Robespierre, Panis, Robert, stand the 
test, and leave behind them marks of the finest 
gold, in spite of their detractors. 

My opinion is that the former want a Republic for 
themselves and for the rich, and the latter want it 
to be entirely popular and for the poor. This, 
together with human passions, are the causes of the 
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scandalous dissensions in the senate. For the rest, 
the Brissotins make all the noise themselves; the 
others, as yet, do not dare to speak, thanks to the 
Medusa's head which the clever ones hold up to 
keep fools and imbeciles in check. Our Commune, 
which was so astutely calumniated, has just sent in 
most satisfactory accounts. Paris, the Commune, 
and the Deputation are in disgrace, principally 
because of the 2nd September, over which I cast a 
funeral veil watered by my tears. But that is another 
atrocity of their enemies. That bloody day saved the 
patriots from a new St. Bartholomew, and many who 
condemn it would have been amongst its first victims. 
All the political circumstances which surrounded us 
then are effaced from shallow minds. My son, the 
fable of the rabbits is the true history of man. 

The provinces have only the roses of the Revolu- 
tion, we have all the thorns and all the dangers. 
They hide from our brethren in the departments 
the generous devotion of the Parisians, and the 
sublime elevation of their views. The pigmies who 
ask the giants to guard them deceive them in every- 
thing. 1 This armed guard is the hope of the Lilli- 
putians, but those who are really men wish for only 
two sentinels at the door of the Senate : love and 
justice. 

I believe it will be decreed to-day that the 

1 The party of Brissot and the Gironde wanted at that time 
to decree the organization of a force from the departments, to 
guard the National Convention. 
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country is out of danger. There are no more slaves 
on the soil of liberty. 

Dumouriez has gone. I am waiting to hear of 
his arrival at Brussels to forgive him. Anselme 
seems to me a republican, but then no reputation 
holds for very long, and we change as the men do. 

LXXIII. , 
From M. J. 

Paris, December 15, 1792. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

I have received your letter and your speech; I 
am much pleased with them both. The mayor, 
Blachette, who wrote to me a few days ago, spoke 
very well of my son, but no one will ever speak so 
well as I think of him. You have a noble soul, 
excellent principles, strength of mind, talent, know- 
ledge, and great facility and love for work. That 
is more than you need to make yourself a name, 
especially in the new state of things in which we 
live; but, my dear son, I am too anxious for your 
happiness to desire celebrity for you. I believe one 
never obtains that without paying dearly for it. 
You will tell me that you wish to acquire glory by 
none but virtuous means. I know it well, my dear 
child, but private virtues are sufficient for moral 
welfare, and are the most certain foundations of 
happiness. I am convinced of that by my own 
experience, which I could wish were not entirely lost 
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for you. Your eagerness to make proselytes to the 
system of equality is doubtless very praiseworthy, 
but it will lead you astray if you cannot moderate it. 
Often, when working too zealously for the good of 
humanity, one only brings about one's own ruin. 
One should thoroughly know the men of one's 
time, and not try to transform the slaves of Cassar 
into Catos. Our contemporaries are deeply cor- 
rupted, and I doubt very much if they will ever be 
true republicans. That end must be worked for, 
however, but with a wise circumspection. Never 
put yourself too forward, measure the strength of 
prejudices before you combat them, and only attack 
them indirectly unless you are sure of a complete 
victory. The great vice of our social state (and it 
is perhaps irremediable) comes from the monstrous 
inequality of fortune. The rich know perfectly well 
that such a state of things cannot exist long in a 
democratic republic, and that is what arouses their 
selfish ire so violently against a system of govern- 
ment which must, sooner or later, deprive them of a 
part of their fortune. They cannot conceal the fact 
that the poor and laborious classes, being the most 
numerous, must have a large share in the exercise 
of sovereignty, and that they will employ it to 
ameliorate their condition. If those who possess 
more than is necessary, were just and good, they 
would hasten to make some sacrifices in favour of 
their less fortunate brethren, and would by that 
means prevent many misfortunes. This is the 

T 
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stumbling-block of modern philosophy. It has 
clearly established the equality of rights, bat it 
wants to maintain that prodigious inequality of 
fortune which places the poor at the mercy of the 
rich, and renders the latter arbiter of all his rights, 
since he can deprive him of the right to exist. If 
this goes on, tyranny will revive. It is absolutely 
necessary, for the maintenance of the Republic, that 
the poorer citizens be assured of living in comfort 
on the proceeds of their toil, and that those who 
cannot work be fed and maintained at the expense 
of the public funds. Oh, my son, what troubles 
we must yet go through before we attain this end ! 
All those who would be the protectors of the poor, 
will have the rich for their mortal enemies, and will 
run great risks of becoming their victims, for the 
rich have this advantage, that they can arm the 
indigent masses against themselves, by making them 
the assassins of their most ardent defenders. All 
that is required for that, is to monopolize the corn 
and cry out against the agitators. I myself my 
dear son, am detested at this moment by the un- 
happy peasants of my canton, who have been per- 
suaded that I moved in the National Convention to 
have all the mulberry-trees uprooted. The wicked 
will go to any excess, and the ignorant multitude 
believes everything. 

The truth is that there never was a question 
of the mulberry-trees in the Convention. All 
you say will not prevent my always regretting 
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my precious obscurity, and if you had as much 
wisdom as you have virtue, you would have urged 
me never to leave it. At fifty, one cannot change 
one's character, and a man who has kept himself up 
to that age apart from public business, and who 
feels equal repugnance and incapacity for it, should 
continue to hold himself aloof from it. I do not 
say this to you as a reproach, but to teach you never 
to put your own reason against that of a man 
whom experience has made sufficiently acquainted 
with himself and others to make him know better 
than any one else what is best for him to do. The 
Brissot faction does not dare to justify the king, 
but it is evidently trying to save him. Every day 
it checks the movements of the Convention by 
denunciations or incidents which upset the order of 
the Assembly, and cause the most scandalous scenes 
to take place. I do not know how it will all end, 
but we are surrounded by dangers, and do nothing 
to gain the confidence and love of the people, in 
which alone our safety consists. Adieu, my dear 
son, be faithful to your principles, but let the chief 
one be to act prudently, and not to advance too 
precipitately on an undermined soil. Sound the 
minds and hearts of men, before you allow full swing 
to your ideas and sentiments. 

LXXIV. 

Paris, December 24, 1792. 

Your papa, and all the patriots of the National 

t 2 
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Convention are much dissatisfied. It is pitiable. 
The majority consists of fools and schemers. I 
think the Brissotins must be possessed. Roland 
has succeeded in corrupting public opinion in the 
departments, by bribing some of the patriotic 
journalists. Every day he takes two thousand 
numbers of Gorsas' paper. Those men, Gorsas, 
Brissot, Carra, spread clouds and darkness where 
formerly they caused light to shine. Their authority 
is so firmly established by three years of civic spirit, 
that one cannot believe in this horrid change without 
seeing to the bottom of the matter. Desmoulins 
and Merlin have been obliged to give up their 
journal, for want of subscribers. It seems that men 
only run after lies and errors, austere virtue has but 
a very small number of friends, she frightens some, 
she displeases others, and her court, which admits 
neither flatterers nor flatteries, is more deserted 
than that of her cowardly antagonist. 

I would as soon live in the fields and forests as 
in the present state of society. It seems to me that 
the inhabitants of those places are less ferocious 
than our politicians, Brissotins, Girondins, &c. The 
revolution is rousing passions to such a white heat 
that men are becoming incomprehensible. How I 
invoke prudence to save you from the snares of the 
wicked ! how I implore you to keep a seal on your 
lips, and not to let one word escape that might give 
a hold on you ! You have the impetuosity not only 
of youth, but of your disposition ; try to keep all 
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this impetuosity so carefully shut up and fastened 
down that none of it may escape and betray you. 
A man's greatest merit and dignity consist in his 
empire over himself. Nothing is so foolish and 
weak as to give our enemies great advantages by 
our little failings, which nevertheless leave the soul 
and the heart pure, and only spoil, so to speak, the 
outside. The wicked know so well how to catch 
the well-intentioned in that trap. They make a 
crime of the least trifle, they turn about and about 
until they have entangled their prey in their nets. 
I tremble from head to foot, dear child, when I reflect 
on the dangers which threaten your youthful frank- 
ness, and the noble vigour of your mind. I recom- 
mend you to your own wisdom and your own watch- 
ing. Tour father was particularly pleased with the 
style of your letters, and above all with your princi- 
ples. He has such confidence in you that it calms my 
anxiety and my maternal solicitude. He thinks you 
have sufficient prudence and moderation to steer 
your bark aright in spite of your natural vivacity. 
I am always picturing that precious little craft 
between Scylla and Oharybdis. Your speechifying 
amongst the Jacobins of Toulouse made my flesh 
creep. I am afraid you will make yourself enemies ; 
but then I am a woman and a mother, so all this is 
natural, I do not pretend to be anything else. 
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LXXV. 

Pabis, December 28, 1792. 

I am sad at heart for the tempests which gather 
over our heads during these disastrous days. Before 
entering on my subject, I must tell you that as fast 
as my body gets well tny mind falls sick. The 
apathy and enforced selfishness into which my 
sufferings threw me, were a double rampart against 
my sensibility. Now I feel that it is awaking 
once more, and I doubt whether I have gained by 
the change ; for I am consumed by civic anxieties 
and solicitude, and that is a certain proof of health. 

I recommend you, not to Fortune, not to Glory, 
not to the coarse god Platus, but to the goddess » 
Minerva — to holy virtue. The more those two 
divinities are neglected by the foolish, the more they 
are courted by the wise. They alone, my dear 
child, are worthy of your incense. The actual cor- 
ruption of the age, and especially at the present 
time, must be a sovereign preservative for a noble 
soul. The contempt we feel for the conduct of such 
and such persons, is like a mirror which shows us 
how hideous we should be if we resembled them. 
We ought to keep such a mirror constantly before 
us, and scrupulously examine whether there be 
anything in ourselves which places us on a parallel 
with the persons whom it reflects. Be severe and 
formidable to yourself. Take council with your con- 
science and judge yourself in petto. Admit into this 
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council, between your conscience and your heart, 
your two best friends, and consult them in imagina- 
tion. Be good and virtuous, my child, I ask no more. 

The National Convention is more agitated than 
the ocean in its wildest rage. One cannot bet for 
or against. The majority, seduced by the artifices of 
the Brissotins and the Rolandists, has been the tool 
of that cabal for the last three months. The true 
patriots, immovable in principle, and strong in their 
consciences, are so firm and active, that I still see 
victory hovering over them. Unfortunately they 
agree together like the builders of the Tower of 
Babel. It was a clever trick to make believe that 
they had a party and leaders, for that has isolated 
them, and made them keep themselves apart with 
scrupulous delicacy, while the enemy coalesced, as- 
sembled, and drew closer together, securing all the 
foolish people by the terror they have breathed over 
Paris. Your father has watched it all with the lynx 
eye of the philosopher, and a perfectly judicious 
mind. 

Manuel is a turncoat. See what men are when 
they have neither morals nor faith! They give 
themselves to God or to the Devil, according to the 
interests of the moment ; that is why I maintain that 
faith is as necessary to the vitality of the soul as 
water and fire are to the well-being of the body. 
But observe, with me, that there is no virtue without 
strength of mind, and that the most virtuous are 
corrupted if they associate with the wicked. 
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The worthy Petion wears no longer the nuptial 
robe. His natural goodness and his kindnesses to 
men whom he thought virtuous have made him the 
tool of the cabal. I, who held him in tender vene- 
ration, and who am not easily to be detached from 
my friends, regard him as a dupe, but, if he persists, 
I shall consider him a bad patriot. He has already 
made more than one false step, and to be as in- 
dulgent as one is towards him requires the remem- 
brance of all his former popularity. 

Yergniaud, Gensonne, and Brissot are nowhere. 
No one would think they belonged to the Conven- 
tion, but it is said they are working underground 
like moles — who are blind. 

Saturday Morning. 

Yesterday Robespierre made a speech on the 
necessity of judging and punishing the tyrant. He 
was heard in profound silence. Buzot, Rabant, 
Saint Etienne spoke after him, but drily ; they con- 
tended that an appeal should be made to the people ; 
this would open the doors to civil war. We shall 
see to-day. 

Best love to Saint Cyr. Is he pleased with his 
new functions, and what do you think of them, my 
dear child ? I wish you every satisfaction, and 
if you do not find it where you are, I would advise 
you to seek it elsewhere. Your place procures 
you, to a certain extent, the means of exercising 
justice and benevolence; it pleases me for that 
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reason, but be on your guard against sensibility, 
which ought always to be controlled by the strictest 
integrity. Eemember also what is the basis of 
our new Government — equality and liberty. The 
meanest soldier is a man like the general. The 
only difference between them is that the soldier, 
being nearer nature, is probably better and less 
corrupt. 

LXXVI. 

1 

Paei8, January 3, 1793. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

My dear Son, — This is the opinion of ... . dis- 
seminate it prudently. It is a question of attaching 
ourselves to things and not to men. If so-and-so 
speaks truth, of what importance are his name and 
prejudices ? It is truth that we love and seek ; so 
be it. 

Paris is calm and the National Convention is per- 
fectly dignified for the three last days. They neither 
approve nor disapprove. What a good thing it 
would be if the senators were gods ! * * * * 

LXXVIL 

Paris, January 5, 1793. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

The Rolandist faction gains the day in the Con- 
vention, and the volcanic eruptions of the mountain 
only produce a harmless noise. The Girondists are 
incredibly wicked. It is as clear as day that they 
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want to create disturbances, and if they do not wish 
them to degenerate into civil war, they may some 
day deplore the bloody dissensions they have excited. 
Yesterday they asked and obtained that an infamous 
diatribe against Paris, should be printed and sent to 
all the departments. To-day our municipality has 
presented a picture of our political and moral situa- 
tion which is well calculated to dissipate the preju- 
dices against us that calumnious productions have 
excited in all the departments, whither it was just 
and natural to send this counter-poison. Guadet 
opposed it, speaking with the utmost bitterness 
against the patriots, and on his motion three-fourths 
of the Assembly decreed to pass to the order of the 
day. The faction has not given up the project of 
filling the ci-devant capital with departmental troops, 
of producing a sort of partial insurrection, and of 
taking advantage of it to drive out the Convention 
from its midst. That intention is so manifest that 
one must be blind not to see it. 

My desire will always be that the laws may be 
executed, however bad they may be, until they are 
legally repealed. 

Adieu, my dear son, I love you most tenderly, 
and in confiding you to your own prudence, I de- 
posit in your hands everything that is dearest and 
most precious to me. Apply yourself to the study 
of men, learn to appreciate them with a just severity, 
and not to yield too easily to the sentiments of com- 
passion and generosity you may feel for their mis- 
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fortunes, for it often happens that they have brought 
them on themselves by their own faults and vices. 



LXXVIIJ. 

Paris, January 7, 1793. 

I rejoiced my heart with that little sentence, " I 
am well and happy." A thousand thanks to you, 
my son, for the care you take to spare your mother's 
sensibility. Those words in your postscript were a 
trait of delicate feeling that I appreciate all the 
more because I depend on your veracity. That is 
the foundation of all my joy and tranquillity. You 
must never seek to soothe me with flattering de- 
lusions. Truth will out, though at a thousand 
leagues of distance, and then all confidence is lost, 
and all security with it. To obtain any satisfaction 
in this world one must do one's duty, keep the soul 
healthy, the heart pure, and the mind upright. 
Take immense care of yourself, so as to enjoy those 
two treasures, health of body and health of mind. 
I am anxious to know whether you are overwhelmed 
with the weight of your burden ; if so, you must lay 
it down. We leave you entirely to your own pru- 
dence and courage, yet I know by experience that 
at your age people presume too much on their 
strength, and often abuse it. Be careful, and re- 
member that if you want to be a vigorous athlete, 
you must not begin by fighting with giants. Her- 
cules strangled snakes before he slew lions. Above 
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all, dear child, take care of my son, and watch Over 
your most excellent father's dearest friend. Yon 
cannot imagine how dear you are to him, one little 
proof of this is his impatience while expecting your 
letters and his anxiety to send you news of us ; he 
even surpasses me in that. 

The election of Bournonville has given satisfaction, 
he is not at all Brissotin, and the Montagnards have 
all the glory of his elevation. If the odious faction 
had succeeded in placing there Achille du Chatelet, 
whom they had proposed, they would have regained 
all their fatal preponderance. The best of it is that 
they declare Pache will be a substitute, a general, or 
a simple volunteer ; it is all the same to noble minds, 
provided they can find means to do good. I press 
you to my heart, and so good-bye. 

LXXIX. 

Paris, January 8. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

Yesterday the debate on the great trial was 
adjourned until Monday, when it is to be terminated. 
There is so little appearance of unanimity in the 
Convention, that it will be a toss-up for or against. 
The majority seems to incline to the appeal to the 
people, but I have a feeling that the result will 
deceive the wisest, and that Providence will yet 
work one of those miracles which give free 
course to justice and frustrate all traitors. In the 
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meantime, human prudence counts and calculates, 
and all are in suspense and anxiety. 

If we could be made republicans by virtue of a 
decree, in the same way as we were given a 
republic, there would not be the least risk. Every- 
thing would be done with all the rigour of justice 
and of the laws, and that would turn our worst 
enemies into partisans of our side, for I have never 
yet seen them mastered by anything but fear. 

From my observations amongst my acquaintances, 
I have come to the conclusion that all the aristocrats 
are Brissotins. You will see the Revolution de 
Paris this week. That paper has always been 
indulgent to the weaknesses of the faction, even 
when it attacked them, forced to it by the strength 
of truth. Barere blows hot and cold. I think he 
would like to keep in with both parties, so as to 
avoid shipwreck in case of a storm. Our brave 
Parisians are calm and tranquil, though the de- 
partments incessantly calumniate and threaten them. 
I wish they could all be in Paris, and see things as 
we see them, they would soon be enlightened, and 
would encourage us instead of fighting against us. I 
advise you, my dear child, always to be prudent and 
reserved, especially in public. I am not without 
anxieties about the dangers of the career upon 
which you have entered. Be master of yourself. I 
repeat that word to you over and over again, for it 
contains a book full of wisdom. 

Do you often see Servan ? If the brave general 
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will receive the expression of our esteem and 
gratitude, present it to him from us. Tell me about 
his son, I am greatly interested in him; I knew 
his mother, who was as full of merit as a woman 
could be, and her child must have inherited some- 
thing of that, not to mention his taking after his 
father as well. 

Be careful of your health, dear child, you must 
not take advantage of it because you are young. I 
like your patriotism, and I am always touched to 
tears at the good- will it procures you. Be prudent 
with everybody. Be indulgent and benevolent, 
and above all love justice, it is the queen of virtue. 
Be yourself in everything. Like the mother of 
Epaminondas, my greatest joy will be in the virtues 
of my son. Be on your guard against the delusions 
of self-love ; as for a noble pride, it is the companion 
of an elevated mind. 

In the midst of my rheumatic pains your letter 
made me shed tears of joy. I think it quite natural 
that you should find friends and admirers in all those 
who love what is good, and are enthusiastic about 
all that is beautiful. But the wicked will hate you 
for the same reasons that make the good love you. 
The fear of their hatred, or even of their fury, must 
not cause you to turn from the path of virtue, but it 
should induce you to walk iu it with caution. 

I do not know why I should give you advice 
when, from your conduct, I feel that I should do 
better to ask advice of you. Continue, dear child, 
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to behave with the same wisdom and modesty. Be 
always master of yourself, that is the surest means 
of gaining the mastery over others, and do not 
always take advantage of your facility in speaking, 
but sometimes put off to another occasion the 
clever things you might have to say. In that way 
you will not wear out the admiration of your friends, 
nor change it into envy. 

Robespierre's letters to Petion are masterpieces of 
irony, but a style in which wit shines at the expense 
of good feeling never pleases me. Sometimes it is 
necessary to crush one's adversary, but that cannot 
be done lightly by any one with a feeling heart. 
Besides, Petion is far from being contemptible, and 
if Robespierre had shown less disdain for him, he 
would have given proof of greater self-respect. 

Adieu, my son. I suffer a great deal, and have 
not courage to write any more. I do not know 
what paper to send you. Louvefc is on the Debats 
and the Decrets. The Moniteur presents the Bris- 
sotins under a deceitful and favourable aspect. 

LXXX. 

Paris, January 14, 1793. 

You are entering upon a glorious but difficult 
career, my dear son. May heaven protect your 
steps, and preserve you in integrity and virtue ! 
Your papa and I did not read your letter yesterday 
with dry eyes. My heart was at once oppressed 
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and dilated with joy, while the natural nervous- 
ness of a woman showed me at a glance the 
dangers that accompany glory. Your papa, who 
is quite satisfied that you possess firm principles 
and a clear head, added to strength of mind 
which will ensure you all the courage you will 
need in every event, is unreservedly happy. He 
answers for your prudence and wisdom, and has 
no doubts of you in any way. What I esteem most 
in the world is the good- will of the people, because 
I really love them with all my heart. My interest 
in that suffering portion of society has always been 
excited by their misfortunes, and often increased by. 
their virtues. But you know my opinion on that 
subject — but, what a responsibility for one so 
young ! It will raise up enemies, perhaps perse- 
cutors for you, but that will only be a stimulant to 
the practice of virtue. 

My dear boy, you must say to yourself, " There are 
those who watch all my steps, that they may catch 
me tripping ; my least words, my most insignificant 
acts are noted by envious eyes." Now is the 
moment when that vigilant sentinel, your reason, 
must weigh and control your movements. You are 
so young to be left without guide or compass in a 
corrupt and corrupting world ; but try to preserve 
the loving confidence of youth in your heart, the 
innocence of truth on your lips, and that love of 
your fellow-creatures which emanates from a really 
good heart. Strive to preserve that. Do not let 
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flattery intoxicate you, nor little reverses discourage 
you ; walk firmly, obey your conscience, and take 
no pleasure in the praises of men, unless they 
are merited by the sternest virtue. Above all, be 
modest, that your fellows may not only support 
you, but love and esteem you, and try to conceal in 
a measure the superiority that nature has given you 
over some amongst them. 

The article in Robespierre's paper, in which he 
so skilfully attacks and defeats Petion, has caused 
me great pain. If Robespierre had been my hus- 
band or my son, I should have knelt at his fe^t, to 
induce him to forego that moment of revenge. No 
mean sentiments should have a place in a great 
soul. A grave and serious explanation will often 
turn and reunite upright minds, but sarcasm and 
ridicule are arms which inflict mortal wounds and 
produce deadly enmities. If you wish to be spared, 
spare others. I am so fondly anxious on your 
account that I should like to infuse all the virtues 
and all the wisdom of the Greeks and Romans into 
you, so that you might be all I wish. French 
virtues have not yet any republican strength ; we 
are degraded by ambition, intrigue, and the ignoble 
love of money. 

I have nothing to tell you of the National Con-, 
vention, except that it is crushed beneath a weight 
of ignominy. So much talent and so much vice 
never before met together for the shame and mis- 
fortune of humanity. Tour papa, who went there 

u 
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with a soul as pore as heaven, is amongst the Spar- 
tans of the Mountain, or rather the Three Hundred 
of Thermopyle. There are about twenty more men 
like him, upright in intention, and sincerely re- 
publican, for which reason they are called seditious. 
They have to fight to be heard, when they want to 
speak the tribune is closed to them, and the Presi- 
dents are always ill-disposed and insolent beyond all 
bounds. 

Our political horizon is dark with clouds. We 
are all deeply concerned at the turn given to affairs 
by the spirit of faction. Paris is continually 
threatened with the departments, but if they could 
be in the midst of their Parisian brethren, they 
would see and act as we do. Do you want to know 
what the treacherous leaders would like to do ? I 
can tell you, for I know it as well as if I was in the 
conspiracy. They are trying to save the ci-devant 
king, remove the Convention from Paris, and make a 
Constitution according to their own ideas and favour- 
able to the rich; and if civil war is added next 
spring to the war with foreign powers, our schemers 
will only be all the more important, and all the 
more necessary. 

Poor humanity ! Poor people ! Your father is 
so sad, so painfully distressed, that his depression 
adds to our troubles, and makes us still more un- 
happy. 

Write to us often, our only consolation comes 
from you. Be brief with your other correspondents, 
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so as to have more time to give us. You write too 
much, and you sit up too late. I wish I could come 
to the door of your room as I used to do here, and 
persuade you to put out the hateful candle that keeps 
sleep from your eyes. Take care of your eyes, your 
health, your head, they all wear out like a coat, if 
you do not keep them in good order. 

Do not speak so often at the club, my dear boy, 
lest you should wear out the public liking for bud- 
ding talents, and also lest you should excite envy. 

The departments are not as blind as Roland thinks 
they are, and as he would like them to be. They 
have sent him back from Arras great sealed up 
parcels of diatribes against the patriots. The 
faction is expecting some federals whom the depart- 
ments are sending without any requisition, and in 
spite of the law ; no doubt this is done to arouse 
some disturbance in Paris* But God guards us, and 
so we are well guarded. 

LXXXI. 

Pasis, January 20. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

Tour father came home last night at three o'clock. 
The reprieve has been refused, and the decree ordains 
that the execution shall take place within twenty- 
four hours. The form and conduct of it are com- 
mitted to the executive powqr. Public opinion is so 
strong and so pronounced, so powerful and so 
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sovereign, that Paris remains majestically calm ; 
not a remonstrance or complaint is to be heard. 



LXXXII. 

Paris, January 26. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

I had intended to devote the day to you, my dear 
son, but our good Mademoiselle Canot came to pass 
it with me. If I have not talked to you, I have 
talked a great deal of you ; you are always upper- 
most in my thoughts, and always the most agreeable 
subject of my discourse. I was neither astonished 
nor surprised at the event which has removed you 
from Toulouse ; it grieved me for a moment, and 
then my courage returned. 

You have applied my favourite maxim, " Coolness 
and intrepidity vanquish all difficulties." You 
behaved with great wisdom, go on as you have 
begun ; above all, observe the greatest reserve in 
speaking of the generals who have behaved like 
children, in taking this petty vengeance, and have 
given a child the opportunity of showing himself 
more a man than they. Your answers seem to me 
laconic, measured and prudent. They are worthy 
of a Spartan. 

I pity the ignoble means which those who are 
the slaves of their passions employ to gain their 
ends. They must bend and crawl, and I notice a 
certain deceitful cunning in the conduct of your 
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two superiors, which makes me think that neither 
their hearts nor their consciences approve the 
energetic measures they require of you. They 
thought to ruin you, but in reality they have con- 
tributed to your reputation and glory, because your 
love of work and duty will make you equal to your 
new functions. That is the advice of a mother or a 
friend. If your health and happiness suffer by this 
new sort of life, there is still an honourable means 
of leaving it. Every public functionary should 
leave his place when he can no longer fill it pro- 
perly. Youth and inexperience would be sufficient 
excuse for you. It is always noble and great to lay 
down a burden one can no longer bear, and we 
should always measure our strength prudently so as 
to undertake nothing beyond it, because that would 
give too great an advantage to our enemies, who 
would immediately accuse us of inordinate presump- 
tion. Your father says, that with the firmness of 
your character, and your zeal for the public welfare, 
you will succeed in everything, and this reassures 
me. Think of the country, of the public welfare, 
and leave personal interest and all the miserable 
little passions which agitate others a hundred leagues 
beneath you. 

I feel an immense pity for the human species 
when I consider the civilized portion of it, and those 
who used to be called " the great ;" but I am com- 
forted and consoled when I turn my eyes on the 
people. I have always observed amongst them 
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that uprightness and native virtue which is far more 
worthy than regulated vice. This observation brings 
me into opposition with Robespierre, who says that 
virtue has always been in a minority in this world. 
Yes, because they who seek to govern are with those 
who are exposed to the strong light of day, and they 
who remain hidden in the crowd count for nothing. 
The king's death passed off at Paris like the 
banishment of the Tarquins at Rome. The people 
displayed a majestic calm that would have done 
honour to the most palmy days of the Roman 
Republic. Our enemies, who stab from behind, 
like cowards as they are, threaten all the deputies 
who voted the death of their chief, so that I have 
my share of the alarm that they cause to those who 
take any interest in the matter. Your father is 
intrepid, and does not even think of it, but my 
heart is divided between you two, and I am in a 
constant state of anxiety. My ill-health, which 
continues, contributes not a little to encourage the 
phantoms of my imaginatiou, so that my days pass 
sadly and drearily. 



Paris, January 30. 
(First year of the Republic.) 

The great political events which have happened 
here have raised the public spirit, fired true re- 
publicans with a love of country worthy of Rome, 
and produced such perfect tranquillity in the capital 
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that, for four years, it has not presented a quieter 
aspect. Truly there is a Providence which decrees ; 
the Convention, united by the Divine Power that 
controls the world, merely sanctions. We laugh at 
the foreigners who want to go to war with us, they 
are leas to be feared to-day than ever they were. 
They have no longer any supporters in France. 
Take care of yourself. After the health of the soul, 
that of the body is the greatest good. Adieu, dear 
child, I press you to my heart, and cover you with 
kisses ; I can do no more, for pain stops m^ writing. 

LXXXIV. 

Pakih, February 1, 1793. 
The Convention is Bitting in permanence, and 
your father stays there nigbt and day. Our sky 
begins to clear, but, so long as the storm lasted, 
Paris was in a state of effervescence, animated and 
valiant, but, at the same time, calm and orderly. 
The preponderance of strength in this groat city, 
being that of the populace and public opinion, will 
always be the saving of the Republic. The infinite 
varieties blend, under circumstances of danger, into 
one firm and energetic purpose that carries all 
before it. 

If infamous Briasotism had not been working at 
our alienation from the departments, no traitors 
would dare to show themselves openly. My belief 
is that Dumouriez's vast and black conspiracy was 
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concerted with the leaders of that fatal party. 
Hundred-mouthed rumour declares it is so- The 
Don Quixote who tried to pass himself off as a little 
Caesar, is fallen and swallowed up in the abyss he 
was digging beneath our feet. It is not yet known 
what his fate will be, whatever it may be it will not 
influence ours, and Heaven has manifested its anger 
against the wicked by the breath of its displeasure, 
which has dispersed their evil designs. 

The Convention goes on pretty well, but public 
opinion is a thousand leagues above it and does so 
much to raise it to a higher level that hope begins 
to shine on every side. Bournonville was, some 
time ago, discovered to be his master's instrument ; 
the mission he was charged with is regarded as a 
passport of emigration for him and a refuge against 
our just vengeance. Bouchette's election in his 
place, and Dampierre's in the place of Dumouriez, 
cause great public excitement. We are hoping at 
last to have leaders who are friends, after having 
had so many who were enemies. The antipathy of 
Dumouriez to Pache is now explained, and that 
excellent patriot's glory receives a new lustre from 
it, while our confidence in him as mayor has 
increased twofold. Our constituted authorities, 
departments, communes, municipalities, chiefs of 
the armed force, popular societies, and the majority 
of the sections, agree on the same points. It is not 
like the 10th of August when they were all in 
opposition. 
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1 The Convention, through the accursed faction 

1 which divides it, has been but- a feeble rampart, and 
1 the Spartan deputies have had a hard struggle. I 
say nothing to you of those things which you can 
see in the papers, but, indeed, the labours of the 
Mountain, obliged to struggle against enemies inside 
and outside, are Herculean ; and, when I hear your 
father telling all the evil they have done to produce 
good, I stand amazed at the blindness of the men 
assembled and their sacrilegious obstinacy. A dozen 
scoundrels who pull the wires suffice to cause the 
death of a multitude of human puppets who are 
their dupes until they become their victims. 

Believe nothing of the Orleanist factions, nor of 
all the idle tales that are spread in the provinces. 
The son of Egalite 2 is implicated in the infamy of 
Dumouriez; that proves nothing except that the 
young man was ensnared by him. His father is 
allowed to come and go, but is always watched, but 
he is so antipathetic and held in so little esteem that 
this measure is taken solely for the satisfaction of 
those who are afraid of this phantom of a man. 

LXXXV. 

Paeis, February 2, 1793. 

orizon has never been more serene, 

re peaceful. The Convention is 

Montagnards triumph, and 

■s King Louis Philippe. 
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attract so many from the Plain, that I do not doubt 
there will be a good majority when circumstances 
require it. You know, as well as I, that our occu- 
pation for the moment is the war with the Dutch 
and the English. It is not very alarming, and we 
have friends in the heart of the enemies' countries 
who might easily give their Cabinets some trouble. 

The National Convention is organizing the Minis- 
try of War. It is proposed to give six assistants 
to the Minister, and this proposal is well received 
because of the immense quantity of work there is to 
be done. It is thought Pache will be changed, his 
patriotism is not to the taste of everybody, and they 
fall back on his pretended want of intellect and 
capacity. The patriots, who like him much, will, 
at least, obtain a place for him as assistant-general. 
I go into no details on the articles decreed, you will 
find all that in the papers. 

Robespierre and his brother and sister are to 
dine with us to-day. I shall thus make the acquaint- 
ance of that patriotic family, whose head has so 
many friends and so many enemies. I am curious 
to observe him closely. I should like Pache to keep 
his place because of his sincere patriotism. He has 
all my best wishes, but I feel in petto that they will 
not be granted. 

Good-bye, dear child. Be patient and courageous 
in your new career ; may severe and inflexible virtue 
guide your steps. Our young men must bear in 
mind that we depend on their republican virtues for 
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the safety and glory of the Eepublic. The elders 
will never be endowed with the spirit that suits the 
present state of things, they are too weak and cor- 
rupt. They have no strength of mind, no energy of 
thought, and new ideas cannot take root in old and 
muddy soil that has never produced anything but 
creeping plants. 

LXXXVI. 

Paris, February 11, 1793. 

If the French Executive Power, at that time com- 
posed of greybeards, had, last September, not only 
accepted but carried out the plan of a young man 
(a ten and a seven composed the age of the amiable 
youth), if, I say, the Executive Power had executed 
that well-devised system of enlightening the English 
people, George and Pitt would have wasted their time 
and money, and we should not have gone to war 
with the English. Do you remember the letter you 
addressed to Lebrun, and how highly everybody 
approved of it ? And then the neglect of that cold 
patriot, the political indifference which led to those 
prudent measures being abandoned ? Well, all that 
was Brissot's doing 

Your new place, my dear commissioner, is accord- 
ing to the strongest desires of my heart. You will 
be able to do much good and exercise many virtues 
in it, above all, justice towards the poor and the 
weak. You must adopt the reverse of the old 
policy. Then all consideration, all attentions, all 
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justice was for the great ; the small fry of humanity, 
who are the most often worthy, were looked upon 
as inferior beings, who were undeserving of the 
attention of a man in authority. In these times, on 
the contrary, in your post, the soldier should possess 
your heart's best affections, your whole care and 
attention should be to preserve him from the 
habitual oppression of which he is the victim. 
Justice for all, especially for the poor and weak ! 
Their most urgent needs are dependent on it, 
whereas the others can wait, being in the enjoyment 
of so many advantages, that what they ask for is 
often only a superfluity of felicity. Justice and 
benevolence, these two are all the law and the 
prophets. I was much pleased with the Robespierre 
family. 8 The sister is naive and natural like your 
aunts; she arrived two hours before her brother, 
and we chatted like two old women. I made her 

s In the writer's household account-hook the following 

entries are made : — 

Milk and cream 14 sous. 

Two loaves . . . . .24 

Vegetables 6 

Salad 10 

Oil 2 

Vinegar 12 

Pepper 5 

Cheese 1 

Cider 18 

A fowl 8 10 

And in a note at the end, " Robespierre and Robert Lindet 

came to dinner." 
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tell me about their domestic life, it is exactly like 
ours, simple and frugal. Her brother had as little 
to do with the 10th of August as with the 2nd of 
September. He is as capable of being a party- 
leader as of catching hold of the moon. He is 
absent-minded like a thinker, cold and formal like 
a lawyer, but gentle as a lamb, and as sombre as 
Young. I see he has not our tender sensibility, 
but I believe he desires the good of the human race, 
though rather from justice than from love. For the 
rest, you need only see him face to face to be sure 
that nature never gave such attractive features to 
any but a noble mind. The younger Robespierre 
is more lively and more open, an excellent patriot, 
but of ordinary intelligence, and he has a petulant 
temper, which causes him to make too much noise 
and is unfavourable to the Mountain. David, the 
great painter, is your father's particular friend. He 
comes to all our parties. If he spoke as well as he 
paints, he would be Cicero and Brutus in one, for he 
has a truly Roman soul. Pache is assistant under 
Bournonville. He is a good man, knows how to 
ascend with modesty and descend with dignity, and 
wherever he can work for the public prosperity is 
in his right place. There is nothing so great as a 
great mind, and that is why a post more or less 
elevated does not signify, provided one can practise 
virtue and be useful to mankind. 
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LXXXVIL 

Pabib, February 13, 1793. 

The Brissotins, not being able to do any more 
direct harm, use every effort to prevent us from 
doing good, and they succeed only too well. Nothing 
is so urgent as the organization of our army. 
Dubois de Cranc^s project appeared good to all the 
patriots, one would have thought it would be decreed 
without difficulty, excepting a few modifications of 
the less important articles. Not at all. After two 
long and stormy sittings only two things were 
obtained; first, the admission of the first article, 
and secondly the adoption of the principle of com- 
bining the soldiers of the line with the volunteers. 

The dissensions which broke out at the beginning 
of the Convention will continue to the end. There 
is an age at which men change no more, and we 
have attained to that age. The wicked will not 
become good, nor the weak strong. Certain men 
of good faith who have gone astray, have renounced 
their errors, but they are few in number. Our 
greatest strength now lies in the force of public 
opinion, which must be maintained, extended, and 
fortified. If every one works at it with as much 
zeal and success as you do, our triumph will be 
prompt and sure. Adieu, dear child. Great dis- 
satisfaction is felt at Bournonville's being chosen. 
I never expected anything good from the friend 
of Dumouriez. Great evils threaten us still, but I 
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do not despair of seeing the end of them, and I 
am certain that the sacred cause of humanity will at 
last triumph everywhere. 

LXXXVIII. 

Paris, February 19, 1793. 

Monge was re-elected Minister of Marine, yester- 
day, by a great majority, which is a great pleasure 
to all true friends of the Republic. Our Convention 
and our Paris are as calm as a lake, and display 
the majesty of a great people who are filled with 
the sentiment of their rights and duties. Barbaroux 
and Rebequi are held in such horror at Marseilles, 
that some new deputies who are come from thence 
to the two clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers 
have declared that their constituents were prepared 
to recall them at their first act of incivisme, and that 
the gates of the Republican city of Marseilles are 
for ever shut on those cowardly deserters of the 
good cause. 

I like the application you make of the story of 
the tail of the horse of Sertorius. Preach confidence 
and hope, for we shall have a good Constitution, but 
such a great work requires to be polished and 
repolished more than once that it may not turn out 
a monstrosity like the other in which the different 
parties mutually destroyed each other. With 
patience and courage one succeeds in everything. 
I should like to be in a place like yours, my dear 
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Commissioner of War, or jour hnmble assistant. I 
see so much good to be done, so many gentle virtues 
to be exercised, that my heart, which always has the 
largest share in all my actions, would find a thousand 
delights there. How healthy and agreeable the 
military prisons would be under my orders, how I 
should soften by a tender generosity the punishments 
I might be obliged to inflict, how carefully the 
hospitals would be kept, and with what love of 
humanity I should watch over them. The poor sick 
people would be the objects of my constant solicitude, 
and what joy it would be to provide shoes for those 
valiant defenders of the country who are now going 
bare-footed. I would give them my own garments 
if I had no other means of clothing them, and how 
attentively I would see that everything right and 
just was done for them. Indeed, Commissioner, I 
envy you your place, your youth, and your activity, 
and all the means you possess of doing good. But 
as you are my son, and I identify myself with you 
in all you do, I acquire, through you, to whom I have 
given life, a new and happy existence for myself. I 
only gave you life, but you have given me the glory 
and joy of having brought into the world a good 
man, a faithful friend of humanity, a defender of the 
weak poor, and the benefactor of all his fellow- 
creatures when they require his help. That is your 
natural destiny, and you will not disgrace it, I know. 
When I compare the pleasure of a good action with 
the greedy love of gold, I think mankind so fallen, so 
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degraded, that I pity them and am ashamed of them 
at the same time. Despise gold and riches, have 
but few wants, and avoid depending upon others. 
Keep your hands closed against the gifts that 
benevolence or even purity would bestow on you, 
and your ears against all dishonest insinuations. 
There are so many seductions of every kind, that 
one must be on one's guard against every one and 
everything. 

There is my little sermon; I have written it 
almost in spite of myself. Adieu. 

LXXXIX. 

Paris, May, 1793. 

The ship is tempest tossed, and our pilots, the 
toys of human passion, instead of contending with 
the winds, instead of uniting their strength and 
skill, that they may bring it into harbour, are 
occupied in opposing each other. What a spectacle ! 
Mariners fighting, while the waves are surging up 
around them to swallow them up ! Oh ! that 
Frenchmen, who are about to become the shame or 
the admiration of the universe, would at last assume 
that greatness of character which must secure our 
destinies. It is not among the people that this 
anarchy exists, it is among the constituted authori- 
ties : they set us an example of the most fatal dis- 
sension. The Corps L6gislatif, the Council of the 
Executive Power, the Commune of Paris, although 

x 
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composed of men who are on the side of the Revo- 
lution, are in such scandalous collision, that the 
aristocrats and the silly friends of royalty are 
eagerly calculating the profit they may make out of 
Such lucky discord. Divide to reign is the motto of 
kings. Fraternal union will be that of peoples. 
The fasces loses all its strength by division. How 
generous those men would be who should say, " Let 
us all unite, that we may save all." If the zeal of 
one or other among us overpass the bounds of his 
power, let a fraternal warning recall him to modera- 
tion; but let us beware of bitterness and strife 
among ourselves, or we shall all perish. These 
petty private feuds, in the midst of the public 
calamities which we are threatened with, and which 
are actually upon us, make men appear as foolish as 
children who sport upon the brink of a precipice. 

The Commune of Paris has saved France. The 
Corps Legislatif was letting the country be destroyed, 
by a conspiracy which will astonish history by its 
vast extent, and its profound wickedness. The 
Corps Legislatif itself has borne witness to this 
fact, by the decree in which it has said that the 
Commune of Paris has deserved well of the country. 
But a problem now presents itself for solution. 
May not the vigorous action which was so necessary 
be required again ? Have not the Prussians and 
the Austrians sullied the territory of liberty by their 
presence ? Are they not still on our frontiers ? 
Are not the enemies within merely stuuned for the 
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moment ? Are all the meshes of the plot broken ? 
Ah, no; all their strength and wickedness might 
be restored in one moment. But you say, the 
Commune of Paris includes some scoundrels among 
its number. How foolish are some of your self- 
styled virtuous people, for you stigmatize by that 
name those who have saved you by their boldness 
and their firmness. It is only the wickedness of 
courts which has been sanctioned in all ages by 
vulgar prejudices. If our adversaries had succeeded 
in their designs, a million of Frenchmen would 
have perished by legal means, but as a parliament, 
or some other tribunal, would have formally arranged 
their bloody deaths, the humane sentiments of cer- 
tain persons would not have been wounded. That 
one phrase, " it is the law," would have made every- 
thing legitimate. The safety of the people, which 
is the supreme law, has exacted, in the most terrible 
danger in which any nation could possibly be 
placed, sacrifices which have not been invested with 
legal forms, and the Commune, which favoured 
them, has made for itself bitter enemies of the false 
or the feeble friends of humanity. Eoland and 
Servan, I appeal to you, because I believe you both 
to be high-souled men. You would not venture to 
order that an unjust thing should be done, to pre- 
vent a thing still more unjust. You would have, 
perhaps, already paid with your lives for the noble 
scruples that would have hindered you from pre- 
venting a thousand monstrous crimes by one illegal 

x 2 
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and cruel measure, which would have been justified 
by this plea alone : the safety of the people is the 
supreme law. 

The constituted authorities ought now to be 
united in perfect harmony, by the unanimous and 
generous sacrifice of all those small passions and 
false scruples, above which true statesmen should 
rise. When the ferocious Austrians shall be driven 
out, when the perfidious autocrats shall be con- 
quered, when all the snakes that strive to strangle 
us shall have been strangled, when the National 
Convention, like a young giant, shall enclose within 
its strong arms the genius of France, then the work 
of purifying the bed of the river through which has 
rolled the salutary flood that bore the vessel into 
port, may be undertaken. The safety of twenty- 
five millions of men, and perhaps the welfare of the 
universe is in question. Certain patriots form 
factions which struggle and contend with each 
other, and thus a party whose whole united strength 
is hardly sufficient to destroy the hydra of the 
counter revolution is divided. Among a firm and 
virtuous people Robespierre and Brissot would have 
sacrificed their individual differences, and sought 
only the general interest. Themistocles and Aris- 
tides, as well as two famous Romans, set them a 
splendid example. The legislator, the representa- 
tive of a great people, the true man of the common- 
wealth, does not intrigue ; he has no creatures ; he 
does not procure places for any one ; he seeks con- 
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sideration for virtue only. For him individuals 
have no existence, the general good absorbs all his 
attention; and to that he sacrifices every passion. 
His deadliest enemy, if he can but conduce to that, 
he embraces, and bears him to the arena, for a 
generous discussion of the good that is to be done. 
They differ in opinion, but not in feeling ; the desire 
of both is for the happiness and prosperity of a 
great people. 

What a stain it is upon the names of those whom 
we placed with pride among the number of our 
liberators, that they have satellites who contend in 
the temple of liberty. In an electoral assembly, 
wherein resides the sovereignty of the people, it 
is saidj " Brissot's faction is having the best of it 
to-day; to-morrow it will be Robespierre's turn." 
Thus does an intriguing people make ready the 
triumph of its enemies ! Virtue alone could con- 
quer them, and it is regarded as the weakest of 
weapons. Cabals, coalitions, cliques, these are the 
means that are employed. Brissot and Robespierre, 
if you bring with you into the assembly that is 
about to pronounce upon our destinies, your own 
feuds and enmities, can we reckon you among the 
number of the generous defenders of the people ? 
Save us, save yourselves ! There is one open and 
certain way, it is the union of patriots, and a mag- 
nanimous oblivion of all personalities. The pride 
of a statesman ought to be noble and lofty, like his 
functions. He is identified with the common weal, 
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and nothing that does not injure it should have the 
power to wound him. The self-love of a legislator 
ought to be hidden under an invulnerable shield 
Rousseau said : " Gods are needed to govern men ;» 
and I say, only men are needed to govern the French, 
because that magnanimous people, taught by their 
misfortunes, and proud of having shaken off the 
fetters that held them in debasing slavery, need no 
longer anything but wise laws to secure their wel- 
fare. Justice, liberty, and equality, all that shall 
be built upon these sacred foundations must be 
immortal, like the Divinity whence those virtues 
emanate. 4 

4 Here the correspondence comes to a close. Nothing is 
known of what passed between the mother and son after- 
wards, except by the following entry in the account-book : — 

" Arrested in the month of Thermidor (10th August, 1794). 
Jules arrived on the 22nd Thermidor, at ten o'clock. With 
all the pride of innocence, he went to give himself up to arrest, 
on the 23rd, between two and three o'clock" 
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— — J^ack and JiU. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

"Miss Alcott's stones are thoroughly healthy, full of racy fun and humour . . . 
exceedingly entertaining .... We can recommend the ' Eight Cousins. '"— 
Athenaum. 

Alpine Ascents and Adventures ; or, Rock and Snow Sketches. 
By H. Schdtz Wilson, of the Alpine Club. With Illustrations by 
Whymper and Marcus Stone. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6d. 2nd Edition. 

Andersen {Hans Christian) Fairy Tales. With Illustrations in 
Colours by E. V. B. Royal 4to, cloth, 25*. 

Architecture ( The Twenty Styles of) . By Dr. W. Wood, Author 
of " The Hundred Greatest Men." Imperial 8vo, with 52 Plates. 

Art Education. See " Illustrated Text Books." 

Autobiography of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A., &*c. 

Edited by his Son, G. Gilbert Scott. With an Introduction by the 
Dean of Chichester, and a Funeral Sermon, preached in West- 
minster Abbey, by the Dean of Westminster. Also, Portrait on 
steel from the portrait of the Author by G. Richmond, R.A. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, \2>s. 



THE BAYARD SERIES, 

Edited by the late J. Hain Friswell. 

Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style as 

Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 

" We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to ponder 
over." — Tunes. 
Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself t flexible cloth extra, gilt edges. 



with silk Headbands and Registers. 
The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 

By M. De Berville. 
De Joinville's St. Louis, King of 

France. 



The Essays of Abraham Cowley, in- 
cluding all his Prose Works. 

Abdallah ; or, The Four Leaves. 
By Edouard Laboullaye. 




The Bayard Series {continued) : 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. 
By William Beelcford. 

The King and the Commons. A 
Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 
Songs. Edited by Professor 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and 
Opinions of the Great Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hulitfl Round Table. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

Tl'ie IMigio Medici, llydnu:ai,liia, 
and the Letter to a Friend. Ily 
Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad I'oetry of the Affections. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

Cole ridge's Cliristabel, and other 



Imag inn rive Poems. With Preface 
by Algernon C. LSwinbume. 
Lord Chestcrfi eld's Letters, Sen- 
tences, and Maxims. With In- 
troduction by the Editor, and 
Essay on Chesterfield by M. de 
Stc. -Beuve, of the French Aca- 

Essaysin Mosaic By Thos. Ballan- 



ald. 



i; or. Moral Sentences ami 
Maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucald. 

Socrates ; Memoirs for English 
Readers from Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

id.; rr tkt Can ufamuly, frici ji. W. 



Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures by 

E. V. B. 4to, cloth extra. IO Illustrations in Colours. 1ST. 6d. 
Begum's Fortune (The): A New Stoty. By Jules Verne. 
Translated by W. II. G. KINGSTON. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Is. bu. ; plainer binding, plain edges, y. 

Ben Hur; A Tale of the Christ. By L. Wallace. Crown 

8vo, &. 
Beumers' German Copybooks. In six gradations at $d. each. 
Biart (Lurieti). See "Adventures of a Young Naturalist," 

" My Rambles in the New World," "The Two Friends," " Involun- 
tary Voyage. " 

Bickenteth's Hyjnnat Companion to Book of Common Prayer 

may be had in various styles and bindings from id. to 3U. Price 
Lilt and Prcs/xrtas !.■■;.-" h i','>-imi:i',-J mi application. 

Bkkmtetk (Rev. E. H, M.A.) The Reef, and other Parables. 

I vol., square Svo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, zi. 6d. 

i The Clergyman in his Home. Small post 8vo, is. 

The Master's Home- Call; or, Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 3imu, cloth gilt, u. 

The Master's Will. A Funeral Sermon preached 

on the Death of Mrs, S, Gurney Buxton. Sewn, 6d. ; cloth gilt, 11. 
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Bickersteth {Rev. E. H., MA.) The Shadow of the Rock. A 

Selection of Religious Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 7th 

Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 
Biographies of the Great Artists (Illustrated). Each of the 
following Volumes is illustrated with from twelve to twenty full-page 
Engravings, printed in the best manner, and bound in ornamental 
cloth cover, $s. 6d. Library Edition, bound in a superior style, 
and handsomely ornamented, with gilt top ; six Volumes, enclosed 
in a cloth case, with lid, £1 1 is. 6d. each case. 
Hogarth. Fra Bartolommeo. Sir David Wilkie. 

Turner. Giotto. Van Eyok. 

Rubens. Raphael. Figure Painters of 

Holbein. Van Dyck and Hals. Holland. 

Tintoretto. Titian. Michel Angelo. 

little Masters of Rembrandt. Delarocheand Vernet. 

Germany. Leonardo da Vinci. Landseer. 

Fra Angelieo and Gainsborough, and Reynolds. 
Kasaccio. Constable. 

" Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly cheap and 
necessarily brief, have been hitherto so well done as these biographies of the Great 
Masters in painting."— Time*. 
" A deserving series." — Edinburgh Review. 
" Most thoroughly and tastefully edited." — Spectator. 

Black ( Wm.) Three Feathers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other Stories. 1 vol., 

small post 8vo, 6s. 

■ KUmeny : a Novel. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

— In SUk Attire. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

A Daughter of Heth. nth Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

Sunrise. 15 Monthly Parts,, is. each. 



Blackmore (R. L>.) Lorna Doone. 10th Edition, cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Alice Lorraine. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6th Edition, 6s. 

Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6s. 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6s. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

Mary Anerley. New Edition, 6s. m 

Eretna ; or, My Father's Sin. With 1 2 Illustrations, 

small post 8vo, dr. 

Blossoms from the King's Garden : Sermons for Children. By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Blue Banner ( The) ; or, The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 
Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Crusades and Mongol 
Conquest. Translated from the French of Leon Cahun. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Imperial l6mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; plainer binding, £r. 




Boy's Froissart (Tlie). is. 6d. See "Froissart." 

Boy's King Arthur (The). With very fine Illustrations. 

Square crown Svo, cloth extra, gill edges, 71. 6d. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier, Editor of " The Boy's Froissart." 

Brazil: the Amasons, and the Coast. By Herbert H. Smith. 

With 115 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy Svo, 650 pp., 111. 

Brazil and tlie Brazilians. By J. C. Fletcher and D. P. 
Kidder, rjlh Edition, Illustrated, Svo, 211. 

Breton Folk .- An Artistic Tour in Brittany. By Henry 
Ulackburn, Author of "Artists and Arabs," "Normandy Pictu- 
resque," &c With 171 Illustrations by Randolph CaLOECOtt. 
Imperial Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, zu, 

Bricks without Straw. By the Author of " A Fool's Errand." 



Crown Svc 



8, ?i. bd. 



British Goblins : Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions. ByWiuV ,Svi;e:s. United' Slates Consul for Wales. 
With Illustrations by J. II. Thomas. This account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk- Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Printe of Wales. Second Edition. Svo, l&r. 

Buckle (Henry Thomas) The Life and Writings of. By Alfred 

Henry IiVni, With Portrait 2 vols., demy Svo. 
Burnaby (Capt.) See "On Horseback." 
Burnham Beeches (Heath, F. G.). With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, jr. td. Second Edition. 

Butler ( W. F.) Tlie Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 

River Expedition, 1S69-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 71. 6d. 

■ — 77m Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter Journey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy Svo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, i!Sr. Cr. Svo, ^s. 6d. 
Akim-foo : the History of a Failure. Demy Svo, cloth, 

and Edition, 161. Also, in crown Svo, 71. 6,/. 

fADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 

*-* Twenty- fun 1 1 facnuns !□ Colours, with Descriptive Tent. Foolscap 
4lo, cloth extra, gilt eilgts, 3rd Edition, III. 6d. 

Caldecott (R.). See " Breton Folk." 

Celebrated Travels and Travellers, See Verne. 

Changed Cross (The), and other Reliyious Poems. i6mo, 2s. (id. 

Child of the Cavern (The) ; or. Strange Doings Underground. 

By JULES Verne Translated by W. II. G.Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. Svo, gilt edges, ys, td. ; cl., plait 
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Child's Play, with 16 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 
on thick paper, with tints, js. 6d. 

' New. By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 
A New and Cheap Edition of the two above, con- 
taining 48 Illustrations by E. V. B., printed in tint, handsomely 
bound, $r. 6d. • • 

Children's Lives and How to Preserve Them ; or, The Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. 6d. each, Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L' Allegro. 

Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 

Rogers' (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory. 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 

Tennyson's May Queen. 

Elizabethan Poets. 

Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet." — Athenmunt. 

Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 
Revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Cobbett (William). A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 

vols., crown 8vo, 25J. 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl (The) ; A Novel of Fashionable 
Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds ; or, Nothing New under the 
Sun. By Charles J. Stone, Barrister- at-law, and late Advocate, 
High Courts, Bombay. 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 14J. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, 6s. See Blackmore. 
Cruise of H.M.S. " Challenger" (The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
I&r. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, Js. 6d. 

Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By Dr. Ernest 
Candeze. Translated by N. D* An vers. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, Js. 6d.\ plain binding and edges, 5*. 

TTiANA (R. If.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 
L^ years After. Revised Edition, with Notes, i2mo, 6>. 
Daughter (A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every Day Experiences at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 6th Thousand. 



List of Publication i. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Dirk Cheveley : /lis Fortunes and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. 350 pp., square l6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, ji. (a/, j plainer binding, plain edges, 5J. 

Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. By Jules Verne. With 

nearly 100 llk:.!r.i:i,,rt., doth, gilt, leu, bJ. j plain binding and plain 

Dictionary {General) of Archteology and Antiquities. From 

the French of K. liuac. Crown Svo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 
lox. 6d. 

Dodge (Mrs. M.) Hans Blinker; or, the Silver Skates. An 

entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. ; Text only, paper, Is. 

Dogs of Assize. A Legal Sketch-Book in Black and White. 
Containing 6Drawings by Walter J. Allen. Folio, in wrapper, 61. &/. 

'PIGHT Cousins. See Alcott. 
Eighteenth Century Studies. Essays by F. Hitch man. 

Demy Svo, '181. 

Elementary Education in Saxony. By J. L. Bashi'ord, M.A., 

Trin. Coll., Camb. For Masters and Mistresses of Elementary 

Schools. Sewn, if. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Embroidery (Handbook of). By L. Higcin. Edited by Lady 

Marian Alfortj, and published by authority of the Royal School of 
Ait Needlework. With 16 page Illustrations, Designs for Borders, 
&c Crown Svo, 5J. 

English Philoiofhers. Edited by Iwan Muller, M.A., New 

College, Oxon. A Series of Volumes n.ntaining short biographies 
of the muil uiidii.m.l Kngii-,h Philosophers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate volume, giving as comprehensive and detailed a 
statement or his views and contributions to Philosophy as possible, 
explanatory ii'.tli^r lhati critical, opening with a brief biographical 
sketch, and concluding with a short general summary, and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. The Volumes will be issued at brief intervals, in 
square l6mo, 3*. 6./., containing about 200 pp. each. 

Tht following are in Ihepriss:— 
Bacon. Professor FOWHR, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Berkeley. Professor T. H. (Jrll.n', Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Oxford, 
Hamilton. Professor Monk, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dubli 
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English Philosophers (continued) : — 

Kansel. Rev. J. H. Huckin, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
Adam Smith. T. A. Farrer, M.A., Author of " Primitive 

Manners and Customs." [Ready. 

Hobbes. A. H. Gosset, B.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Bentham. G. E. Buckle, M. A., Fellow of All Souk', Oxford. 
Austin. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's College, 

Oxford. 
Hartley. *) E. S. Bowen, B.A., late Scholar of New College, 
James Mill, j Oxford. {Ready. 

Arrangements are in progress for volumes on Locke, Hums, Paley, Rkid, &»c. 

Episodes of French History. Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, 
Historical, and other Tables, by Gustave Masson, B.A. 

1. Charlemagne and the Carlovingians. 

2. Louis XI. and the Crusades. 

3. Francis I. and Charles V. 

4. Francis I. and the Benaissance. 

The above Series is based upon M. Guizot's "History of France. " 
Each volume is choicely Illustrated, with Maps, is. 6d. 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. See Blackmore. 

Etcher (The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, H. R. Robertson, &c, &c. 
Imperial 4*0, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Eton. See « Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows." 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans. 

One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Eve of Saint Agnes (The). By John Keats. Illustrated with 
Nineteen Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, cloth extra, 21s. 
An Edition de Luxe on large paper, containing proof impressions, has 
been printed, and specially bound, 3/. 3«r. 

T^ARM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, is.; cloth, 

■* gilt edges, is. 6d. 

Fern Paradise (The) : A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with 
Eighteen full-page, numerous other Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of 
Ferns and Four Photographs, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, \2s.6d. 
Sixth Edition. In 12 Parts, sewn, ix. each. 



List of Publications. 



pcm World (The). By F. G. Heath. IttustKtted by Twelve 

Coloured Plak-s, giving complete figures (Sixly-Ifiur in all) of every 
Species of lirilisli 1'Yrn, printed from Nature; by several full-page 
Engravings. Ciot!i, gilt, oth Lditjon, lis. id. 

"Mr. Heath has really r;i^--n >i- ^""lI, well- written description* of our native 

Ferns, wnh isiditriiiinis oi [I.-, .r 1.,Lii.l[.-. :\\: i..i.ili:!-..|i- i.>...j which they gruw 
naturally, and ui^.-.r u-lucii ijiey i \\\ U- uuh iv.i i.!..l. " — Atfonitttilt. 

Fnv (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, is. 
First Steps in Conversational French Grammar. ByF. Julien. 

Being an Int roil uci ion to " PetUcs Lecons de Conversation et de 
Grammttirc," liy iliu same Author, t'cap. Svo, 128 |)p., is. 

Fivoding oj the Sahara (The). See Mackenzie. 
Food for the People ; or. Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. 
By E. E. Orlebib. Third Thousand, Small post Svo, hoards, It. 

Poors Errand (A). By One of the Fools. Author of Bricks 

without Straw. Crown Bro, doth i-Urn, with numerous Illustrations, 
81. td. 

Footsteps of the Master. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 
Forbidden Land (A) : Voy-iges to the Corea. By G. Oppert. 

Numerous Dlustrattolui rod M;ips. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 211. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1S78-9. By J. E. II. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square t6mo, 31. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F. S. 

Put.LlNG, If. A., Led urn- ai nu-ctrs College, Ojfynl, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by 11 Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject, 
'the Volumes average 180 crown 8vo pages each, contain 2 Maps 
and Illustrations, crown Svo, 31. firf. 

Tlie fotlmai'lg is a List of the Velumts :— 
Denmark and Iceland. By E. C. Otte, Author of "Scandinavian 

History," &c. 
Greece. By L. Sergeant, B.A., Knight of the Hellenic Order 

of the .Saviour, Author of " New Greece." 
Switzerland. By W. A. P. CooliDge, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Editor of Tkt Alpine Journal. 
Austria. IiyD. Kay, F.K.G.S. 
RnsHia. By W. R. MoiiFlu, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 

Lecturer on the I Idlest er foundation, &c. 
Persia. By Major-Gen. Sir 1\ J. Goi.DSMID, K.C.S.I., Author of 

"Telegraph and Travel," &c. 
Japan. By b. Mobsman, Author of " New Japan," &c. 
Peru. By Clements H. Mahkham, M.A., C.B. 
Canada. By W. Fraser Rae, Author of " Westward 

Rail," &.C. 
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Foreign Countries (continued): — 

Sweden and Norway. By the Rer. F. H. Woods, M.A., Fellow 

of St John's College, Oxford. 
The West Indies. By C H. Eden, F.R.G.S., Author of " Frozen 

Asia," &c. 
New Zealand. 
France. By Miss M. Roberts, Author of - The Atelier da Lys," 

"Mdlle. Mori," &c. 
Bffypt. By S. Lane Poole, B.A., Author of "The Life of Edward 

Lane," &c. 
Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M.A., Chaplain at 

St Jean de Luz. 
Turkey-in-Asia. By J. C. McCoan, M. P. 
Australia. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, late Premier of New 

South Wales. 
Holland. Ey R. L. Poole. 
Franc (Maude Jeane). The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 

Emilys CJwice. $s. 

HalVs Vineyard. 4s. 

Johris Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 45. 
■ — Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. $s. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4s. 

Vermont Vale. $s. 

Minnie's Mission. 4s. 

Little Mercy. $s. 

■■ Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 4s. 

Froissart (The Boy's). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with "The Boy's King Arthur. " Crown 
8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

SHAMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in 1, small 4to, 10s. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s. each ; or in calf extra, price ioj. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2s. 6d. 
A Reprint (with the exception of " Familiar Words " and "Other 
People's Windows "') has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings 
at 2s. 6d. each. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house." — 
Chamber j Journal* 



List of Publication*. 

The Gentle Life Series {continued) :— 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas a Kempis' 

" De Imitatione ChtislL" 2nd Edition. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate K eleven it: to Phrasus and Sentences 
that have become embedded in tlie English language. 4th and 
enlarged Edition, 61. 

e™ mo " " ,cna,c KLonaty ° tiaaauaa we 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gentle Life." With Portrait, and Edition. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney. Edited with Notes by Author of "The Gentle Life." -}s.M. 
"All the tat things »« nulled intact in Mr. Friswell's edi lion. "-Examiner. 

The Gentle Life, and Series, 8th Edition. 

"ThereisnoLa single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure t" ; ..-.■.: \i!\'.\^i\."— Daily Neba. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of "The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 

" All »ho possess 'The Gentle Life' sTiimld own this volume."— Standard. 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Fkisweu.. 
Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"To all who bnvc neglected 10 read and study their natire hi 
certainly surest the v..li.uit l.-.:f p.- mm fitting introduction," — 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Feiswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters tire so lively in themselves, so mingled »ilh - L — - 
human nature, so Toll of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps 

German. By M. T. Preu. sw. 6V. 
Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 

W. Mathews, LL.D. Small post Svo, cloth, is. 6,t.; gilt edges.y. 6,1. 
Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post Svo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with "The Fern 
World," 11s. 6d. In 6 monthly parts, 21, each. 
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Gordon (J. E. If.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffk. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff^ ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouffk, Head 
Pastrycook to ner Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. 161 Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, iox. 6d. 

" By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazelle. 

Great Artists. See " Biographies. " 

Great Historic Galleries of England (The). Edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully -executed permanent Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Imperial 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 361. 

Great Musicians (The). A Series of Biographies of the Great 
Musicians. Edited by F Hueffer. 



5. Rossini, and the Modern Italian 

School. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. 

6. Maroello. By Arrigo Boito. 

7. Furoell. By H. W. Cummings. 



1. Wagner. By the Editor. 

2. Weber. By Sir Julius 

Benedict. 

3. Mendelssohn. By Joseph 

Bennett. 

4. Schubert. By H.F.Frost. 

%• Dr. Hiller and other distinguished writers, both English and 
Foreign, have promised contributions. Each Volume is complete in 
itself. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 

Guizots History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols. , cloth extra, gilt, each 24s. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

— ___ Masson f s School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution ; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M. A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, ioj. 6d. 

Guizofs History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24r. each. 

" For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own. 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guy on (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6*. 



List of Publications. 1 3 



: 



ZTANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 

of Embroidery ; which see. 

to the Principal Schools of England. See Practical. 

Half-Hours of Blind Man's Holiday ,- or, Summer and Winter 

Sketches in Black and While. ByW. W. Fenn, Author of " After 

Sundown," &c. 3 vols., cr. 8vn, 24/. 

Hall (IV. IV.) How to Live Long ; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
Physical. Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 21. Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. See DODGE. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated, u. Willi (wo Serial N.,v,!, by cil.rhrated Authors. 

ilW-'i.'-'XVrViXVi'r.cra^^ 
St. Jam,,; GamtlU. 

"It is *□ prclly. tt 1>i£. and sodicap. ... An extraordinary shilIin£iworth — 
160 Urge octavo pages, with over a score ■■[ .-.i,,. .. j.lJ u.uie tiiar* Tlirec times as 
many iHu-ini 

"An amaiing shtliiiiaswurlh . . , cunibii:i!:.. cLol tHlutllufl of both nations." — 
NaHcotfermist. 

Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 186S to 1871. By Dr. 
GEORG Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 151. 

Heath (Eraneis George), See " Fern World," " Fern Paradise," 

"Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," " Burnham Beeches," " Sylvan Spring," &c. 

Heoer's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 

of 100 beautilul Engravings. Small 4W, handsomely bound, Js, 6d. 
Morocco, iSj. &/. andau. An entirely New Edition. 

Heir of Kilfinnan ( The). New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of "Snow Shoes and C«noes," &c. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt edges, ?i. fid. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5/, 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 
French of GASTON TisSaNdiek. Edited by J. Thomson - . Imperial 
l6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Hf.nrv Fox Taj.bot. Cloth extra, 6s. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness. By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vote., crown Svo, 42/. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6r. 

Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 

Winckelmann, by John Lodge, M.D. With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations, 2 vols., Svo, 36J. 

England. See Guizot. 

France. See Guizot. 
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History of Russia. See Rambaud. 

Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

United States. .&£ Bryant. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8ro, 
doth extra, i/. $s. Second Edition. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c— VoL L, The King's Rifle. Vol II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Sbrpa Pinto. With 24 roll-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large one. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42s. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, $s. 

Hugo ( Victor) " Ninety-Thru ." Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, iox. 6*1. 

See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21*. each, or 4 

vols., half morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 
Portraits each. See below. 

" Messrs. Sampson Low & Co- are about to Issue an important ' International' 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN:' being the Lives and 
Portraits of the 100 Greatest Men of History, divided into Eight Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthly Quarto Volume. The I ntroductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being Dean Stanley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froitde, and Professor Max 
MCllek: in Germany, Professor Helmholtz; in France, MM. Tains and 
Ren an ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings."— Academy. 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 

Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 

royal 8vo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 
Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

BlCKERSTETH. 



TLL USTRA TED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
•^ Edward J. Poynter, R. A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5*. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 



Classic and Italian. By Percy 
R. Head. With 50 Illustrations, 

5*- 



German, Flemish, and Dutch. 
French and Spanish. 
English and American. 



List of Publications. 
Illustrated Text-Books {continued) : — 



Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Oman 

Illustrations of China and its People. By J. Thompson, 

F.R.G.S. Foot Volumes, imperial +to, each 3/. 3J, 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 

the Punkah." With a Preface by EtiwlN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, y. 6d. 
Involuntary Voyage {An). Showing how a Frenchman who 

abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
Svo, cloth extra, -js. bJ,- plainer binding, plain edges, 51. 

Irish Bar. Comprising Anecdotes, Bon -Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches or the Bench and Bar or Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo, 111. Second Edition. 

Irish Land Question, and English Public Opinion ( The). With 

a Supplement on Griffith's Valuation. By R. BakrY O'Brien, 
Author of " The Parliamentary History of the Irish Lund Question." 
Fcap. Svo, clolh, is. 
Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 

in 27 Vols., Copyright, Uiuii indeed, ami with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called lie.- " Geoffrey Crayon " Edition. Imnd-oniely printed 
in large square Svo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 paees, will he rully Illustrated. :;;. 61/. per voL See also 
•'Little Britain." 

c^ACK and Jill. By Miss Alcott. Small post Svo, cloth, 

J gilt edges. 5,. With numerous Illustrations. 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Clarke Russell, 

Author of " Wreck of lire Grosvenor." Crown Svo, 6*. 

JS1NGSTON ( W. H. G.). See " Snow-Shoes," " Child of 

■'*■ the Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," 
"Begum's Fortune," "Heir of Kilnnnan," "Dick Cheveley." Each 
vol., with very numerous Illustrnlioris, square crown 161110, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d.; plainer binding, plain edges, 51. 
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T A DY Silverdatts Sweetheart. 6s. See Black. 

Lenten Meditations. In Two Series, each complete in itself. 

By the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 

King's Garden." l6mo, cloth, First Series, is.6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 
Library of Religious Poetry. A Collection of the Best Poems 

of all Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 

Editett by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Arthur Gilman, 

M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. 1036, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 is. 
Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The). 

2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 3&r. 
Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancietit 

Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 

demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. I and 2, 21s. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24s. each. 
Little Britain ; together with The Spectre Bridegroom, and A 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow. • By Washington Irving. An entirely 

New Edition de luxe, specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 

by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 

Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Square crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, gilt edges, ior. 6J. 
Little King; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 

S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, Js. 6d. ; plainer 

binding, $s. 
Little Mercy ; or, For Better for Worse. By Maude Jeanne 

Franc, Author of "Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c, &c. Small 

post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Second Edition. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. New Edition, crown 8 vo, boards, coloured 

wrapper, 2s. 

Loitfs German Series — 

1. The Illustrated German Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, is. 

2. The Children's own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

3. The First German Header, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 

4. The Second German Reader. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

BuchheinCs Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes, sold separately : — 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Selections from the Prose Works of Goethe, 

with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. Small 
post 8vo, 3*. 6d. 



List of 'Publications. 



or 

I. Little Fred and hi* Fiddle, from Asbjdrnsen's "Norwegian 

Fairy Tales." 
z. The Lad and the North Wind, ditto. 

3. The Pancake, ditto. 

4. The Little Match Girl, from H. C Andersen's " Danish 

Fairy Tales." 

5. The Emperor's Sew Clothes, ditto. 

6. The Gallant Tin Soldier, ditto. 

The above in I vol., doth extra, gilt edges, with the whole 3b 
Coloured Illustrations, Ji, 

Law's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown Svo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price Js. td. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By It. M. STANLEY. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Bee-ion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lOf. dd.) 

5. A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bar and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. M. Markham. 

6. Campaigning on the Ozus. By J. A. MacGaHaN. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 
8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 
0. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. SpRV. R.N. 

10. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 151. 

11. Through the Darfc Continent. By H. M. Siani.iv. i vol., 

12!. bd. 

Low's Standard Novels. Crown Svo, 6s. each, cloth extra. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By HELEN Matuehs, Authoress of 
" Comin' through the Rye," " Cherry Ripe," &c 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daughter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R. A. 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale'a Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

History of a Crime: The Story of the Coup d'Etat. By VrCl 
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Louts Standard Navels {continued) : — 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Boone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Cradock NowelL By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphakt. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 

The Afghan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of "Seonee." 
A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the Author of 

" One Only," " Constantia," &c. Six Illustrations. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). By W. Clark Russell. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Poganno People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 

Stowe. 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Story of the Dragronnades ; or, Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 

E. Gilliat, M.A. 

Lovfs Handbook to the Charities of London. Edited and 

revised to date by C Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of "A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, is, ; cloth, is. 6d. 

"\ZTACGAHAN {J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
•*- *■*• Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, Js. 6d. 

Macgregor {John) "Rob Roy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, zr. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, $s. td. 

A TJiousand Miles in the "Rob Roy" Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3>r. 6d. 

Description of the " Rob Roy" Canoe, with Plans, 



&c, is. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl "Rob Roy" New 



Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, $s. ; 
boards, 2s. 6d. 



Mackenzie (&.) The Flooding of the Sahara. By Don, 

Mackenzie. Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ior. 6rf. 
Maequoid(Mrs.) Elinor Dryden. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Diane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mogpahu. See Harper. 

Markham (C. /?.) The Threshold of tfte Unknoiim Region. 

Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Eilition. Cloth t\i n, - " 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Rrco 11 struct ion and Enlargement of his formei 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Ediliun, crown Svo, (ts. 

Memoirs of Count Allot de Melito. z vols., demy Svo, 36^. 

Memoirs of Madame de Rfanusat, 1S01 — 1808. By hei Grand- 
son, M. Paul de R£mUsat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. CasHeL 
Hoev and Mr. John Lim.ie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Re'musat during the time she 
was living on tile most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private lire of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. Svo, 2 vols., 32/. 

Menus (366, one for each day of the year). Translated ftom the 
French of Count Brisse, by Mrs. Matthew Clarke, Crown 
Svo, leu. 6d. 

Men of Mark; a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 

Eminent Men of the Dav taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price if. 6d. monthly. Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V., hand- 
somely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25/. each. 

Mendelssohn Family (The). Translated from the German of 

E. Bock. Demy Svo, i6j, 
Michael Strogoff. 101. 6d. and $s. See Verne. 
Mitford (Miss). See " Our Village." 
Military Maxims. By Captain B. Terling. Medium ifimo, 

in roan case, with pencil for the pocket, 10s. hd. 
Mountain and Prairie : a Journey from Victoria to Winnipeg, 

vid. Peace River Pass. By the Rev. Daniel M. Gordon, B.D., 

OttawR. Small post Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, doth extra. 

Si. 6d. 

Musk. See "Great Musicians." 

My Lady Grtensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 

"Comin' through the Rye," "Cherry Ripe," &c I vol. edition, 

crown Svo, cloth, 61. 
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Mysterious Island, By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, $s. 6d. each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, js. 6d. each. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, 2s. ; paper, is. each. 



ATATIONAL Music of the World. By the late Henry F. 
■* * Chorley. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Crown 8vo, cloth, %s. &/. 

Naval Brigade in South Africa (The). By Henry F. Nor- 
bury, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, iou. 6d. 

New Child? s Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

New Guinea (A Few Months in). By Octavius C. Stone, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, I2J. 

— — What I did and what I saw. By L. M. D'Albertis, 
Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Honorary Member and 
Gold Medallist of the I.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c, &c. In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and numerous 
very fine Woodcut Illustrations, 42*. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, 30?. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 

New Novels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. per vol. : — 

Mary Marston. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. Third Edition. 

Sarah de Berangrer. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Don John. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Sunrise : A Story of these Times. By William Black. 3 vols. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell, Author of " The 

Wreck of the Grosvenor," **John Holdsworth," &c. 3 vols. 
Lisa Lena. By Edward Jenkins, Author of "Ginx's Baby." 

2 vols. 

A Plot of the Present Day. By Kate Hope. 3 vols. 

Black Abbey. By M. Crommelin, Author of "Queenie," &c. 

3 vols. 

Flower o* the Broom. By the Author of "Rare Pale Margaret,'* 

3 vols. 
The Grandidiers : A Tale of Berlin. Translated from the German 

by Captain Wm. Savile. 3 vols. 
Errant : A Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. By Percy Greg,. 

Author of "Across the Zodiac," &c. 3 vols. 
Fancy Free. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. 
The Stillwater Tragredy. By J. B. Aldrich. 
Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. Carrington,. 

Author of '* My Cousin Maurice," &c. 3 vols. 



List of Publications. 



New Novels {continued') :■ 



"Lady 



By C. B. 
Betty," " Haubury Wills," &c 3 vols. 
Chriatowell. By R. D. BlaCkmOrK. 3 vols. 
Mr. OarolL By Miss Seguin. 3 vols. 
David Broome, Artist. By Miss O'ReILlV. 3 vols. 
Braes of Yarrow. By Chas. Gibbon. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours. By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 
of "A Book about Roses," " A Little Tour in Ireland," &c Small 
e Illustrations, 1 



Noble Words and Noble Deeds. From the French of E. Mullf.r. 

Containing many Full- page Illustrations hy PhiuppoteauX. Squa 
imperial l6tno, cloth extra, ?s. 64. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5-'. 

North American Review (T/ie), Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
Nothing to Wear; and Two Millions. By W. A. Butler. 

New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, I 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of '). 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s. 



, 



f)BERAMM£RGAU Passion Piny. See "Art in the 

^ Mountains." 

O'Brien. See " Parliamentary History " and " Irish Land 

Question." 

Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 



By Capt. Fred Burnarv 
A Ride to Khiva." a vols, 
of Author, 6th Edition, 381. 



On Horseback through Asia Minor. 

Royal Horse Guards, Author of 
Svo, with three Maps and Portrai 
Cheaper Edition, crown Sro, lor. bd. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Kevnolds. Fcap,, cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, y. 
Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving; and r2 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes. Crown 4to, cloth, pit edges, 21/, 

Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with "Fern World" and " Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, " 
Edition. 
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PAINTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 

<* Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25*. A New Edition is issued in Walt- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 31 J. Od. 

Painting {A Short History of the British School of). By 
Geo. H. Shepherd. Post 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. 1 vol., 8vo, \l. is. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, 1/. \s. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5<r. 

Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question (The). From 
1829 to 1869, and jheOrigin and Res ults of the Ulster Custom. By 

R. Barry > BRiEgrBr rrl sterr at.Law >A:!l 1 2^ f . The In *, L ??!l 
Question and English Public Opinion. " 3rd Edi7!8!^s22 ana 

revised, with additional matter. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. - ., 

The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in a Letter to the Author^rJ dis- 
"I thank you for kindly sending me your work, and I hope that the sad &r9|^a n< l 
creditable story which you have told so well in your narrative of the Irish O^ 
Question may be useful at a period when we have more than ever of reason to des 
that it should be thoroughly understood/' 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Published in 22 Monthly Parts, 4to, in 
Wrapper, 2s. 6d. each. 

"... The Photographs which illustrate these pages may justly claim, as works 
of art, to be the most admirably executed views which have been produced. . . . 

"As the writer is on the point of making a fourth visit of exploration to tha 
country, any new discoveries which come under observation will be at once incor* 
porated in this work." 

Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis Georgb 
Heath, Author of " Sylvan Spring," " The Fern World." Crown 
8vo, about 350 pp., iar. 6d. 

Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. By 
F. Julien, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's School, 
Birmingham. Author of "The Student's French Examiner," ** First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo, 
1/. 1 1 s. 6d. 

Photography (History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 
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Physical Treatise on Electricity ami Magnetism, By J. E. 

Gordon, B. A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and 01 
Illustrations. Among the newer portions of the work may 
enumerated : AH the more recent investigations on Sinn; by Spottil- 
woode, De b Run, MiuiliDii, be, an account of Mr. Crooke's recent 
researches ; full ilescripli'.ini and pictures of all the modem Magnelii 
Survey Instruments now used at Kew Observatory ; full accounts ol 
all the modern work on Specific Inductive Capacity, and of the more 
recent determination of tin- viiLiij 'if Electric units (v). In respect la 
the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work is quite unique. 
3 vols., 8vo, 361. 

Pinto {Major S/rpa). See " How I Crossed Africa. 1 
Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. CLOUGH, Esq. S vols., Svo, 2t. 10s.; half-IWwoeeo, 
gilt top, 3/. Also in 1 vol., royal Svo, Soo pp., cloth extra, 18/.; 
haJf-bou ' 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 

additional Poems. Small post Svo, cloth, 5/. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. 
Stowe. Crown 8va, cloth, 6r. 

polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, MarKRAU, MacGahan, 

and Nares. 



By Mrs. Beeches 
See Koldewey, M 

Poynter {Edward J., P.A.). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Practical (A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England, 
By C. E. PasCue. New Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3/. &/. 

Prejevalsky (If. M.) From Kulja, across the Tian Shan to Lob- 

nor. Translated by E. DELHAR MORGAN, F.K.G.S. Demy Bvo, 
■with a Map. i6>. 

Primitive Folk Moots; or, Open-Air Assemblies in Britain, 
By George Laurence GokHR, F.S.A-, KcmotoM Secretary ti 
Folk-Lore Society, Author of " Index of Municipal Offices." 1 
Crown Svo, cloth, izr. 

This work deals witli an earlier phase of the history of English 
Institutions than has yet been attempted. 

Publishers' Circular ( The), and General Record of British a 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, yi. 

Pyrenees (The). By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by Gustave Dure, a New Map of Routes, and Inkirmatioi 
Travellers, corrected to 1S81. With a description of Lourdes in iKBa 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7r. 6d. 
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J2AMBA UD (Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
1 *■ to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
1 / f .2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3&r. 

Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors, of " The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c. ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Remusat (Madame de). See " Memoirs of." 

Robinson (Phil). See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 

Punkah." 
Rochefoucauld s Reflections. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d. 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See " Choice Editions of 
Choice Books." 2s. 6d. 

Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 

Tlie Rose Library. Popular Literature of all countries. Each 
volume, is. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated — 

1. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women." 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2s. ; cloth, 3J. 6d. 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol., 2s. ; cloth, 3X. dd. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young: People, Single and 

Married. 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

Fouque. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Draxy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

Holm. v 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Beginning: Again. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Ficciola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintins. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 
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The Host Library (ton tinned) : — 

15. Robert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Doming 

17. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag-. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H. S.) The Pearl of On'i Island. 

— The Minister's Wooing. 

— Betty's Brigrht Idea. 

— The Ghost in the Mill. 

— Captain Kidd's Money. 

— We and our Neighbours. 

— My Wife and I. Double ■ 
ns Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

. Lowell's My Study Window. 

.iues (O. W.) The Guardian Angel. 
;. Warner (C. D. ) My Summer in a Garden. 
I Hitherto. Dy the Author of " The Gay worthy s." 2 vols. , I s. ea 
i. Helen's BabieH. By their Latest Victim. 
. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies. " 
i. Bred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Double vol., 



Numerous Illustriti'jiv;. 



Double vol., 2r, 

; cloth, gilt, 3/. td. 



. Warner (C. D.) In the Wilderness, 
to One. A Seaside Story. 
:hinB to Wear, and Two Million*, 
m Ballads. By Will Carleton. 
Russell (IV. Clarke). See "A Sailor's Sweetheart," 3 vols., 

311. Cut, ; " Wreck of the Grosvenor," 6j, ; "John lloldsworlh (CI 
Mate)," 6 s. 
Russtll(W. H., LL.D.) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 

India By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by SvDf " 
P. Hall, M.A. Super- royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 52.1. 
Large Paper Edition, 84J. 

OANCTA Christina: a Story of the First Century, 

*~* ELEANOR E. Ohlebar. Witha Preface by the Bishop of Winchestei 
Small post Svo, cloth extra, 51. 

Seonee ; Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and ir 

the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. STERNDALE, F.R.G.S. " 
with numerous Illustrations, 211. 

Seven Years in South Africa : Travels, Researches, and Hunting 

Adventures between the Diamond- Fields and the Zambesi {18 
1879). By Dr. EMtL llOLUB. With over too Original Illustration* 
and 4 Maps. In 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 42J. 
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Serpent Charmer (The) : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of "India and its Native Princes." 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d. ; 
plainer binding, $s. 

Shakespeare {The Boudoir). Edited by Henry CutfDELL. 

Carefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d. each volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents : — Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, is. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet — Twelfth Night — King John. The hitter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, gd. 

Shakespeare Key (The). Forming a Companion to "The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., 21s. 

Shooting: its Appliances % Practice, and Purpose. By James 
Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ioj. 6d. 

"The book is admirable in every way We wish it every success." — Globe. 

"A very complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

shooting." — Daily News. 

Silent Hour ( The). See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Pitchers. See Alcott. 

Simon (yules). See " Government of M. Thiers." 

Six to One. A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, i8j. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6j. 

— : An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re- 
written by the Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, iSV. 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, *js. 6d. ; plainer binding, $s. 
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Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine, By J. E. < 
Illustrated with 44 Etchings. Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 251. 

South African Campaign, 1879 {The). Compiled by J. P. 

MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders), and S. H. SHADBOLT ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to' Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge, 4K1, handsomely bound in doth extra, 2l. ioj. 

South Kensington Museum. Published, with the sanction of 

the Science and Art Department, in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining 8 Plate?, price Is. Volume I., containing 12 numbers, hand- 
somely bound, 161. 

Stanley (H. M.) flow I Found Livingstone. Crc 

extra, 71. 6d. ; large Paper Edition, 10s. 6tf. 

"My Katulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430pp., with numer 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, is'dd. 

Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, r6r. 

Through the Dark Continent, which see. 

Story of a Mountain (Tin). By E. Reclus. Translated by 

Bertha Ness. Svo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gdt edge-, 
7* 6d. 

Story of a Soldier's Life (77ie) ; or, Peace, War, and Mutiny 

By Lieut. -General John Alexander Ewart.C.B., Aide-de-Cani] 
to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. 2 vols., demy Svo, with Ulu-tr,. 

Story of the Zulu Campaign (The). By Major Ashe (late 

King's Dragrxin Ginnl;), and Captain the Hon. E. V. . Wv.vri 
Edgeli. (hue 17th Laneen, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated by sped 
permission to Her Imperial Highness the Empress Eugenie. 

Story without an End: From the German of Carove', by the lati 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawing 
by E. V. B., printed in Cottiurs in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, "]s. 6d. 



square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 

Stout (Mrs. Beccher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Clol 
gilt edges, y. 6d. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Footsteps of the Master. With Illustra- 
tions and red borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

— — Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4s. 6d 



Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, is. ; Library Edition, 

4j. 6d. 

Betty's Bright Idea. is. 



My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. * 

Minister's Wooing. $s.\ Copyright Series, is. 6d.; cL, 2s.* 

Old Town Folk. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, $s. 6d. 

Our Folks at Poganuc. 10s. 6d. 



We and our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6s. 

Sequel to "My Wife and I."* 

Fink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6d. 



Cheap Edition, u. 6d. and 2s. 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Corner, is. ; cloth, 15, 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo, $s} 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 



Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Dem 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2£r. 

Student's French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Leconsde Conversation etdeGrammaire." Square crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. George 
H. Boker. 8vo, cloth extra, \os. 6d. 

• See also Rose Library. 
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Studies in the Tlieory of Descent. By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated anil edited by 
RAPHAEL MEi.nm.A, F.C.S.. Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies," 
containing Oii.'iml CommuiiicitiiHis by Mr. W. H. EDWARDS, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), Ss ; Part 11. (6 coloured plates), l6>. ; 
Part III., 6r. 

Sugar Beet (The). Including a History of the Beet Sugar 

Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soil-, 
Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, O.msi.r v; ii [<>n, feeding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L. S. Ware. Illustrated. Svo, doth e* 

Sullivan (A. M., M.P.). See " New Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise- on the Manufacture of) 
By A. G. and C. G. LOCK, Consulting Chemical Engineers. Will 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. Royal Svo, 2 ' 

Sumner {Hon. Charles). See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise: A S/ory of These Times. By William Black, 

Author of "A Daughter of Heth," Sc. 3 vols., 31/. 6,/. 

Surgeon's Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. 

Dr. Friedkich Es.makch, Professor of Surgery in the University 01 
Kiel, and Surge on -General to (he Prussian Army. Translated b 
II. H. Clui-ton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloure 
Plates and lllusl rations, Svo, strongly Wind in flexible leather, t/. &r. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

iz Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post Svo, cloth, gilt edges. 



H-AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors 

1 Each volume, cloth flexible, is. ; or sewed, Is. dJ. (Catalogues post 
free on application.) 

(B.) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, if, 6d.; 
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Tauchnitz (£.) Italian and English Dictionary. Paper, is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. ; roan, is. dd. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; roan, 



2s. 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2s. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 



Taylor {Bayard). See " Studies in German Literature." 

Through America ; or, Nine Months in the United States. By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly ioo Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley ; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42s. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol, 12s. 6d. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3X. 6d. 

Two Friends. By Lucien Biart, Author of "Adventures of 

a Young Naturalist," " My Rambles in the New World," &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Two Supercargoes (The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial l6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d. ; plainer binding, $s. 



T JNDER the Punkah. By Phil Robinson, Author of "In 

^ my Indian Garden." Crown 8vo, limp cloth, uniform with the 
above, 3X. 6d. 

Up and Down; or, Fifty Years 1 Experiences in Australia, 
California, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific 
Being the Life History of Capt W. J. Barry. Written by Himself. 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &s. 6d. 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 



Labcib Obowy 8vo . 



WORKS. 



Twenty Thousand Leagues 

under the Sea, Fart I. 

Ditto. Part II. 

Hector Servadao . . . 

The Fur Country . . . 

From the Earth to the 
Moon and a Trip round 
it 

Michael Strogoff, the 
Courier of the Czar . . 

Dick Sands, the Boy 
Captain 

Five Weeks in a Balloon . 

Adventures of Three En- 
glishmen and Three 
Russians 

Around the World in 
Eighty Days .... 

A Floating City .... 

The Blockade Runners • 

Dr. Ox's Experiment . . 

Master Zacharius . . . 

A Drama in the Air . . 

A Winter amid the Ice • 

The Survivors of the 
" Chancellor " . . . . 

Martin Paz ..... 

The Mysterious Island, 
3 vols. : — 

Vol. I. Dropped from the 
Clouds 

Vol. II. Abandoned . . 

Vol. III. Secret of the Is- 
land 

The Child of the Cavern . 

The Begum's Fortune . . 

The Tribulations of a 
Chinaman 

The Steam House,2 vols.:— 

Vol. I. The Demon of Cawn- 
pore 

Vol. II. Tigers and Traitors 
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Celbbbated Tbavblb and Tbavbllbbb. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 000 pp., upwards of 100 
full-page illustrations, 12*. W. • gilt edges, lfe. each s— 

(1) Thb Explobatiox of thb Woblb. 

(2) Thb Gbbat Ni.vigi.tom ov thb EieHnsmi Qtrm'U 
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Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Part I., The Grammar. Small post Svo. 
cloth, 2s. 6J. Part II. The Vocabulary, zj. 6d. 

Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation, Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 21. 6d. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Rose Library, is. 

Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, : 

In the Wilderness. Rose Library, if, 

Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Weaving. See " History and Principles." 
Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance, 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c Kcap. 8vo, cloth limp, it. 
With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With numerous Illusl rations, square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, Jt. 61/. ; plainer binding, jr. 

Wootsey (C. />., LL.D?) Introduction to the Study of Inter- 

national Law : designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Ilistorica' 

Studies. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, 181. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences and 

Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speed il:.-. ilJ.iya.ri I Series). 21, 6J. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

"John Holdsworth, Chief Mate," "A Sailor's Sweetheart," &c. 61. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
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